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PREFACE. 


ARISTOTLE'S explanation of the nature of Fallacies, 
if not satisfactory, seems to be as complete and intel- 
ligible as any that has since been offered. As his doc- 
trines, indeed, are the source and substance of those 
of his successors, it appeared to the translator that 
the student of this theory would prefer to resort for 
instruction to the fountain-head, if it were made more 
easy of access. 

“Ts not, however, the whole subject of Fallacies 
somewhat trumpery, and one that may be suffered, 
without much regret, to sink into oblivion?” 

Possibly: but besides the doctrine of Fallacies, 
Aristotle offers either in this treatise, or in other pas- 
sages quoted in the commentary, various glances over 
the world of science and opinion, various suggestions 
on problems which are still agitated, and a vivid pic- 
ture of the ancient system of dialectic, which it is 
hoped may be found both interesting and instructive. 


The text adopted is that of Bekker, except where emenda- 
tion was absolutely necessary to the sense. Attention is 
called in the Notes to all changes except mere changes of 
punctuation. 
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I, /lepi 8 rev cogiotixay €dX€yyov Kal Tey hatvopevey pev 
éhéyxov dvtay dé mapadoyicpav GAN ovK ééyyov éyouper, 
adpédpevor kata piow a6 Tay TpeTer. 

“Or pev ody of pev eiol cvdAAoyio pol, of & ovK dyres Soxodar, 
pavepoy’ @omep yap Kal eri rav AAdAwv TodTO yiverat did Tivos 
éuo.oTnTos, Kal emi Tov Néyov @catrws exe. Kai yap tiv eEw® 
of pev éxovow & of d& daivovral, puderixas® dvojoavres Kal 
émitkevdcavTes avTovs, Kal Kadol of pév dia Kaddos of SE dai- 
voyTat, Koppooavres* avrovs. “Eni re trav aypbyov aoatros: 
Kal yap Tovrwy Ta pev Apyupos Ta dé ypuods eat aAnOas, Ta 
& gor. pev ot, paiverat 8 kata tiv aicOnow, ofov Ta pev 
NOapytpwa Kal Ta KaTTiTépwa apyupa, Ta de yodroBdégwa 
xpucd. Tov avrov O& tpérov Kai ovddoyiopos Kal EXeyyxos 
6 pev €or, 6 8 ovK Eort pév, halverat Oe did Tih areipiav’ 
of yap dieipo @omep av dméyovtes Twéppwbey Oewpotcw, ‘O 
pevy yap ovAdoyiopos €x Tivav €oTi TelévTmy WoTE Eye 
Erepov Tu €£ avdyKns Tov Kepéver dia TaY KElpévov" EAEYYXOS 
dt ovddoyiopos per dvtipdoews Too cupmepdoparos. Ol de 
TovTo motobat pev ov, doxotor de dia moddAas arias: oy’ els 
Témos evdvéctarés éott Kal Snpooidtaros 6 did Tey dvoudrwy. 


TOWor Ere? yap ovK tori atta Ta mpdypara diahéyer Oat pépovras®, 
“dAAa Tois évépacw ayti Tay mpaypdrov ypdpeba cipBdras, 


76 cupBaivoy emt Tav ovoudtwy Kai él Tav mpaypdrey Wyouv- 
peOa cupBaiver, Kabdrep eri Tav Wider Trois Aoytfouévors. 
Td 8 otk €oriv dour. Ta pev yap évéuara werépavta Kal 


EAEFXQN. 


I. We propose to treat of Sophistical Confutations and those 
seeming confutations which are not really confutations but para- 
logisms'; and we thus begin, following the natural order of 
inquiry. 

The existence, over and above real proofs, of seeming but 
unreal proofs is evident. As in other departments resemblance 
generates semblance, so in reasoning. Bodily vigour is sometimes 
genuine, sometimes, as in the tribal choruses, simulated by the 
aid of dress: beauty is sometimes natural, sometimes counter- 
feited by cosmetics. So in lifeless objects: some bodies are 
genuine silver or gold, others are not silver or gold but 
seem such to the sense; as litharge® and tin seem to be 
silver, and yellow metal seems to be gold. So Proof and Con- 
futation are either real or only seem to be such to the inex- 
perienced. For the inexperienced resemble persons who view 
from a distance. Proof is a tissue of propositions so related that 
we of necessity assert some further proposition as their conse- 
quence®. Confutation is a proof whose conclusion is the contra- 
dictory of a given thesis. Some proofs and confutations have 
not really these characters, but seem to have them from various 
causes ; and one multitudinous and widespread division are those 

_ that owe their semblance to names. For, not being able to 
vewe pomt to the things themselves that we reason about, we use 
names instead of the realities as their symbols, and then the 
consequences in the names appear to be consequences in the 
realities, as the consequences in the counters appear to the cal- 
culator to be consequences in the objects represented by the 
counters. But it is not so. For names, whether simple or 
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TO TOY Nbyor® mwAHOos, TA OF mpdypaTta Tov apiOpdy dreipa 
éoriv. ‘AvayKaiov ovv mrciw tov ad’rov Aébyov Kai Tovvopa | 
TO ev onpaiverr, “Qommep ovy Kaxel of pt Sewol Tras Wrpovs 
pepe bd Trev EemiocTnLéver TapaKxpovovTat, Tov avToy Tporov 
kai éml Tov Adyar of Tay dvoudroy Tis duvdpews arrerpor 
mapadoyifovra: Kal avrol diadeydpevot Kai dAdov adxotorres ". 
Ara pev odv rabrny ri aitiay Kal Tas AeyOnoopévas Eott Kal 
avAdoyltopos kal Edeyxos havdpevos pév ovK ov OE. 


"Emel & éori riot paddXov mpd Epyou 7d Soxeiv elvar copots 7 
7) eivat Kal pt) doxeiv (€or yap h coptotixi patvopévn copia 
odoa 8 ot, kai 6 codioris xpnuarioris ard pawopévns codias 
aX ov ovons), SiXov bri dvayKaioy rovToas Kal 7d Tod copod 
epyov doxeiy moleivy paddov i mroteiy Kai py Ooxeiv. “Ear & 
@s ev mpos ev elmeiv Epyov mepi Exacrov Tov eiddros ayrevdciv 
pev avrov epi ay ofde, Tov dé Wevdédpevov éeudavifew divacba. 
Tatra & éori 7d pev ev ro Stvacba Sodvar N6yov, 7d F &v TH 
AaBew", ’Avdyxn ovy tods BovdAopévovs codicredey TO TeV 
eipnuevav Adyov yévos ¢nTeiv mpd Epyou yap ecru" % yap 
roatrn Stvapis® ronjoe daiverOat cody, od Tuyxdvovet Tiv 
mpoaiperiv Exovres. 

“Ort pev oy €or Tt ToLotTov Adywr yévos, Kal Gri Tovadrys 
édlevtat Suvdpews ods kaodper cogiords, djdov- wéca 8 eoriv 
eidn trav Aéywv Tov codiorixdy, Kal éx mébowv Tov apOpir 
}) Otvapis abrn cuvértynke, Kal wéoa pépyn TvyXavet THS Tpay- 
pareias Ovra, Kal wepl trav dAd\wv Tov cuvTeAobyTeY eis Ti 
Texvnv Tavrny Hon A€éyoper. 

II, “Eor: 3) trav év 7G StadéyerOat Adywr rétTapa yévn, 
didackadtKol Kai diadextixol Kai wetpactixol Kal épiotixoi, 

Aidackadikol pév of x tov olkeiwy dpyay éxdorou paby- 
patos Kal ovK éx Tv TOD dmoxptvopévou dogav cvdAGyiLopmevot 
(def yap moréve Tov pavOdvorTa), 

Atadexrixol 8 of ex tav évddgwv ovddoyloTikol avTipd- 
TEWS, 


“f ben Fa Aideourge , ¥ he fam) Rawe Waal 
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complex, are finite, realities infinite; so that a multiplicity of 

¢- things is signified by the same simple or complex name. As, 
then, in calculation, those who are unskilled in manipulating 
the counters are deceived by those who are skilled, so in reason- 
ing, those who are unacquainted with the power of names are 
deceived by paralogisms both when they are parties to the con- 
troversy and when they form the audience. From this cause, 
and others to be enumerated, there exist proofs and confutations 
that are apparent but unreal. 


Now it answers the purpose of some persons rather to seem 
to be philosophers and not to be than to be and not to seem; 
for Sophistry is seeming but unreal philosophy, and the Sophist 
a person who makes money by the semblance of philosophy with- 
out the reality ; and for his success it is requisite to seem to per- 
form the function of the philosopher without performing it rather 
than to perform it without seeming to do so. Now, if we define 
by a single characteristic, the function of a man who knows 
is to declare the truth and expose error respecting what he 
knows. The former of these powers is ability to stand examina- 
tion in a subject, the latter is ability to examine another who 
professes to know it. Those, then, who wish to practise as 
Sophists will aim at the kind of reasonings we have described, 
for it suits their purpose, as the faculty of thus reasoning pro- 
duces a semblance of philosophy, which is the end they propose. 


The existence, then, of such a mode of reasoning, and the fact 
that such a faculty is the aim of the persons we call Sophists*™, 
is manifest. The various kinds of sophistical reasoning, the 
branches of the sophistical faculty, the various elements of the 
sophistical profession, and the other components of the art, 
remain to be examined ™, 

II. Rzasontyes in the form of dialogue may be divided into 
four orders, Didactic, Dialectic, Pirastic, and Eristic'. 

Didactic reasonings conclude from the scientific principles ap- 
propriate to a subject, and not from the answerer’s opinions, for 
the learner is required to believe? : 


Dialectic employ as premisses probable propositions and con- 
elude in contradiction to a thesis ; 


‘ K ct J peaks here abo ayo yt cake Ke tr} lie 


6 MEP! SO¢/ZTIKQN 
JOY - bk. yy Metpaorexol & of ex tev SoKxotvTwy TO amrokpivopévw Kai 
“@eLeeh NE eidévar TO Mpoorroovpévw Exe Thy emiothpnv (dv 
me) “Leathe dé, didpiorat ev érépors), 


axe R/T *"Epiorixot 8 of éx Tav dhawopévoy evddgov pr) dvtwr dé 
ats avddoyiorikol 4 pavopevot avdAAoy.oTiKol. 
’ 2 4 * > i a= #F = 
flepi pév ody tev drrodeikTixay €v Trois ’AvaduTikois €ipnrat, 
mept de Trav OtadexTik@y Kal TeipacTikav év Tois ado" TTeEpi 
~< 6€ Tov adYovioTiKay Kal € eploTixay viv A€youev. 


es 


III. fisaroo 67) Anréoy nécwy oToxdfovrat of év Tois 
Adyots aywvigopevor Kai Siadidoverxodyres. “Eats de trévre 
Cle ebous tera Tov apiOpor, eheyXos Kal yevdos Kai tapddofov Kai 
ey © gohotkiapos Kal mépmrov y TO Toljoa 1 ddodeoy fora Tov Tpoc- 
Yevoes ' Siadeyépevor (rotro & éori Td mwoAddKis dvayKdgerOa Tavrs 
Are pot Q or” GReyew) 70 pi) dv, GAG 7d Hatvdpevov Exacror eivat TobTwr, 
SrdoiKe Mdricra pev yap mpoatpodvTa paiverOar edéyxovTes, devreE- 
tro » Tid d€ yrevddpevov re Oecxvivat, Tpitov eis mapddogoy dyer, 
Sales ny ; ~ Téraprov dé codotkifery moveiy (rodro 8 earl Td woijoa Ti 
4 Acer BapBapigew éx rob Abyou Tov amoKxpwopevov), Tedev- 

raiov 8 7d mAeovdKis Tav’Td éyetv. 
t ,= IV. Tpéra & cict rot piv d\éyyew dvo of pév ydp 
ee "" elow mapa thw dé~w, of & Fw ris Aé~cws. “Eore 88 re poy 
es > mapa thy dé~w eurrowodvra rhv gpavraciay *£ Tov apiOpdr’ 
ratra & early opovupia, apdiBor(ia, oivbecis, dtaipeccs, 
mporwdla, oxnpa A€~cws. Tovrov de miotis F Te dia THs 
A emayoyiis kal oudAoyiopés, dv te AnpOA Tis GAdos, Kal 
8rt. Tod TOTAVTAX@S av Tos avTois ovéuact Kal éyos pi) TavTO 

dnrA@oaiper. 

Eioi d€ mapa péy tiv dpovupiay of towide Tay Adywr, olov 
drt pavOdvovow oi émiordpevor Ta yap amrocroparifépeva ' 
pavOdvovety of ypapparixol, Tod yap pavOdvew opovupor, 76 
Te fvviévat xpdpevov ty emioTrhun Kal 7d AapBdvew ém- 
oTneny. 

Kai wédw ori Ta Kaka ayabd Ta yap Oéovta ayabd, ra de 
kaka Séovra*, Airroy yap rd Séov, rd 7’ avayKaiov, 6 ovp-' 


K Giselle & Suslucduor 
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Pirastic employ as premisses the opinions of the answerer on 
points that ought to be known by the pretender to science, with 
the limitations elsewhere mentioned? ; 

Eristic conclude from premisses. which seem but are not 
probable, or only seem to conclude from probable premisses. 

Demonstrative reasoning having been discussed in the Analyt- 
ica*, Dialectic and Pirastic elsewhere, contentious and Eristic 
reasoning’s remain to be investigated. 


III, We must first enumerate the objects aimed at when dis- 
putants are contentious and fight for victory. They are five: 
to confute the opponent, to drive him into false proposition, to 
drive him into paradox, to reduce him to solecism, and to reduce 
him to pleonasm, that is, to superfluous repetition: or the sem- 
blance of any one of these achievements without the reality. 
The end most desired is to confute the answerer, the next to 
shew that he holds a false opinion, the third to lead him into 
paradox, the fourth to land him in solecism, that is, to shew 
that his expression involves a violation of the laws of grammar, 
the fifth to force him to unmeaning repetition. 

IV. Sxemre confutations fall under two divisions; those 
where the semblance depends on language, and those where it 
is independent of language. Language produces a false sem- 
blance of ratiocination from six causes; the ambiguity of a term, 
the ambiguity of a proposition, the possibility of wrong disjunc- 
tion, the possibility of wrong conjunction, the possibility of 
wrong accentuation, and similarity of termination. This classi- 
fication may either be established by inspection of instances, or 
may be deduced (not to exclude other modes of deduction) from 
the fact that there are just so many ways by which a single 
term or proposition may have a plurality of meanings, 

Ambiguous terms may be found in the following instances :— 
Those that learn are those that already know, for it is those that 
know the use of the alphabet who learn (can write or spell) what 
is dictated. ‘ Learn” is ambiguous, signifying either to appre Ge caw 
ciate, thatris,-to.empley knowledge, or to acquire knowledge. / Seh7 

Again :—Evil is good, for what is necessary is good, and evil is vou be ‘ 
necessary. ‘ Necessary” is ambiguous, meaning either the result 
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Batve modddxis Kal él tay Kax@y (Eo yap Kaxéy Tt dvay- 
Kaiov), kai raya0d de déovrd paper elvat. 

“Er rev atriv Kadjocba Kal éordvat, Kal képve Kal byt- 
aivew. “Oomep yap avioraro, Eotnker, Kai bomep vyidgero, 
bytalver dvicraro 8 6 Kabrjpevos Kat byidégero 6 Kdépver®, © 
Td yap tov Kdpvovta driobdy roveiy } macyew ovy Ev onpaives, 
GXN éré pev Sri 6 viv Kdépver 4 Kabypevos, dré OF ds Exapve 
mporepov. ldAiv byidfero* péy Kai kéyvev Kai 6 Kaépvov' ~ 
dytaiver 8 ov kdpvov GdN 6 kdépvev ov viv ada mpérepov. 

flapa dé tiv audiBodéiav of ro.oide, 7d Bother Oar AaBeiv pe 
TOvS TroNEpious, 

Kai dp 6 ris ywooxel, TodTo yweoKe ; Kal yap Tov yiwe- 
TKOVTG Kal TO ywwoKkdmevoy EvdexETaL MS yilweeKOVTAa onuAvaL 
TouTw Tw by", 

Kai dpa 6 6p&@ tis, robo dpa; dpa dé Tov klova, Sore dpa 6 
kiov °. 

Kai dpa 8 od gps elva, rodro od dps clvar; gps d AlBov 
eivat, oD dpa dys AiBos elvac’. 

Kai dp €art otyavta déeyew; dirtiv yap Kal Td ovyorTa 
Aéyev, 76 TE Tov A€yorTa otyay Kal TO Ta Aeyopeva ®. 

Eioi d¢ tpeis tpérot Tey Tapa Tiv 6pevupiay Kal THY audi- 
Bodiav, «is pév érav 7H 6 Adyos 7 Totvoya Kupias onpaivy 
mheiw, olov derds Kal Kim eis d¢ Grav ciwbéres Opev ovT@ 
Aéyew tpitos dé Grav 76 cuvTebey TrACiw oHpaivy, Kexw@piope- 
vov 6€ admda@s, olov 7rd emioraTrat ypdupara, ‘Exdrepov pev 
yap, el ervyev, &v TL onpaiver, TO eriorara Kal Ta ypdppara’ 
dud dé mrciw, 7} 7d TH ypdppara atrd emiorHuny exew 7 
Tov ypappdreyv dddov. 

‘'H ev otv apdiBorla kai épovepia mapa rotrous Tovs Tpd- 
mous éoriv, mapa de tiv atvbecw Ta Todde, olov Td Stvacbat 
Kabijpevoy Badifew kai pt) ypéhovra ypdpew. Ov yap radrd 
onpaiver, dv dueAdy tis ein Kal ovvbels, ws Suvariv Tov 
kaOjpevov Badifew Kai pit) ypdpovra ypddew Kai tod’ do- 
autos dy ris cuvOf, rov pi) ypdpovta ypdgew onpaiver yap 
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antecedent conditiorfs, and thifé may be “el, or a tele ition Le al 
of a desirable result, which is a good. bhug- Ck 


Again :—The same person is standing and sitting, and is an “% 


invalid and restored to health. For he who rose up is standing, 
and he who was getting well is restored to health. But it was 
the sitter who rose up, and the invalid who was getting well. 
Invalid and sitter mean respectively more than one person, both 
(sim who is now an invalid or sitting, and him who was cormerlyyt 
invalid or sitting. He who is getting well may be now an 
invalid, but he who is restored to health can only have been x 
¥ formerly an invalid. 


Of ambiguous propositions the following are instances. I 
hope that you the enemy may slay. 


Whot Wye one knows, ke knows. Either the person knowing , pS 
or the person known is here affirmed to know. 


What one sees, that one sees: one sees a pillar: ergo, that 
one pillar sees. 


What you aseholding, that you are: you are holding a stone: Pe bap Pp 


ergo, a stone you are. yor bBo 
Is a speaking of the silent possible? ‘The silent” denotes ge 
either the speaker or the subject of speech. Uy Foon ye 


There are three kinds of ambiguity of term or proposition. ate ’ 

The first is when there is an equal linguistic propriety in several 
interpretations ; the second when one is improper but customary ; 
the third when the ambiguity arises in the combination of ele- 
ments that are themselves unambiguous, as in “ knowing letters.” 
“Knowing” and “ letters’? are perhaps separately unambiguous, 
but in combination may imply either that the Jetters are known 
or that they themselves have knowledge. Such are the modes 
in which propositions and terms may be ambiguous. 


Wrong conjunction is the source of fallacy in the following in- 
stances. A man can walk when sitting or write when not writing. 
The meaning is different according as “ sitting”’ 1s joined with 
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ds eye: Stvapw Tod ph ypdpovra ypdpev®, “Edy de pi) 
avvOn, drt exer Sdvapuv, re ob ypddet, Tod ypddery. 
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7 € A 3 4 - N 4 3 
mpos. ‘O yap aris Adyos Sinpnuévos Kal ovyKeipevos ovK 
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> A 
éAevOe pov kal 7d “aevtyKovr avdpav éxaroy Ale dios 


"AxirdAcds.” 

llapa 8& tiv mpoowdiay ev pev trois dvev ypagis duadexri- 
Kois ov padtov tmoijoat réyov, ev O€ Tots yeypappévors Kal 
Tonpact paAdov, oiov Kal rov”"Opnpoy evict Stopbobvrat mpods 
Tovs éhéyxovras os adrémws eipnxéra “7d péev ov Karamvberat 
duBpo.” Avovor yap avrd TH mpoowdia, NéyavTes Td ob ofv- 

‘ ‘ > 2 as ? ’ 

tepov. Kai rd mepit 7d eévimrvioy tod “Ayapépuvovos, srt ovK 
avros 6 Zeds elev “ didopev SE of edxos dpécbat,” drAdAA TO 
évurrviw éverédXero Oidévat. Tad pev ovv roiatra mapa riv 
mpocmoiay eoriv. 

Oi dé mapa 7d cyijpa Tis Né~ews cvpBaivovoery, drav Td pr 
ravTs woatrws épunvednrat, olov 7d appev OnArAv 4 Td OAV 
dppev, 7) 73 peragd Odrepov rovrwy, i) mddAw 7d moldy mogdy 
7d troodv Trody, 4 T6 Trowody maéoyxov 7H Td Staxeipevoy troreiy, 
kai tTadAa &, os Sinpntrat wpérepov. “Eort yap 7d pi ray 
' qouety dv os Tov troteiy Te TH AE~EL onpaivey. Olov 7d bytai- 
‘vew 6polws To oxHpaTt THs Aéfews A€yeTar TH Téuve 7H oiKo- 
Sopety’ Kairoe Td pey mov re Kat Staxeipevdv mows Sndol, 7d 
dé rrovety Tt. 39 Tov adrov dt tpéroy Kai éri trav dAdov. 


V. Of pév otv rapa thy ré~ww Beyyo éx TovTov Tey 
torov eiciv trav 8 e£w tis AéLews trapadoyicpav cidn éoriv 
énrd, ev pev rapa 7d oupBeBnxés, Sevrepoy S& 7d dmAGs 7 pL? 
AMAGS GARR TH i) trod H Tore 4 wpbs Te A€yerOas, Tpirov dé 7d 
mapa tiv To éMéyxou dyvoiav, Téraprov St 7d mapa 7d éré- 
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“ ean” or with “ walk,” and “not writing” with “can” or with 
“ write.” 

He knows the alphabet he had to learn. 

The lesser weight if you can hardly lift the greater weight you 
easily can lift. 

Of wrong disjunction the following are instances. Five is 
two and three: therefore five 1s even and odd. The greater 
is equal to the less, for the greater is as much as the less— 
and something more. For the same words have different mean- 
ings when joined and disjoined ; as, I made thee a slave origi- 
nally free. Fifty warriors with Achilles fought a hundred of 
them bit the dust. 

Accentuation in unwritten discussion can hardly furnish a 
fallacious reasoning, but only in written controversy and criti- 
-cigm on the poets. Homer", for instance, is emended against 
those who condemn the expression, “ part thereof is rotten by 
the rain.” Some meet the criticism by substituting an acute 
accent for the circumflex, making him say, “ nought thereof 1s 
rotten by the rain.” Again, in Agamemnon’s dream, instead 
of making Jove say, “I grant him triumph o’er his foes,” they 
make Jove command the dream to promise Agamemnon triumph 
o’er his foes!*. These arguments, then, turn on accentuation. 


Similarity of termination produces fallacy when unlike things 
have names with a like inflexion, a male object a feminine name, 
a female object a masculine name, or a neuter a masculine or 
feminine; or when a quantity has a name with the termination 
of a quality, or a quality a name with the termination of a 
quantity, or an agent a name with the termination of a patient, 
or a state a name with the termination of an action, and so 
on throughout the categories before enumerated ’®. For the 
name of what is not an action may terminate like a name of 
action, as “ ailing” resembles in inflexion “ cutting”’ and “ build- 
ing,” though it expresses a quality or state, while they express 
actions, and so in the other categories. 

V. Lanavace, then, furnishes occasion for seeming confuta- 
tions in the modes we have mentioned. Independent of lan- 
guage, there are seven classes of paralogism arising from the 
equation of subject and accident ; from the confusion of an 
absolute statement with a statement limited in manner, place,. 
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pear ; 
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time, or relation ; from an inadequate notion of confutation ; from 
a conversion of consequent and antecedent; from begging the 
question; from taking what is not a cause for a cause; and, 
lastly, from putting many questions as one. 

The equation of subject and accident occasions fallacy when 
it is assumed that subject and accident have all their attributes 
in common. For a subject has many accidents, and it is not 
necessary that the accidents and the subject should have all their 
attributes in common, For example, if a man 1s not Coriscus 
it does not follow that Coriscus is not Coriscus because Coriscus 
is a man”: nor, because Coriscus is not Socrates and Socrates 
is a man, does it follow that Coriscus is not a man, because 
Socrates, who is denied of Coriscus, is an accident of man *. 

Confusion of absolute, and qualified or limited, statements gives 
rise to fallacy when the mere copula is taken as affirming abso- 
lute existence ; when, for instance, from the premiss, that what 
is not, is believable, we infer that what is not, is; for the copula op imal 

X affirms merely a_relation, not absolute existence: or, again, if 
we infer that whatts,ie-—net, because it is not a man or some Seeg cy 
particular thing; for not to be a particular thing is not the ce - 
same as absolutely not to be. The semblance of identity is 
produced by the similarity of the expressions and the slightness 
of the difference between the enunciation of existence and attri- 
bution, or of non-existence and non-attribution, or between 
restricted and unrestricted predication, If, for instance, the 
Indian is black generally, but white in respect of his teeth, it 
may be argued that he is white and not white; or, if he has 
both attributes in different respects, that contraries coexist. The 
difference in some cases is easily perceived; as, for instance, if 
from the premisses that the Ethiopian is black, and that his 
teeth are white, one should fancy he had proved that he is 
black and not black, putting the propositions into syllogistic 
form. But it is often difficult to detect, when a qualified pre- 
miss is conceded but the unqualified proposition seems to 
follow 4, and when it is difficult to say which alternative is 
adperly affirmed; as happens when opposite qualities equally 
exist; for it seems as if either both or neither may be absolutely 
aired ea: If, for instance, half is white and half is black, which 
is the whole to be ealled, white or black* ? 
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Other fallacies arise from not defining proof or confutation, 


heal neglecting some element of the definition. To confute is 


to contradict one and the same predicate, not only the name 
but also the reality, and not only a synonymous name but the 
identical name, as a necessary consequence of the premisses, not 
including the point to be proved, in the identical respect, rela- 
tion, manner, and time in which the predicate is affirmed by 
the opponent. The same limitations are required in defining 
false proposition. Sometimes a man omits one of the elements, 
and then appears to confute, proving, for instance, that the 
‘same thing is double and not double, because two is the double 
of one and not the double of three; or that the same is double 
and not double of the same correlative but not in the same 
respect, double in length but not in breadth; or double of the 
same correlative in the same respect and manner but not at 
the same time, whereby the proof is vitiated. With some 
violence we might put this class under the head of fallacies 
dependent on language. 


Fallacies from assuming the conclusion fall into as many 
classes as there are modes of assuming the conclusion. The 
semblance of proof arises from the difficulty of deciding what 
is different or identical’, 


A consequent gives rise to fallacy because the consecution 
of consequent and antecedent seems reciprocal, If B follows 
from 4 we imagine that 4 must follow from B, Hence mis- 
taken perception in sensation, as when gall is mistaken for 
honey because it is yellow; and because rain wets the ground, 
wetness of the ground i is ener a proof of rain. In rhetorical 
argument proof by signs’ is based on consequences, as a man is 
proved to be an adulterer by the characteristics of the adulterer, 
dressing’ elaborately or wandering at night, which facts may be 
true while the accusation is false. So in dialectic reasoning. 
Melissus in his proof of the infinite extension of the universe 
assumes that the universe is not generated, because from nothing 
nothing can be generated, and that what is generated has a 
beginning (is finite in space), and concludes that the universe 
has no beginning, and therefore is infinite in space. This does 
not follow. Because whatever is generated has a beginning, 
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it need not be that whatever has a beginning is generated, 
i.e. that whatever is not generated has no beginning: just as, 
because every man in a fever is hot, it does not follow that 
every man who is hot is in a fever. | 

We mistake for a cause what is not a cause when an irre- 
levant proposition has been foisted into an argument as if it 
were one of the necessary premisses. This is practised in 
reductio ad impossibile, for it is here that the proposition con- 
futed is one of the premisses. If, then, a foreign proposition 
be introduced among the premisses required to furnish an 1m- 
possible consequence, it may be mistaken for the cause of that 
impossible consequence. Thus, to prove that Life and the 
Soul are not identical, a man assumes that the opposite of 
destruction is generation, and therefore the opposite of a par- 
ticular destruction is a particular generation. But Death 1s 
a particular destruction and its opposite is Life. Life there- 
fore is generation, and to live is to be generated. This is 
absurd: therefore Life and the Soul are not identical. There 
is no sequence here: for, independently of the identification of 
Life and the Soul, the impossible conclusion follows from the 
premisses that Life is the opposite of Death, that Death is 
destruction, and that the opposite of destruction is generation. 
Such an argument is not entirely inconclusive; but it does not , 
bear on the point in dispute, and of this the confuter himself is 

. ae 

often unconscious. 5 Levon 

The conversion of consequent and antecedent and false impu- 2 
tation of a result to a cause gives rise to fallacies in the way we 
have explained: the union of several questions In one occasions 
a fallacy when the plurality of questions is not detected and to 
single answer is true. It is sometimes easy to see that there 
is more than one question, and that a single answer should not 
be given; for instance, Toxthe-ocean—surrownded_by the-carth, Sy to Se 
and—the—earti—by-the~sky? Sometimes it is not; and ther“Me Mea 
answerer, supposing that the question is single, either confesses 
defeat by silence, or exposes himself to seeming confutation. (“A ut Snag 
For instance, Is 4 and Ba man? Yes. Then if you strike 4 Pmusd, 
and B you strike not men but aman. Again; if part is good ‘ 
and part evil, is the whole good or evil? Whichever you Coreg, 
answer you are open to a seeming confutation or conviction of: Kore y 


ey 
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false statement, for the statement that good is evil, or evil is 
good, is false. Sometimes indeed the addition of a premiss 
would give room for a genuine confutation: e.g. if you grant 
that the same circumstances justify us in calling a single thing 
and a number of things white, or naked, or blind, because if one 
animal is blind when deprived of sight which it naturally has, 
a number of animals are blind when deprived of sight which 
they naturally have. If, then, one is blind and another sees, 
both or neither will be blind or see: which is false". 

VI. We may either divide seeming proofs and confutations 
into these classes, or reduce them all to a false conception of con- 
futation, laying down the true conception as a basis. For all the 
fallacies we enumerated may be resolved into offences against 
the definition of confutation; for either the reasonings are 
inconclusive; whereas the premisses ought to involve the con- 
clusion, of necessity and not merely in appearance; or they fail 
to satisfy the remaining elements of the definition. 

Of those that depend on language some fail in the singleness 
of the object signified, as those occasioned hy the ambiguity of 
term or proposition or similarity of termination; the last of 
which classes contains many fallacies that depend on our custom 
of speaking of attributes in the terms proper to substances!, 
Those from conjunction, disjunction, and accentuation want 
even that singleness of name or proposition which, as well as 
singleness of the thing signified, is required in proof and con- 
futation. If, for instance, the thesis speaks of cloaks, the 
conclusion of the confutation must not speak of mantles but 
of cloaks. The conclusion may be true of cloaks when the 
other word is employed, but the reasoning is unfinished, and 
requires a further proposition that the words are synonymous, 
if the answerer demands to have it explained how he is 
refuted?. 

The equation of subject and accident will be seen to offend 
against the definition of proof, which is that of confutation 
minus the condition of contradiction. For confutation is dis- 
proof, or contradictory proof. If, then, in proof we cannot 
identify subject and accident, no more can we conclude of the 
subject whatever is true of the accident, or vice versa, in con- 
futation. If the premiss states a fact of the subject A, and 
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white is an accident of A, it does not follow that the fact is true 
of all that is white. If a triangle contains angles equal to two 
right angles, and figure, element, or principle is an accident 
of triangle, it does not follow that every figure, element, or 
principle contains angles equal to two right angles. For it is 
not figure, element, or principle, but triangle, that is essentially 
connected with this property by the demonstration’. And 
so in other cases. Wherefore, if confutation is a species of 
proof, a reasoning that assumes the equivalence of subject and 
‘| accident cannot be a confutation. It is by this assumption that 
artists and men of science are confuted by the unscientific, /*¢<¢ Ge 
The latter assume the subject and accident to be interchange- # Seren ofc Oe 
able, and the men of science, knowing the essential subject — Kien. 
of a law and unready at distinction, either acknowledge the Ce 
equivalence or imagine it has been acknowledged®. Cited Citak 

Fallacies from not distinguishing absolute and limited state- 
ments fail to deny the identical predicate that is affirmed in the 
thesis. The true negation of partially white is, not partially 
white; of totally white, not totally white. If, therefore, the 
admission that an object is partially white is used as an ad- 
mission that it is totally white, the confutation of the thesis 
that it is not totally white is only apparent, and depends on 
a false notion of confutation. 

Most readily referrible to misconception of confutation are 
the class which we mentioned as such before, and which hence 
received their special denomination, for their semblance arises 
from the want of a definition, though in making such a class 
we must admit that its differentia is a character common to 
all the classes. 

Assuming the point in issue, and treating as a cause what is 
not a cause, are at once excluded by the definition of proof; 
for the conclusion must be a consequence of the premisses, 
which it is not when we mistake the cause; and must not be i 
assumed among the premisses, as it 1s in begging the question. 

Fallacies from the consequent are a species of those from the 
accident, and differ from other fallacies from accident because | 
the latter, identify the accident with a single subject, as, for 

vibty instance, yellow with honey, and white with swan; while 
fallacies from a consequent connect the consequent with +e many 
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antecedents, When two terms are identified with a third, the 
axiom identifies them with one another; and it is this identifica- 
tion which gives rise to the fallacy from consequent, The axiom 
is not true if the identity in the premisses is only of subject 
and accident, else snow and swan, which have each an accidental 
identity with white, would be identical. Again:—the argu- 
ment of Melissus identifies what is generated with what has 
a beginning, and equality with having received the same 
magnitude. Because all that is generated has a beginning 
he assumes that all that has a beginning is generated, and, 
having identified what has a beginning’ with the finite in space, 
infers that all the finite in space is generated. So with equality. 
Because things which receive the same magnitude are equal, he 
assumes that things which are equal have received the same 
magnitude. That is to say, he converts two antecedents with 
the same consequent and thereby identifies the two antecedents. 
If, then, the fallacy from accident depends on a false idea of 
confutation, so does that from consequent. This topic must be 
handled again. 

Fallacies from the union of several questions in one may be 
shewn to be illegitimate by developing the definition of pro- 
position. Propositions conjoin a single subject and single 
predicate; for the definition of a class is the same as the 
definition of a single thing, that of man, for instance, as that 
of a single man, and so on. If, then, a single proposition 
conjoins a single subject and predicate, so does the class of 
proposition’. Now, as proof is composed of propositions, and 
confutation is proof, confutation must be composed of proposi- 
tions. If, then, propositions ought to conjoin single subjects 
and predicates, the fallacies that fail in this shew a false con- 
ception of confutation, for they are composed of seeming but 
not genuine propositions. If an answer was given to a single 
question, there is a real confutation; if it only seemed to be 
given, a seeming confutation. All fallacies, then, are resolvable 
into a false conception of confutation; because some contain 
no genuine contradiction, which is peculiar to confutation, and 
others fail to satisfy the definition of proof. 

VII. In fallacies by ambiguous terms and propositions the 
deception arises from our inability to discriminate the different 
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significations of an equivocal word, for it is sometimes no easy 
task to classify the meaning’s of an equivocal word; for instanee, 
of Unity, Being, Identity. In fallacies of conjunction and 
disjunction it arises from overlooking the difference produced 
by the conjunction or disjunction, because in other cases it is 
unimportant. So in fallacies of accentuation, because the tone 
or pitch of the voice is generally indifferent to the sense’. In 
fallacies from similarity of termination the deception is due to 
the similarity, for it is hard to define when similar forms of 
expression indicate similar or dissimilar realities, and he who 
can do it must be far advanced in the pursuit of truth. We are 
seduced into error by our aptness to suppose that every pre- 
dicate is determinate and single and that something single and 
substantive is implied by determination and existence. This 
class, then, must be reckoned among the fallacies from language : 
firstly, because the deception is more common in reasoning with 
others than in reasoning by ourselves; for in reasoning with 
others we think the words, in reasoning by ourselves we think 
the realities®: secondly, because in our solitary reasoning we are 
more likely to be deceived when we think by words: thirdly, 
because the deception arises from resemblance, and this lies in 
the words. In fallacies from accident the deception arises from 
inability to discriminate what is identical and different, one and 
plural, and what predicates and subjects have or have not all 
attributes in common, So in fallacies from consequent; for a 
consequent is a species of accident, and in many cases it seems 
to be true and is treated as an axiom that, if 4 never exists 
without 4, B never exists without 4. In fallacies from not 
defining confutation and from identifying absolute and limited 
propositions the deception is due to the minuteness of the 
difference*. We suppose the qualification of manner, mode, 
relation, time, to be unimportant, and grant the unqualified 
proposition. And so in begging the question, and misassigning 
the cause, and uniting many propositions in one. In all these 
the minuteness of the difference creates the deception, for it 
makes us fail to entirely satisfy the definition of proposition and 
proof, 


VIII. Possussine the sources of seeming proof we possess the 


sources of sophistic proof and confutation'. By sophistic con- 
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futation, I mean not only proof or confutation which is seem- 
ing but unreal, but that which though real is seemingly but 
not really appropriate to the subject-matter. Such are those 
which fail to confute and prove ignorance within the peculiar 
sphere of the subject, which is the function of Pirastic. Pirastic 
is a branch of Dialectic, and arrives at a false conclusion owing 
to the ignorance of the person examined. Sophistie confuta- 
tions, even when they prove the contradictory of a thesis, do 
not prove the ignorance of the respondent, for they may be 
brought to bear against the scientific, 

We know the sources of inappropriate proofs by the same 
method as those of unreal proofs. For the same causes that 
induce an audience to imagine the premisses admitted and the 
conclusion proved, will induce the respondent to imagine so, 
and will furnish the premisses of a false proof; because, what 
a man has not been asked but thinks he has granted, he 
would grant if he were asked. Only sometimes we no sooner 
ask for the wanting premiss than we unmask its falsehood, as 
often occurs in verbal fallacies and in reductions to solecism. 
If, then, the paralogisms of contradiction are equal in number 
to the conditions of confutation that may be unfulfilled, the 
modes of sophistic confutation will be equally numerous?, 
Paralogism arises from not fulfilling any of the elements into 
which true confutation may be decomposed, Any one that 
may be wanting will leave only a semblance of confutation. 
For instance, when the cause is misassigned in reduction to 
impossibility, there is no sequence: when two questions are 
put as one, there is no genuine proposition: when we replace 
a subject by its accident, we substitute for a term something 
else than its whole essence: when we convert a consequent 
we do the same, for this fallacy is a subdivision of the last: 
when the diction is fallacious, the sequence is not in the 
reality but in the words: when the conclusion is irrelevant, 
or limitations are neglected, the contradiction instead of being 
absolute and total is partial and restricted, or the terms are not 
taken in the same respect, relation, manner: and when we beg 
the question the premisses are not independent of the conclu- 


sion. We know, then, how many causes of sophistic proof, 
there are, for there cannot be more than we have eat Thee 
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A sophistic confutation is not an absolute confutation or a 
confutation of the thesis, but only relative to the answerer ; 
and so of sophistic proof. Unless it is granted that the am- 
biguous term has a single meaning, and that the similar termi- 
nation expresses a similar reality, and so on, there is no confu- 
tation or proof either absolute or relative to the answerer. If it 
is granted, there is relative proof, but not absolute, for the 
meaning is not single, but only seemingly so, and none but this 
respondent would admit it to be so’. 


TX. Aut the sources of confutation could not be enumerated 
without universal knowledge, which belongs to no single art. 
Sciences and demonstrations are possibly infinite, and confuta- 
tions may be valid, for every demonstration confutes the con- 
tradictory thesis. The thesis, for instance, that the diagonal 
and side of the square are commensurate is confuted by the 
demonstration that they are incommensurate. To enumerate, 
then, all true confutations would require omniscience: for some 
confutations will be composed of principles and theorems of 
geometry, others of medicine, others of other sciences. More- 
over false confutations are infinite; for every art has false proofs 
peculiar to it', geometry, geometrical proofs; physiology, phy- 
siological proofs. By peculiar I mean, moving exclusively in 
the sphere of its characteristic principles. Our present task, 
then, is to trace the sources not of all confutations but of all 
dialectical confutations ; for these are limited in number, though 
common to every art and faculty. Scientific confutations 
whether seeming or real, and if real, the reasons why they are 
real, must be investigated by the man of science?. The dialec- 
ticlan must investigate the common confutations, that belong 
exclusively to no particular sphere. If we know the sources of 
probable proofs that are common to every sphere, we know the 
sources of the common confutations. For confutation is con- 
tradictory proof, and one or two proofs with a contradictory 
conclusion are confutation. We have enumerated the sources 
of all these®, and, if so, we have enumerated the solutions; for 
the objections to these principles are the solutions, and we have 
explained the forms of objection. The dialectician must also 
enumerate the sources of apparent proofs, apparent, that is, not 
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to any idiot, but to people of average intelligence; for it would 
be an endless work to inquire into the sources of every idiotic 
belief. The dialectician, then, has to discover what in the 
principles common to all spheres of thought are the sources of 
confutation whether real or apparent, that is, whether dialectic or 
seemingly dialectic, and whether pirastic or seemingly pirastic, 

X. Rezasonrnes cannot be divided, as some propose, into 
reasoning addressed to the word and reasoning addressed to 
the thought'. It is a strange error to suppose that reasonings 
addressed to the word and reasonings addressed to the thought 
form distinct classes and are not the same reasonings under 
different circumstances. For not to address the thought is not 
to apply a name to the object which the respondent thought he 
was asked about when he made a concession, and is equivalent 
to addressing the word. To address the thought is to apply 
the name to the object which the respondent thought about 
when he granted the premiss. If, then, a name is ambiguous, 
but supposed to be unambiguous by the questioner as well as 
the answerer: as, for instance, Being and Unity are ambiguous, 
but were supposed to be unambiguous both by the answerer and 
by Zeno the questioner in the argument to prove the unity of all 
Being: was this argument addressed to the word, or was it not 
rather addressed to the thought? If, on the contrary, the re- 
spondent thinks a term ambiguous when it is unambiguous 
the reasoning is clearly not addressed to his thought, For the 
possibility of being addressed to the word, or addressed to the 
thought, though it belongs primarily to fallacies of ambiguous 
term, belongs secondarily to all reasonings; because it does not 
depend on the nature of the reasoning but on the state of the 
respondent’s mind. 

It follows that all reasonings, valid and invalid, may belong 
to the class addressed to the word; for in this doctrine all those 
reasonings are addressed to the word which are not addressed 
to the thought. Else there would be a third class, neither 
addressed to the word nor addressed to the thought; but we are 
told that there is not, and that the division is exhaustive. But 
in truth reasonings addressed to the word are properly confined 
to fallacies of ambiguous term; and it is an abuse of language 
to extend the name even to all fallacies in diction. We hold, 
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then, that there are certain paralogisms of equivocation which 
do not depend on the state of the respondent’s mind, but on the 
reasoning itself containing a term that is ambiguous. 

Again: we ought not to examine confutation before we have 
examined proof; for confutation is a species of proof. We 
ought a fortiori to examine proof before we examine false con- 
futation, which is the seeming proof of a contradictory. Its 
fault must be either in the proof, or in the contradiction, or in 
both, if the confutation is not genuine. In the argument that 
the outspoken may be silent, it hes in the contradiction, not in 
the proof. In the argument that a man can give away what he 
has not got, it lies in both. In the argument that the Homeric 
poems are a figure because they are a circle, it lies in the proof. 
Where there is no fault in either, the confutation is genuine‘. 

But to resume; is it true that mathematical reasonings are 
always addressed to the thought? If the respondent thought 
triangle ambiguous, and granted the premiss in a different 
acceptation from that in which it was afterwards proved to con- 
tain angles equal to two right angles; surely it cannot be said 
that the reasoning was addressed to his thought ? 

If, on the other hand®, a name is ambiguous, and the re- 
spondent thinks it unambiguous, is not the reasoning addressed 
to his thought? If not, how ought the question to be framed 
in order that the reasoning may be addressed to the thought, 
if it is not enough to suggest to the answerer that he may 
draw a distinction? If the opponent puts the question: Is it 
- possible or impossible for the silent to be outspoken, or pos- 
sible in one sense, impossible in another? and the respondent 
answers, It is not possible in any sense, whereupon the op- 
ponent proves it is: surely his reasoning is addressed to the 
thought of the respondent? This argument, however, they 
class among those addressed to the word. 

We conclude that there is no distinct class of reasonings 
addressed to the thought as opposed to reasonings addressed to 
the word. There is a class of reasonings addressed to the word, 
but it does not include all confutations, nor even all fallacious 
confutations® ; for some are independent of language, those, for 
instance, among others, that depend on the identification of 
subject and accident9. 
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If, in order that the reasoning may be addressed to the 
thought, the questioner is required to draw the distinction him- 
self, and say, for instance, that the silence of the outspoken may 
either mean this, or it may mean that; the requirement cannot 
be enforced, for the questioner does not always suspect the 
¥ ambiguity himself, and he cannot distinguish what he thinks 
unambiguous. Secondly, would not this be didactic reasoning ? 
For it discloses the truth to an answerer who has neither pre- 
viously considered nor discovered nor formed any belief about 
the ambiguity. And why not equally in the reasonings where 
no ambiguity is involved give him similar information? As 
thus: “ Are the units in four equal to the twos? Bear in mind 
that the twos may be taken either distributively or collec- 
tively.” —* Is there one science of contraries? Bear in mind 
that some contraries are knowable, others unknowable.” This 
requirement, then, implies an ignorance of the difference be- 
tween didactic and dialectic reasoning, and of the principle 
that, while the teacher does not ask but informs, the dialectician 
asks). 
XI. Again:—to challenge the respondent to affirm or deny 
is not the part of Didactic or the teacher, but the part of 
Pirastic or the examiner. For Pirastic is a species of Dialectic, 
and prebes, not knowledge but, ignorance and false pretensions cog 
to knowledge. To do this by applying universal principles (¢\¢.¢4.~ os 
within a special sphere is dialectic: to do it in semblance only «7 a@ 
is sophistic. treed) MH >) 
Accordingly, one kind of eristic or sophistic proof is proof ; 
which seems appropriate, though really inappropriate, to the 
problem which Dialectic undertakes under the form of Pirastic, 
whether or not it has a true conclusion; for even then it is 
illusive as to the reason. A second are those proofs which are 
not confined to the special method of a science, though they 
pretend to be scientific. For the Pseudographema, or the mis- 
application of peculiar scientific principles, is not eristic, because 
confined to a special sphere, whether of art or science; e.g. the 
reasoning of Hippocrates, or the squaring of the circle by 
lunules. But Bryso’s method of squaring the circle, even if 
successful, is not mathematical, and is therefore not a pseudo- 
graphema but a sophism. Proof, then, that falsely pretends to 
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be pirastic, or relevant to the problem, is eristic, and so is 
proof that falsely pretends to be scientific, even though it be 
conclusive; for, pretending to proceed from scientific know- 
ledge, it is deceptive and illegitimate. 

Trials of force or skill are sometimes the occasions of unfair 
play and illegitimate fighting: and Enistic is illegitimate fight- 
ing in disputation. The competitor who is bent on victory at 
all hazards sticks at no artifice; no more does the eristic 
reasoner. If victory is his final motive, he is called contentious 
and eristic; if professional reputation and lucre, sophistic. 
For Sophistic is, as I said before, a money-making art, that 
trades on the semblance of philosophy, and therefore aims at 
producing the semblance of demonstration. The contentious 
disputant and the sophist use the same kind of arguments, but 
not from the same motive; and the same kind of argument 
is sophistic and eristic in different aspects. If semblance of 
victory is the motive, it is eristic; if the semblance of wisdom, 
sophistic ; for sophistry is the semblance of philosophy without 
the reality. 

The eristic reasoner to a certain extent bears the same rela- 
tion to the dialectician as the false geometer bears to the true 
geometer: for he draws his principles from the same source 
as the dialectician, and the false geometer from the same source 
as the true geometer. The false geometer is not eristic, be- 
cause his premisses are exclusively drawn from the principles 
and theorems of a science, while Eristic constructs syllogisms 
from the principles of Dialectic. They may, however, handle 
the same problem. The mode of squaring the circle by tunules, 
for instance, is not eristic, but Bryso’s is eristic. The one 
cannot be applied beyond the sphere of geometry, because it 
is based on geometrical principles; the other can be employed 
against all disputants who do not know what is possible or 
impossible in their respective spheres, for it applies to subjects 
different in kind. The same may be said of Antipho’s method 
of squaring the circle. If, again, a person controverted the 
expediency of walking after dinner by Zeno’s proof of the im- 
possibility of motion, such an argument would not be medical, 
because it has a catholic application. 

If the relation of Eristic and Dialectic was exactly similar 
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to that of the false and the true geometer, there could not be 
eristic arguments on geometrical problems. But the fact is 
that Dialectic has no definite sphere, and demonstrates nothing 
categorically, and investigates no essential theorems. For there 
is no genus that embraces all Being, and, if there were, there 
could be no common principles of all Being®. No science that 
demonstrates categorically any positive theorem can interrogate 
or offer to accept either alternative, for either alternative would 
not furnish a proof. Dialectic interrogates. If it had to de- 
monstrate any theorems, it could not trust, at least for the 
elements and special principles of the proof, to interrogation : 
for if they were denied by the respondent, it could have no 
weapons to oppose to his objection. 


Pirastic is a Dialectic: for it is not a speciality like geometry, 

but a faculty that may be possessed by the unscientific. He 

who does not know may examine the pretensions of another who 
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gmt prove knowledge of the primary. laws, not to know them “/, ee | 
“© roves ignorance. Pirastic, then, is not knowledge of any definite g © — et 
sphere, and therefore is conversant with every sphere: for all » ~ a ae 
sciences have certain common elements or catholic principles... y 
Accordingly, even the unscientific employ Dialectic and Pirastic, 4, 
for all persons to a certain extent assume to test pretensions o7 any 
to knowledge. Pirastic and Dialectic are the application of FRB. f: 
those catholic principles, and these the unscientific possess as d F Pet 
well as the scientific, though their expression of them may be ©" fin. 
very defective in precision. Accordingly, all practise confuta- eee 
tion. Unmethodically they perform the work which Dialecti¢?* “tet 
performs methodically, and the examination of false pretensions 
by methodical reasoning is Dialectic, Such principles are nume- 
rous, and applicable to every province, but have no positive 
nature, and form no determinate genus, resembling, in this 
| respect, negations: others, on the contrary, are limited to 
~ Ul spheres. ‘The former enable us to examine pretensions BE 
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HéOodos dracav tyer tavrnv tiv. Oewpiav. 

XII. Kai wepi pév rev ehéyyov eipntat Tay hawopévwv" Tepi 
de Tot wevddpevdv 71 Oei~ar kai tov Adyov eis Adogov adyayeiv 
(rofro yap jw Setzepov ris coguotixijs mpoaipéoews) mp@Tov x 
bev ody éx Tod muvOdvecOal mas Kal Sid THS Epwrhjcews cup- 

Baive pddiora. Td yap mpds pndty dpicavta Keipevoy epwrav 
Onpevtixov éote Tovbrwv eiky yap A€éyovTes apaprdvover pad- 
Aov eixyn 8% A€éyouow, brav pndéy Exwor tpoxeiuevoy, T6 Te 
épwray mwodAd, Kady wpicpévoy H mpos 5 diadéyerat, Kal TO Ta 
doxotvTa Aéyew a£woidy moe? tiv’ evmopiay Tod eis déogov 
dyayeiv 7) Weidos: édv Te épwrapevos hy 7 amropy Tovray TL, 
ray Cefs dyew mpos & emtyetphparos evropéi. Avvarov d& viv irrov 
4 
hofe fe. mpos TO ev dpxn. Lrotxeiov dé ToD Tvye 7 Wetdous Tivos 
Cr oe i addgov 7d pydeuiav edOds epwrav béow, adda doKew 
Los ty€porav pabeiv Bovdépevory xopay yap emixeipnparos 7 oKéyres Sp 
_ ore. TIpos dt 7d yrevdbpevoy SeiEat tSios Toros 6 cogucriKés, 
3 em TO dyew mpds To.atra mpos & evropet Néywv. “Eaora: dé kai 
-—“~ Kada@s Kal pt) KadG@s TodTO Troveiv, KaOdrrEep EEX On mpdrepor. 


Kakoupyeily Ota Tovr@y 7) mpérepor amaiToiyTa yap Ti TotTo 


lléXw mpis 7d mwapdédofa r€yetv oKoTeiv Ex Tivos yévous 
6 diadreysuevos, fr’ érepwray 8 Trois moddois ovTor A€éyouor — 
mapddofov- tot: yap éexdoros Tt Towivrov. Zroxetov de Tov- 
Tov To Tas éxdoTwy ciAndévar Oéves ev Tais mpordocow®, 
Avcis 8& Kai rovTwv 4 mpoojKovea éperar TO cupavivery | 
drt ov Sia Tov Abyov cvpBaiver rd ddogov. dei BE TovTO Kat 
BotrAcTat 6 aywrigomevos. 


“Er. & é« trav Bovdncewv Kal tov ghavepov Sofay. Ov 


ay be Jokrolie citar ad 
| 


ies fcegaad Peeled ties Can 


very unlike the sciences that demonstrate. Eristic reasoning, 
then, is not exactly similar to false geometry; for it does not 
consist of paralogisms drawn from a limited sphere of principles, 
but of proofs drawn from catholic principles applicable to every 
sphere }5, 


Such are the modes of sophistic confutation. The investiga- 
tion of them and power to apply them belong to Dialectic: for 
all these matters belong to the method of Proposition. 


XII. Unreat confutation has been examined. False or 
paradoxical statement, the second aim of the Sophist, is obtained 
by the mode of questioning and interrogating ; by questioning, 
for instance, without previous definition of the problem. For 
random answers are more likely to be wrong, and answers are 
made at random when there is no point in issue. , If there is a 
definite point in issue, it is useful to multiply questions and 
request the respondent to give his genuine opinion, and if he 
states candidly his beliefs and disbeliefs, to lead him on to 


: 
c 


yrrneg 


A 


controversial _ground', This fraud is less practicable now, ao whe ve 


the answerer will demand, What has this to do with the 
question? Another rule for obtaining a false or paradoxical 
statement is not to put a proposition with-eenfidence;—but to 
pretend to ask from a desire to learn: for consultation gives an 
opening to attack. Another artifice for proving error is to lead 
the discussion on to debatable ground. This may be done 
fairly in some cases, as we have already mentioned. 


Again :—paradox may be elicited by considering to what school 
the respondent belongs, and proposing some tenet of the school 
that the world pronounces to be a paradox; for there are such 
tenets in every school. For this purpose it is useful to have 
made a collection of paradoxes. The proper solution is to shew 

,that the paradox has no connexion with the thesis, as the dis- 
putant pretends. 


Another source of paradox is the opposition of secret wishes 
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yap tavra Botdovrai re kal gaciv, adda dé€youor pév 
Tovs evaynpoverTadtous Tay Adywy, BotAovTa dé Ta Hhatvopeva 
Avorredciv, olov TeOvavat Kad@s padAov 7 (Hv Hd€ws haci detv 
kai méveoOat dixaiws waddov 7 mAovreiv aicypas, Bovhovrar de 
ravavtia, Tov pev odv Aéyovra Kara ras BovAnoes els Tas 
ghavepas ddgas axréov, Tov 0€ Kara Tatras els Tas ys 
pévas’ apdorépws yap avayKalov wapadofa dA€yew" 4 yap 
mpos Tas pavepas 4 mpos Tas ddaveis dégas epotow évavria. 

Mdetoros S82 réros éari Trot moeiy mapddoga ré€éyev, dowep 
kai 6 Kadvuxdjjs év 7@ Fopyia yéypamrat A€ywv, Kai of dpyaioe 
dt mavres @ovto cupBaivew, mapa Tb kata giow Kal kar& Top 
vopov' évavria yap elvar piow kai vopov, kal thy dtkatociyny 
Kata véuov pev elvat kaddv Kara piow 8 ov Kadév. Aeiv ovv 
Mpos ev Tov eivévTa Kata hiow Kata vopov anavTav, mpos de 
Tov Kata vopov emi tiv diow ayew apdorépas yap elvat 
Aéyeww wapddoga. "Hv dé 76 péev kata iow avrois TO adnés, 
To 0€ Kata vomov Td Tois mrodAois Soxoty. “Nore Sndrov Gre 
K&KEivol, kabdaep kal of viv, 7) eheygar ) mapddoga A€yew Tov 
droxpivdpevor v émexelpovv 7 roel. 


“Eva d& Trav épwrnpdrov tye apgorépws ddogoy elvar tiv 
amixpirw, olov mérepov Tois copois 4} To marpl def melOecOat, 
Kai Ta cupdhépovta mpdrrev 7 Ta dikaia, Kal adixeiobar 
aiperérepov 7) BAdrrev. Aci & dyew els Ta Tois moddois 
Kai Trois copois evavria, eav pev A€yn Tis ws of mepl Tods 
Aéyous, els TH Tois moAXois, Ev 8 ws of woAdol, el Ta Tois 
év déyo. Paci yap of pev ef avdyxns tov eddaipova Sixatov 
elvat’ tois d€ moddois addofov rd Bacihéa pH eddatpoveir. 
“Eott d& Td els Ta obrws Adofa cuvdyew Td abtd Te els Thy 
Kara giow Kal kata vopov brevavtincw dyew 6 pv ite 
vopos déga tay modd@v, of St copol Katad giow Kai Kar 
adiderav Aéyovew. 


XIII. Kai ra pev wapddoga ex rovrwy dei (nreiv trav Térev 
mepi d€ Tod mojoa ddorecyeiv, & wey Aéyouey 7d ddohecyeir, 
eipjkapevy 40n. [ldvres dé of rooide Adyor roiro BovAovTat 
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and open professions. Men profess all that is noble while their 
wishes are set on their material interests, They profess that 
a glorious death is better than a pleasurable life, and honour- 
able poverty than sordid opulence; but their wishes are not in 
harmony with their words, If the thesis is in accordance with 
their real desires, the respondent should be confronted with 
their public professions; if it is in accordance with these, he 
should be confronted with their real desires. In either case he 
must fall into paradox and contradict their public or private 
opinions. 





An abundant source of paradox is what Callicles in the 
Gorgias is represented as pointing out, and which was 
familiar to all the ancient disputants, the discrepancy of nature 
and law. They considered the two to be opposite, and justice, 
for instance, to be beautiful by law, but not by nature: so that 
if the thesis conforms to nature, it must be confronted with 9 ¢y, ».deu 
law; if conformable to law, with nature. In either case the ¢ /, sigtona 
respondent must fall into paradox, The ancients meant by 
nature, truth; by law, public opinion. Thus, like modern 
disputants, they aimed either to confute the respondent or to 
land him in paradox. 


[ 


Some questions involve a paradox whichever way they are 
answered. Ought a man to obey the wise or his father? Ought 
he to do what 1s expedient or what is just? Is it better to be 
wronged or to wrong? We must lead the respondent on into 
the questions where the world and philosophy are at variance, 
and if he agrees with the philosophers, confront him with the 
opinions of the many; if he agrees with the many, with the 
judgment of the speculators. The one think that there is no 
happiness without virtue; the others think that happiness is 
the lot of every king. This method is the same as that which 
employs the discrepancies of nature and law: for law is current 
opinion ; nature and truth the creed of the wise. 


XIII. Paravoxss, then, are to be obtained from the sources 
enumerated. Pleonasm, as we have already stated, means 
superfluous iteration. Reduction to pleonasm is as follows, 
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move’ et pndev Siahéper Td dvopa 7 Tov Abyoy eEtmeiv, duTda- 
civ d& Kai dimddotov jpiceos Tavré, «ef dpa éoriv ipiceos 
dimddotov, éotac huloeos Hpioeos Simddoiov, Kai wadw av 
avti rod Simddo.v dimAdowv Hpioeos TeOn, Tpis Errat elpn- 
pévov, Hpioeos Hpioeos Hpioeos Simddoiov. Kai apa eorw 7 
émriOupla %d€05: rotro 8 éoriv dpegis Hdéos' Eotw dpa ») 
éerriOupia dpegis Hd€os Hdéos. 

Eioi 8 mdvres of rowiro tév Aéywv Ev TE Tois mpods 71, 
boa pr) pévov Ta yévn GAAA Kai adTa& mpos TL A€yeTal, Kai 
mpos T6 abrd Kal ev amodidorat. Ofov % Te dpegis tivds dpegis 
Kal % emOvpia Tivds emiOvpuia, Kal 7d Sirddovov Tivds dimdAdotov 
kal durddowov tpioeos. Kai dowy % ovoia*® ovk dvT@y mpés Tt 
drkos, av eiciv Efeis 7) wdéOn 4 TL ToLovTov, Ev Te Aby@ avTav 
mpordndotrat, KaTnyopovpéver emi rovros. Olov 7d mepirrov 
dpiOuds pécov éxwv' eati 0 apiOuos mepittés’ eoTtw apa 
apiOuos pécov exwv apiOpds. Kai ef rd otpdy Korddrns piwods 
éoTiv, tot Oe pls ou, €or apa pis fis KoiAn. Paivorrat 
d€ moiety ot towtvres eviore Oia TO ph mpoomvvOdverOa «i 
onpaiver tt Kal’ abrd rAeyOev 7d dimAdowov 7 adder, Kal ef TL 
onpaivel, wOTEpoy TO avTO 7) ETEpov, AAA TO oUpTrEepacpa éyeLY 
evOds. “Adda haiverar ia Td TO dvopa Tadd elvat TabTd Kai 
onpaiverv, 

XIV. 2odorkiopds 8 ofov pév eotiv eipntat mporepov. “Eart 
dé TovTo Kal moteivy Kal py) TrowdvTa daiverba Kai mootvTa pur) 
doxetv, kabdrep 6 IIpwraydépas EAeyer, €i 6 pHvis Kai 6 wHAnE 
dppev éoriv' 6 pev yap éy@v ovAopevny codoKif~a pev Kar 
E€xeivov, od gaiveras dé rois ddAois, 6 dé ovAdpwevoy paiverat 
fev GAX ov codroxiger. AnAov ody Gri Kav Téyvy TLS TodTO 
Ovvairo rroveiv’ 616 TrodAoi Tov Abywv ov avAAOYL {operat ToAoL- 
kirpov paivovrat cvddoyiferOat, kabdrep ev Trois Ehéyxots. 

Eiot d€ wdévres cxeddv of hawopevot codrokiopol mapa 7d 
TO0e, Kai drav 4) mra@ois' pjre dppev pyre OndAv dSndAol GARG 
To peratv. Td pev obros dppev onpuaiver, 7d 8 airy Ondv' Td 
6& rotro Oé\ec pév 7d peragd onpaive, wodAdAdKis d& onuaiver 
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Let us assume that an equivalent expression may always be 
substituted for a term. If, then, the double is double of its 
half, and double is equivalent to double of its half, it follows 
by substitution, that the double is double of its half of its half, 
and, by further substitution, double of its half of its half of 
its half. Again, if appetite is appetite of pleasure and appetite 
is equivalent to desire of pleasure, appetite is desire of pleasure 
of pleasure. 


All these reasonings turn on relatives where both the genus 
and the species! is a relative and has the’ same correlative: as 
desire and appetite are both relatives and have the same 
correlative, pleasure; and double and double of half are both 
relatives and have the same correlative, half. Or they turn 
on terms which are not properly relatives but whose definition 
expresses the subject of which they are states, affections, or 
other attributes. E. g. if odd is equivalent to number that 
has a middle unit, odd number is number number that has a 
middle unit; and if aquiline is equivalent to hooked nose, an 
aquiline nose is a hooked nose nose. The reduction to pleonasm 
is not genuine when the premiss has not been granted that the 
relative has a meaning by itself and means the same when 
joined with the correlative®. The conclusion is drawn without 
this premiss: because the term being the same, it is assumed 
to have the same meaning in both cases. 


XIV. Soxecism we explained before to be barbarism in 
language. It may be either real and apparent, or real and 
unapparent, or apparent and unreal, as Protagoras said. If 
wrath and helmet are masculine nouns, he who gives them 
a feminine concord commits a real but unapparent solecism ; 
he who gives them a masculine concord commits an apparent 
but unreal solecism. This appearance can be methodically pro- 
duced; and there are methods which apparently but not really 
convict of solecism, as there are methods of apparent but not 
real confutation. 


Almost all seeming solecisms depend on the neuter pronoun 
That, and the masculine or feminine names of objects that are 
not really male or female but neuter. He denotes a male, She 
a female, That properly denotes a neuter, but often really 
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kaxeivoy éxdtepov, olov ti rotro; Kaddérn, ~vdAov, Kopicxos. 
Tot pev ovv &ppevos kai rod Oydreos diagépovew ai mraces 
drracat, rod dé peragd ail piv ai 8 of. Aobévros d) wodAdxis 
Tovro, avAAoyifovrar ws elpnuévou Todrov duolws dé Kai dAAnv 
mT@ow avt adAdAns. “O d& mapadoyiopos yiverat dia 7d Kowdv 
elvait Td ToUTO TAELbvVaY TT@TEwY’ TO yap TOTO onpaiver dré 
pev otros dré dt rovrov. Aci & évaddAadé onpaive, pera pev 
Tod éoti Td ovTos, wera dé Tod elvar TO TovTOY, olov ott Kopi- 
oxos, elvat Kopioxoy., Kai émi trav Ondéwv dvopdtov wcatras, 
kal émi Tay Aeyomévav pevy oKevov, ExdvTwy Oe Ondrelas 7 
dppevos khjow. “Oca yap eis 7d 0 Kai TO v TeAEVTA, TadTa 
péva oKevous €xer KAnow, olov EvAov, cxowiov, Ta dé ut) OUTS 
dppevos 7) Ondcos, av Evia Hépopev el Ta oKetn, olov aoKds 
pev dppev rovvoua, xAivn dt OfdAv, Atémwep Kal emi Tay ToLOv- 
tev doatros Td tori Kal 7d elvar Stoloe. Kal tpdmov rive 
Suobs éotiv 6 godrotKiopods Tois Tapa Td Ta pi?) Spoia dpoims 
Aeyomévors” EXéyyos. “Doawep yap Exeivois emi Trav mpayyd- 
Tov, TovTos emi Tov OvoudToy cuprimre codoki{ew" dvOpwiros 
yap kai Nevkbv Kal mpa@ypa Kai dvopd eotiv. Pavepody ovv Sri 
Tov goAOLKLopoy TreLpaTéoy Ek Tav elpnuévwy TT@TEWY TUAXO- 
yiger Oat. ) 

Eidn pev oby Taira Tay aywvictikay Aédyov Kal pépn Tov 
eid@v Kai Tpéro. of eipnuevor. Atadéper & ov pixpov, eay 
TaxOn mws Ta Tepi Tiv épeTrnow mpds Td AavOdve, GomrEp ev 
trois Siadextixois. ‘“Egeéns ovv trois eipnuévors Tatra mparov 
AEKTEOY. 

XV. “Eort 5% mpds 7d Aéyyxew! ey pev pcos yaherov 
yap dua moda ovvopayv eis dé Td pijKos Tois mpoepnuevors 
orotxelois xpnotéov. “Ev & tdyxos: borepifovres yap Hrrov 
mpoop@ow. “Ere & dpyi) kal gidoverkias rapatrépevot yap 
Hrrtov OvvavTat puddrrecOat mdvTes* aTotxeia Se THS opy7s 
76 Te pavepov éavToy Troveiy Bovddbpevor adixeiy Kal Td Tapdmay 
avacyvvtety, “Eri 7d évaddaé Ta épwripara ribévat, édy Te 
mpos Tatrd mdeious tis Exn Adyous, édv Te Kal Srt ovTwS Kai 
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denotes a male or female. What is that? That is Calliope: 
That is wood: That is Coriscus. The cases of masculine and 
feminine nouns are always distinguishable; not so those of 
neuters, When That in the premiss represents He, we may 
argue as if it represented Him, and vice versa: and a fallacy 
will arise from this variety of representation. It alternately 
represents He or Him, according as it accompanies the infini- 
tive or indicative mood. So it either represents She or Her, 
and either the nominative or the accusative of neuter objects 
which have masculine or feminine names, For neuter objects 
ought to have names ending in On, and the other terminations 
ought to denote the male or female sex, but are sometimes applied 
to neuters, as askos (wine-skin) has a masculine termination, 
khne (bed) a feminine. The names of these objects, just like 
proper masculines and feminines, change their inflexion accord- 
ing as they accompany the indicative or infinitive, that is, dis- 
tinguish the nominative and accusative cases. Reduction to 
solecism resembles the fallacies that arise from similarity of 
termination or Figura dictionis, There we are cheated in the 
category of the things, here in the cases of their names, for 
man and white are both names and things, Solecism, then, is 
proved under the circumstances we have indicated. 


We have now enumerated the branches of sophistic disputa- 
tion and their subdivisions and methods. For concealment of 
his purpose, Arrangement is important to the sophist as to the 
dialectician. We therefore proceed to treat of Arrangement‘. 


XV. Lenern is favourable to concealment; for it is hard to 
see the mutual relations of a long series of propositions. Length 
is to be produced by the methods already mentioned?. Quick- 





ation, 


faa 


ness facilitates concealment, for the answerer has not time to Ma « 
foresee consequences. So, too, anger and the heat of dispute; @2<C G, 


for any mental discomposure puts us off our guard, Anger may 
be produced by effrontery and open attempts to cheat. So, too, 


alternately proposing the premisses either of different arguments a Pes 


for the same conclusion, or of arguments to prove opposite con- 
clusions, for the answerer has to guard against different and 
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drt ody obras: dua yap ovpBaiver 7) mpds wrEiw 7 mpds Tavay- 
tla moiobat riv dudrakivy. “Odws db mavtra Ta mpos Thy 
kptipiy ex Oévra mpérepov xphoiwa Kal mpds Tods aywviori- 
Kovs Adyous: 1) yap Kpbyris Eri Tov AaOely ydpuv, TO dé AaOeiv 
THS amrdarns. 

[pis 8¢ rods dvavetovras arr adv oinddciv elvat mpos Tov 
Aéyov, €€ aroddcews Epwryntéov, ws Tovvayriov BovAdmevor, 7 
Kal €£ ivov mowivta tiv épdtnaw adjdov yap évTos Tod Ti 
BovrAeTat AaBeiv Frrov dvoxodaivovow. “Oray rt’ éml Trav 
pepav did tis 76 Kal’ Exacrov, emdyovra Té KaObAov ToA- 
Adkis ovK Epwrntéov, dAXr’ ws Sedopevm ypnotéov eviore yap 
olovrat Kai avrol dedmKéva Kai Tots aKovovar paivovrar dia 
Thy THS éraywyns pveiav, ws ovK adv hpernpéva pdrnv. Ev 
ois Te pay ovopate onpaiverar Td KaOddAov, GAA TH GpoLrdTyTE 
Xpnoréov mpos 7d cupdhépor' AavOdver yap % dpordrns mod- 
Adis. I[lpés re 7d AaBeiv thy mpéracw TovvayTiovy mapaBad- 
Aovra xpi) muvOdverOat- oiov, ef Séor AaPeiv dri dei wavTa 
T® Tatpt weiOecOa, mérepoy Admavra Sei weiPerOat Tois yoved- 
ow 7 wavt arebeiy; Kai Ta ddAvydeis OACya® wérepoy ToAAa 
cvyxwpyréov 7 odAiya; Maddov ydp, cimep avdyxn, ddgeev av 
elvat WoAAG tapatibepevay yap éyyds Tav evavriwv, kal peif@ 
kai peydha paiverat kal yelpw kal Berri trois dvOpérois. 

2pidpa d€ Kai wokdAdkis Trovet Soxeiy EAnAEyX Oat TO padioTAa 
copioTikoy auKopdvTnpa Tay épwravTov, TO pndey cvAdOyiwa- 
pévous pi) Epe@tnpa roeiy 76 TedevTaiov, GAA cupTEepavTiK@s 
elmreiv, ws TvAAEAOYiopevous, oUK dpa Td Kal Té, 

Zogiorixiy dé Kai rd, Kewpévov tapaddgov, 7d hatvépevor 
ag.otv amoKpiverOa, mpokepévov Tot doxovvros e€ apyis, Kal 
Ti EpaTnow Tav ToLovTev obrw moeicbal, wérEpby oor SoxKel 
‘Avdykn yap, dv 7 Td épérnpa é£ dv 6 ovddoyiopes, } EXeyxXov 
7) mapddogoy yiverOau, dévros piv ereyxov, ui) SdvTos dé nde 
Soxeiv pdcKovtos adofov, ur ddvros dé doxeiv 8 dporoyodvros 
eAeyxoeidés, 


“Ezt xaOdmep Kai €v Trois pyropixois, kal év Trois éXeyKTiKors 


i 
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opposite dangers. Generally all the dialectic methods of con- 
cealment® are available in contentious reasoning, for concealment 
is a means of fraud, 


When the answerer denies whatever he fancies helps the 
argument, you must ask the negative, as if you wanted the 
opposite of what you really do, or affect indifference. When 
doubtful what you want to obtain he has less seope for mere 
obstruction. Often when the particulars of an induction are 
granted, the universal should not be asked but employed as if 
granted: for the answerer will fancy he has granted it and so 
will the audience, as they will recollect the induction and 
assume the particulars were not asked without a purpose. 
The absence of a single name for the subject of the generaliza- 
ti is advantageous to the questioner, for the similarity will 

ften be undetected*. To obtain a proposition you should con- 
trast it with the opposite. If, for instance, you want to obtain 
the premiss, that a man should obey his father in all things, 
you should ask, Should a man obey or disobey his parents in all 
things ; and if you want the premiss that a small number mul- 
tiplied by a small number is a large number, you should ask 
whether it is a small number or a large number; for if com- 
pelled to elect, one would rather pronounce it a large number. 
For the juxtaposition of contraries increases their apparent 
quantity and value. 

An appearance of confutation is often produced by a sophistic 
fraud, when the questioner, without having proved any thing, 
instead of asking the final proposition, asserts it in the form of 
a conclusion, as if he had disproved the thesis®. 


It is sophistic, too, when the thesis is a paradox’, to ask in 
proposing the premisses for the respondent’s genuine opinion, 
as if the thesis was his genuine opinion, and to put all the 
questions in this shape: Is it your real opinion, et cetera, If 
the question is a premiss of the proof, the answerer must either 
be confuted or led into paradox: if he grants the premiss, he 
must be confuted: if he says it is not his real opinion, he utters 
a paradox: if he refuses to grant the premiss, though he allows 
it to be his opinion, it looks as if he were confuted. 

Again, as in Rhetoric so in Dialectic, diserepancies should 

E 
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dpoiws Ta évavTidpara Oewpynréov 7) mpds Ta bp éavTod heyé- 
peva, 7) mpos ods Gpodoyel Kadas A€yev 7} Mparrew, ETL pos 
rods Soxotvras To.ovrous, 7) mpos Tods dpoiovs, 7) mpos Tods TAEl- 
oTous, 7} mpos wavras. “Qowep re Kal admoxptvopevar TOAAGKIS, 
bray ehéyyovTal, roiober ditrév, dv wéAAN cvpPaive ereyyxO7- 
ceca, Kal EpwravTas xpnotéoy ott TovT@ mpos Tovs EvicTa- 
pévous, av wdi pev ovpBaivn adi dé uy, drt obras eiAndev, olov 
6 Kreopav moet ev to MavdpoBotrAw. Aci dé Kai adiorape- 
vous Tov Adyou 7a Aowra Ta Emyelpnudto@y EemiTéepvew®, Kal 
Tov amokpivopevoy, av mpoacbdévntat, mpoevioracbat Kai mpo- 
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be developed between the thesis and the tenets either of the 
answerer or of those whom he acknowledges to be high autho- 
rities, or of those who are generally so acknowledged, or of 
those of his own school, or of those of the majority of people, or 
of those of all mankind’. And as the answerer avoids imminent 
confutation by drawing distinctions, so the questioner who fore- 
sees an objection that applies in one sense and not in another, 
should explain that he means the proposition in the unobjection- 
able sense, like Cleophon in the Mandrobulus. And digressing 
from the argument in hand he should by anticipation restrict 
the bearing of his other arguments, and the answerer similarly 
should meet his other arguments by anticipatory protestation 
and objection. Sometimes the questioner must attack a propo- 
sition different from the thesis, by means of misinterpretation, 
if he cannot attack the thesis, as Lycophron did when required 
to deliver an encomium on the lyre. If the answerer demands 
what is the drift of a question, as the law is that the object of 
a question must be assigned on demand, and a definite answer 
micht put him on his guard against the intended confutation, 
he should be told that the object is to prove the contradictory of 
his thesis, the affirmative of his negative, or the negative of his 
affirmative; not that the object is to prove, say, that contraries 
fall under the same science, or that they fall under different 
sciences. The conclusion should not be asked as a proposi- 
tion. Some premisses should not be asked but assumed as 
granted. 


XVI. We have expounded the sources of questions and the 
modes of questionmg in contentious disputation. We have 
now to discuss answers and solution and the use of this 
theory. 

It is useful to the lover of truth for two reasons. As it 
chiefly turns on language, it teaches us the various signification 
of words and the different sequences in the world of words and 
the world of realities. Again, it corrects our solitary reason- 
ings; for he who is easily led by an opponent into undetected 
paralogisms, will often fall of himself into similar errors. 
Thirdly, it is useful to save us from the imputation of want of 
eulture. For if we censure a mode of disputation without being 
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able to specify its vices, our censure may be suspected of pro- 
ceeding not from insight but from prejudice. 

The manner in which the answerer should encounter this 
kind of argumentation is plain, if we have rightly enumerated 
the sourees of paralogism and the frauds of the questioner. 
But it is not the same thing to be able on examination to see 
through an argument and correct its error, and to be able under 
interrogation to oppose it with promptitude. What we know 
has often only to change its position to become unknown to us. 
Here, too, as elsewhere, quickness and slowness depend on prac- 
tice: and if we understand a sophism but want practice, we 
shall often be too late to apply our knowledge. And the same 
occurs as in geometrical reasoning: here we sometimes accom- 
plish an analysis but cannot succeed in the synthesis: so in 
disputation we may know the principle of a sophism, and yet 
be unable to arrest it in the process of formation. 


XVII. To begin :—as the show instead of the reality of proof 
may sometimes, in my opinion, be properly intended, so may 
the show instead of the reality of solution. For eristic con- 
futation is not genuine but only apparent. There is no genuine 
proof but only the appearance of proof to be dissipated. If 
confutation is the evolution of an unequivocal contradiction from 
certain premisses, to avoid confutation there is no need of dis- 
tinction when a term is equivocal, because it leads to no genuine 
contradiction, and the sole motive for distinguishing when we 
answer is to avoid the appearance. It is the shadow not the 
substance of disproof that has to be repelled. Indeed equivocal 
propositions and terms and the other fraudulent artifices may 
mask genuine confutation and make it uncertain whether a man 
is confuted when he really is. For as the answerer may say 
when the questioner has constructed his proof, that the thesis 
is only contradicted by means of an equivocation, even though 
he really used a word in the same signification as the questioner, 
it is not certain whether he is confuted, for it is not certain that 
his averment is false. Whereas if the questioner had drawn a 
distinction when he put the equivocal question, there would have 
been no uncertainty about the confutation, and the requirement, 
less insisted on now than formerly in eristic, that the answer 
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must be simply Yes or No, would then be practicable. As it is, 
the unfairness of the questions compels us to add something to 
them in our answer to correct their vices: though, if the 
distinction was properly made by the questioner, the answer 
should be simply Yes or No. 


If it is held that equivocal terms lead to genuine confutation, 
it is impossible for the answerer to avoid confutation. Where 
the same proper name denotes several individuals, he must 
perforce nominally deny what he affirmed, and affirm what he 
denied. The correction that some have proposed is ineffectual. 
Not Coriscus, they say, is musical and unmusical, but this 
Coriscus is musical and this Coriscus is unmusical. Here “ this 
Coriscus” and “ this Coriscus” are the same terms, and have — 
contradictory predicates. ‘“ But they do not mean the same 
person.” No more did the simple name: so that nothing is 
gained. To call one of them simply Coriscus, and the other, 
this or that Coriscus, is unjustifiable; for why should one rather 
than the other have the distinctive addition, when their right 
to it is equal ? 


As it is uncertain when we have not drawn the distinction 
whether we are confuted or no, and we have the nght to draw 
distinctions, to grant a premiss absolutely and without distinc- 
tion is an error, and makes the answerer, or at least his answer, 
appear to be confuted. It often happens that we see an 
ambiguity but hesitate to distinguish, because the occasions are 
so numerous, for fear of seeming to be perversely obstructive. 
Then, never having suspected that a given point would be the 
hinge of the argument, we are surprised into paradox. As, 
then, we have the right of distinguishing, we must use it 
unhesitatingly, as I said before’. 


In equivocation if two questions were not put as one, there 
would be no paralogism, but either a genuine confutation or not 
even a seeming one. What is the difference between asking 
whether Callias and Themistocles are musical, and asking the 
same question about two different persons of the same name? 
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If the persons are two, the question is two. If, then, it is 
wrong to give a single answer to two questions, it is wrong to 
give a simple answer to an equivocal question, even when it is 
true in every signification, as some say you ought. It is just 
the same as asking, are Coriscus and Callias at home? In either 
case, whether both are at home or neither, there are two ques- 
tions. The truth of a single predicate to several subjects does 
not make the questions one. Ten thousand questions might all 
be answerable by one single Yes or No, and yet it would not be 
a single answer: else there could be no dialectic. And the same 
is true if many subjects have one name. If, then, a plurality of 
questions must not receive a single answer, no more must an 
ambiguous proposition be answered Yes or No. This is not 
really an answer but a speech. It is made sometimes from not 
foreseeing the consequences. 


As there are unreal but seeming confutations, so, as we said 
before, there are unreal but seeming solutions, which must some- 
times be employed in preference to the true® in contentious 
disputation and replying to arguments based on equivocation. 
When we admit premisses which we believe, we should use the 
formula, Granted, for this will preclude accessory confutation. 
When to save our thesis from confutation we must maintain a 
paradox, we should profess it to be our genuine opinion; thus 
we avoid confutation and efface the character of paradox. 


We have explained what begging the question means, and it 
is allowed that when assumptions are closely connected with the 
Issue we may deny them and refuse to concede them as pre- 
misses on the plea that they beg the question: similarly, if a 
necessary consequence of the thesis is false and improbable, we 
should use the same plea, for a necessary consequence seems to 
be part of the thesis. Again, if the subject of a premiss obtained 
by generalization is nameless, and only indicated by comparison, 
we must say that what was propounded and granted was not 
the prineiple now employed, for this is often the case?. Ex- 
cluded from these courses we must attempt to shew that the 
proof fails in some of the elements which we enumerated. 
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Properly expressed questions may be answered simply or with 
a distinction: the understood but unexpressed portions of ob- 
scure or elliptical questions are the harbours of fallacy. Do you 
grant that what is of the Athenians is the property of the 
Athenians? Yes. And so in other cases? Yes. Is not man 
of the animals? Yes. Man therefore is the property of the 
animals. But man is said to be of the animals because he is an 
animal, as Lysander is said to be of the Spartans because he is a 
Spartan. Obscure questions, then, are not to be granted with- 
out distinction. 


- When of two propositions the truth of the first involves the truth 
of the second but not reciprocally, if we have the option we should 
grant the truth of the second. For the questioner will have to 
argue with greater trouble and at greater length. If he tries to 
prove that one term has an opposite, another not; if he is right, 
we should say, they both have, but in one case it is nameless. 


The world has some opinions which it considers it false to 
contradict, in others it is undecided and permits contradiction, 
as, for instance, on the question whether the soul is mortal or 
immortal. Sometimes, again, the natural interpretation of a 


thesis is doubtful: whether, that is to say, it is to be taken in Gog 
a metaphorical sense, like a proverb, which is a practical aphorism Aa Pte, 
in a figurative dress, or in a literal sense, like the mathematical Geo7% Oy 


theorem that the diagonal of a square is incommensurate to th” 


side. In such a case, when moreover the doctrine is problematic 
and the world is undecided, we may safely adopt a metaphorical 
interpretation: the doubtfulness of the meaning saves our inter- 
pretation from seeming sophistic, the indecision of the world 
saves our assertion from seeming false, and the presence of 
metaphor is a bar to confutation. 


Foreseen questions should be anticipated by protestations and 
distinctions ; for this disconcerts the questioner. 


XVIII. One true solution of a false proof is the indication of 
the false premiss that causes the false conclusion. False proof, 
however, not only means a conclusive proof with a false con- 
clusion, but also an inconclusive though apparent proof}. An- 
other solution, then, will be the indication of the premuiss 
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XIX. Tov pév ovv mapa tiv épwvupiay Kai tiv adpduBo- 
Aiav eéyxe@v of pév Exovet T@v Epernudrer TL WAEiw@ THpalvor, 
of d€ TO cupTEepacpa TodkAaxa@s AEeydpevov, oiov Ev pev TO 
atyavTa eye TO oupTepacpa ditTrov, ev dE TH pi) oUVE- 
wisracOai” rov emiotduevov ev Tav éepwrnudrev apiBodor, 
Kai 7d dirrdév Gré pev ear dré & ov« éqtiv, GAAa onpaiva 
70 Sirrdv 75 ev dv 7d 8 ovK dy. 

"“Ocas pey odv ev TH TeAEL TO TOAAYa@S, av pr) mpockaBy 
ri dvripacw, ob yiveras @eyxos, ofov év TS Tov Turdv dpar 
dvev yap avripdoews ovk fv Edeyxos. “Ooos 8 ev ois 
EpoTnpariv, ovK avayKn mpoatropnaa 76 dittév- od yap mpos 
Tovro* add dia Tot7o 6 Aéyos. “Ev apy pev odv 7d dumdodv 
Kal évopa Kal éyor ovTws amoKpiréoy, drt Eat ws, Eat. O ws 
ot, eomep TO oryayta A€yew, Sri EaTiv ws, EaTt 8 ws ov. 
Kai ra déovra® mpaxréov Eotw d, tot 8 & ot Ta yap déovTa 
Aéyerat TordAaxas. “Eav d& AdOn, emi Tédkee TpooribevTa TH 
épwricet diopOwréoy®. "Ap €ort’ otyavta déyetv; OW, GAG 
tovde atyavTa. Kai é&v trois Exovar dé 7d wWACovaxas &Y Tals 
mpotdcecw dpoiws. Ouvx dpa ovverioravrat oti emiotavTat ; 
Nai, adAX ovy of obras éemiotdpevor’ ov yap TavTov eorw Gri 
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that causes the false appearance. Conclusive provfs are solved 
by contradiction of a premiss, inconclusive proofs by distinction. 
Again :—conclusive proofs either have a true or a false conclu- 
sion. Those whose conclusion is false may be solved in two 
ways, either by contradicting a premiss or by a counterproof 
directed against the conclusion”: those whose falsity is confined 
to the premisses, by contradiction alone, as the conclusion is 
true. Accordingly when we wish to solve a proof we must first 
look to see whether it is conclusive or inconclusive, and, if 
conclusive, whether the conclusion is true or false; and then 
solve it either by distinction or contradiction, and in the latter 
case either by enstasis or by counterproof, as I said before*. It 
is very different to solve a proof under interrogation and after- 
wards. To anticipate is difficult; to detect a fallacy at leisure ; 
18 easy. CaJgre 
XIX. Wuen there is an ambiguity in a term or a proposition 
of a confutation, the ambiguity sometimes lies in the premisses, 
sometimes in the conclusion. In the argument about speech of 
the speechless the conclusion is ambiguous’: in the argument 
about the unconsciousness of knowledge a premiss is ambiguous. 
The ambiguous proposition is true in the answerer’s sense, false 
in the opponent’s. 
When the ambiguity lies in the conclusion, unless the con- 
clusion is previously denied by the respondent, there is no 
confutation, as we may see in the argument about sight of 
the blind’, for confutation requires contradiction. When the 
ambiguity lies in a premiss, the semblance of confutation does 
not require a previous contradiction of the ambiguous proposi- 
tion; for then the ambiguous element is not the subject or 
predicate of the thesis confuted, but the middle term of the 
proof. The thesis-sheuld—at—startingbe-stated with a distince- 
tion, if it contains any ambiguity. We should maintain, for oy 
instance, that speech of the speechless is possible in one sense sa hap 
and not in another, and that what is necessary ought sometimes 
to be done, sometimes not, as the word is ambiguous. If the 
ambiguity is not at first detected, we should afterwards restrict 
and correct the thesis. ‘Is speech of the speechless impossible ? 
No, but speech by the speechless is. So when the ambiguity is 
in the premisses. Is not knowledge conscious? Some is, that 
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ouK €oT. ovverioracbar Kal drt rods wdl émiotapévovs ovK 
éo7wv. “Odws Te payeréov, dv kal dmda@s ovddoyi(nra, dre 
ok 8 édnoey amépyoe mpaypa, GAX dvopa’ aot ovK 
eA€YXOS. 


XX. Pavepdv dt Kal rods mapa tiv diaiperw Kal obvOcow 
mas AvTéow dv yap dtatpodpevos Kal ovyTiOémevos 6 Adyos 
Erepov onpaivn, ovumepawopévov Tovvaytiov Nexréov. Eiai de 
médvres of Totodror Abyot mapa Tiv aivbeow 7H Sialpectv. *Ap 
@ «ides od Toiroy TumTépuevoy, To’Tw érimreTo ovTOS; Kal @ 
éeTimreTo, ToUT@ ad cides; Exel pev oy TL KaK TGV aupiBdrA@Y 
EpaTnudtov, GAN tor. mapa atvOeciv, Ov ydp éore derrov Td 
Tapa Tiv dtalperu ov yap 6 avros Adbyos yiverar dtatpovpevos, 
elrep pt) Kai Td dpos Kal pos TH mpoowdia ex Oey enpaiver 
Erepov”. ‘AX év pey Trois yeypappévors Tavrov dvopa, bray éx 
tay altav oToxel@v yeypappévov 7 Kai doatrws, KaKet 0 dn 
Tapdonua moivrar, Ta de POeyyoueva ov raitd. “Qot ob 
dirrév 7d apa dialpeow. Pavepoy dé Kai brit ov mavres of 
eAeyxot trapa 7d ditrév, KaOdrep Tivés hac. 


Alaiperéov obv TS amoKpwopevm ov yap TavTov ideiv Tois 
opOahpois tumréuevov kal 7d pdvar ideiv roils opOadpois 
tuntTopevov. Kai 6 Evdvdjpov dt Adyos, dp oldas od viv 
ovaas ev [leipaced tpijpers ev Zixedia wv; Kai waddw, ap 
cot ayabdv dyta aoxutéa poxOnpdy elvar; ein 0 dv tis 
ayabds wy oxuteds poxOnpés’ dor eorar dyabds oKxureds 
poxOnpés. "Ap wy ai émtoripat orovdaiat, crovdaia Ta paby- 
para; Tod d€ Kkakod omovdaiov 7d pdOnya®- omovdaioy dpa 
pdéOnpa 7d Kaxdv. “AAG pry Kal caxdv Kai padOnpa 7d KaKkér, 
wore Kakov pdOnua rd Kakdv. “AAN eorl Kaxdv orovdaia 
émiaThpn. “Ap adnbes elreiv viv drt od yéyovas; yéyovas 
dpa viv. *H dddo onpaive diaipebév adnbeés yap elmety viv 
ri ad yéyovas, ddN ob viv yéyovas. *Ap ads dtvaca Kal-a 
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is to say, such and such a kind of knowledge; for there is a 
difference between the restricted and unrestricted premiss. If 
the questioner argues without regard to the distinction, we must 
contend that he has contradicted the name and not the reality, 
and therefore has not confuted. 

XX. Ir is evident how fallacies of composition and division 
are to be solved. If the composition or division produces a 
difference of signification, when the opponent draws his con- 
clusion from the premisses in one signification, we must say 
they bore the other. The following arguments depend on com- 
position and division. Was the man beaten with that with 
which you saw him beaten, and did you see him beaten with 
that with which he was beaten'? The reasoning has something 
of the fallacy of ambiguous proposition, but belongs to a distinct 
class, the fallacy of composition. We have not here a single 
proposition with a double meaning, for the division produces 
two propositions, just as the characters, oros and horos, are the 
sign of two different sounds, distinguished by the breathing 
though not by the accent. The written word may be the same 
when it has the same letters in the same order, though even 
written words are now distinguished by accents and aspirates, 
but the spoken words are undeniably different. The fallacy of 
division, then, does not consist in ambiguity, nor is ambiguity 
the principle of all sophism, as some have asserted’. 

The answerer must distinguish and point out the difference be- 
tween seeing with the eyes a man beaten and seeing him beaten 
with the eyes. So in the argument of Euthydemus. Do you 
in Sicily know at this moment there are triremes in the Pireus*? 
Again: a good shoemaker can be a bad shoemaker, for a good 
man may be a bad shoemaker, therefore he is both a good shoe- 
maker and a bad shoemaker®, Again: if the knowledge of a 
thing is good, it is a good thing to learn; the knowledge of evil 
is good, therefore evil is a good thing to learn. But evil is evil 
and a thing to learn, therefore it is an evil thing to learn, As 
it is true that the knowledge of evil is good (the fallacy must lie 
in the rest of the reasoning). It is true to say in the present 
moment you are born: then you are born in the present 
moment. No: the division makes a difference: if is true in 
the present moment that you are born but not that you are 
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divaca, oirws Kai taira moijoais dv: ov KiOapifar 8 exes 
divapw tod Kibapifer KiOapioas dv dpa ov xiOaplfwv. *H ov 
Tovrou éye: tiv Ovvapiv Tov ov KiBapif@y KiOapifew, add dre 
ov ToLel, Tow ToLely, 

Avovo. dé twes Totrov Kai dAdws. Ei yap ed@xey ws 
dtvatat mrovety, of hac ovpBaiverw ph KiBapigovra KiBapifew 
ov yap twavTws ws Otvara: troeiy deddcba Troijoe’ ov TavToY 
8 civac os Stvarat Kal mdvras ds dbvarat moiv. ‘AAG 
gpavepov drt od Kada@s Avovow Tov yap Tapa TavTov Adywv 
4 aut) Avots, abrn 8 ody appubce emi mdvtas ovde TaVTwS 
epwaTwpévous, aN eoTt mpods Tov epwTavTa, ob mpos Tov 
Aéyov. 

XXI. /lapa dé riv mpoowdiay Aéyor pév ovK eioiv, obTE TAY 
yeypappevey ovre Tav AEyopevav, WAY ei Ties OALyo yeE- 
voiwT dv, olov ovTos 6 Abyos. *“Apd y earl TO ov KaTadvels 
oikia; Nat, Ovxoty 76 od karadves Tod karadves amopacts ; 
Nai. “Ednoas & eivat 76 ov Karadvers oikiayv 7 olkia dpa 
admépacis. “Qs 8} Avréov, dijdov' od yap radrd onpaiver ofv- 
tepov 7d Ot Baptrepoy pnbév. 

XXII. Androv dt Kai roils mapa 7d wcatras AéyerOat Ta 
pe) TabTa mas dravTytéov, emelrep Exopev TA yévn THY KaTN- 
yopiav. ‘O yey yap tdoxev épwrnbels pi) dwdpxew Ti Tt Tobrov 
boa ti tort onpaiver 6 8 eigev dadpyov ti Tév mpos Te F 
mocav, Soxotytwy d¢ ri éoTs onpaiver dud tiv A€~w, olov Ev 
rode To byw. “Ap EevdéxeTat Td adTd dua Toeivy TE Kal 
memonkevac: OU, ‘Add pry dpav yé Te dua Kal éwpaxévat 
To avTé Kai Kava tatTé evdéyerar. “Ap earl Ti Tav Tdéoyew 
moieivy TL; OU. Ovxoiv 7d réuverar Kaierar alcOdverat dpolws 
Aéyeral, kal mdvTa Tadoyew Ti onpaiver madw de Td A€yew 
Tpéxew opav dpolws adAnAows A€yerar GAA piv Th y Spay 
aicOdvecOai Ti éaoTw, @oTe Kai mdoxev TL Gua Kal Tole. 
Ei 8€ ris éxet Sods pr evdéxer Oar dpa ravTd woveiv Kal meroin- 
Kévai, TO Opav Kal éwpaxévac hain eyy@peiv, ob éEAHACYKTAL, 
i pr A€yor 7d Gpav moeiv Tt GAAG Tdcyew mpordet yap 
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born in the present moment.—Do you do what you can and 
as you can? Yes. Not harping, you can harp. You harp, 
then, not harping. No: you have not the power to harp not 
harping, but when not harping you have the power to harp. 


The solution some propose is different. If it is granted that 
a man does a thing as he can, they say it does not follow that 
he harps not harping, because it was not granted that he does 
the thing in all the ways in which he can. The solution is 
clearly bad, for fallacies identical in principle should admit of 
the same solution; but this solution will not apply to other 
fallacies similar in principle, nor to every mode of interrogation. 
It is a solution relative to the individual arguer, not to the 
argument. 


XXI. Accentuation scarcely gives rise to any fallacy either 
in writing or speaking, but a few might be invented like the 
following :—A house is where you lodge (ow with circumflex 
and aspirate), you do not lodge (ou with unwritten grave accent 
and soft breathing) is a negation, therefore a house is a nega- 
tion. The solution is plain, for the word is not the same when 
the accent is grave and when it is circumflex. 


XXII, Iv is plain that we must solve fallacies from similarity 
of expression by pointing out the difference of category denoted 
by similar words. The thesis denies the existence of a sub- 
stance, and the questioner proves the existence of a relation or 
quantity that seems to be a substance from the form of ex- 
pression. For instance: can we be making and have made 
one and the same thing? No!. Why, we can be seeing and 
have seen one and the same thing. Can an action be a passion ? 
No. Why, to be cut, to be burnt, to be affected by a sensible 
olyject, are similar expressions, and all denote passions. Again, 
to say, to run, to see, are similar expressions. Now to see is 
to be affected by a sensible object, therefore it is both an action 
and a passion. In the former example, if I asserted in my thesis 
that one could not be making and have made the same thing, 
and granted that one could be seeing what one has seen, I am 
not confuted unless I grant that seeing is making. This addi- 
tional premiss is required, but the hearer thinks that when J 
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rovrov TO épwriaros’ aA brd Tod akovovTos trodkauBadverac 
dedmxévat, Gre TO TEuveElY Toleiy TL Kal TO TETLNKEVaL TreETOLN- 
Kévar edwke, Kai doa addAa opoiws A€yerat. To yap Aotrov 
auras mpootibnow 6 adkov@y ws duoims eydpevovy TO dE déE- 
yeTat pev ovy dpuoiws, paiverar de dia tiv A€~Ew. Td adrod 
dé cupBaiver Grep &v Tais opwvupiatss olerat yap & Tois 
épovipos 6 ayvas Tav éywor b Edyoev dmopijoat Tpay La, 
ovx dvopa Td Oe Ett mpocdel Epwrnparos, ef ep ev BdErov 
A€yet TO Gu@vupor ovTws yap ddvTos EoTat EAeyxos. 


"Opoin de Kai oide of Adyou Tovrows, ef 6 TIS Exav VoTEpoy 
pr) exer aweBadev’ 6 yap Eva povoy amwoBadkwvy acrtpayador 
ovy Efer deka aotpayddous, “H d pév pet) Eyer mporepor Exar, 
dmoBeBAnkev, dcov d€ py Exel 4} boa, ovK avdyKn TocairTa 
dmoBareiv. ‘Epwrnicas obv 6 exe, ovvdye emi Tod boa Ta 
yap d&ka ood. Et ovv fpero e€ apyns ei boa Tis pi) Exet 
mporepov Exar, apd ye amoBéBAnke Tocatra, ovdeis dv Edwxer, 
GAN 7} Tocadra 7 Tobrwy Tt. Kal dre doin dv tis d ph Exe 
ov yap exel Eva peovoy dotpdéyadov, “*H ov Sédwxev 6 ovK 
eixev, GAN ws ovK ciye, Tov Eva. Td yap pévoy od Téde 
onpaive ovde roidvde ode tocdvde, dAX ws Exe mpds TL, olov 
dre od per dddov. “Nomep ody ef pero ap 3 ph tis exer 
doin av, ui) pdvros dé Eparo «i Solin dy tis TL TaxXéws ju?) 
éxov Tayéws, Pyoavtos d€ avAdoyiforro bru Soin dv Tis 3 pr 
éxel. Kai havepdy dri od ovddedAGyiorat 7d yap Taxéws ov 
T6d€ didévar GAN Bde Sid6vae éorivy ads d ph Exe tis, Soiy av, 
olov déws Exar Soin dv AvTNpas, 


"“Oporon dé Kai of rowiSe mdvres. “Ap FF pi) Exer yxeupi 
rimrar dv; 7) @ wh exer dpOarua ida dv; ob yap exer Eva 
pévov. Avovor yey obv twes réyovres Kal ws exer Eva povor 
kal opOadpov kai dX drioiy 6 mrelw éxwv. Oi dé Kai os 
5 exer Aa Bev edidov yap piav pévoy odtos Widow Kai obrés 
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granted that to be cutting is to be making, and to have cut 
to have made, I also granted that the remaining forms denote 
corresponding categories, The hearer himself grants that the 
remainder have a similar signification, whereas the signification 
is different, though the forms are similar, What happens in the 
fallacies of ambiguous term happens here. In the fallacies of 
ambiguous term the uninitiated fancy that the reality is contra- 
dicted as well as the name, whereas confutation requires a fur- 
ther admission, that one reality is denoted by the ambiguous 
name. If the answerer grants this, he is confuted, 

Similar to these reasonings are the following. What one 
had at first and has no longer he need not have lost, for if he 
had ten dice and loses one he has no longer ten, No. What 
he had at first and has no longer he must have lost; though he 
need not have lost as much or as many as he had at first. The 
thesis spoke of the substance that he has no longer, the con- 
clusion speaks of the quantity. If it had been asked, when a 
man has a certain number of things at first and not subse- 
quently, must he have lost them all? it would have been answered, 
No, he need not have lost them all, but he must have lost some 
of them. Again:—A man may give away what he has not got, 
for he may have many and give away only one. No. He does 
not give away a thing which he has not got, but a thing which is 
not related in the giving as it was in the having, if he had many 
and gives only one, for on/y denotes neither substance, nor quality, 
nor quantity, but relation, namely dissociation from others. When 
the thesis is that a man cannot give what he has not got, if it is 
granted that a man may give quickly what he has not got 
quickly, and I infer that a man may give what he has not got, 
my argument is inconclusive: for quickly does not denote sub- 
stance but manner, and the manner of giving may be different 
from the manner of having; for a man may have with pleasure 
what he gives with pain. 

Similar, too, are the following :—Suppose the thesis to be, a 
man cannot see with an eye he has not nor strike with a hand 
he has not. But a two-eyed or two-handed man has not only 
one eye or hand but may see or strike with only one. Some 
meet the argument by contradicting the premiss which denies 
that a man has only one eye or anything else when he has more 
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¥ exe, paci, piav pévnv mapa rotrov Wigov. Oi 8 evds 
Thy eparnow® avatpodyres, dre evdéyerar 6 pr) ElaBey Exe, 
ofov oivov AaBdovra idvv, dtapOapevros ev TH ANWe, Exe 
dgiv, "AAN drep EA€xOn Kai mpdtepov, obra wavTes ov mpds 
Tov Adyov GAA pos Tov dvOpwrov Avovew. Ei yap Fr airy 
Avows, OdvTa TO avTikeipevoy ovy oldy Te Ave, Kabdrep emi 
trav &d\dwv" ofov, ef Eote pev b Eat 8 8 ot Avot, av amdOs 
8@ A€éyeoOa, cuptepaiverar eav dé pur) ovpTepaivynTal, ovK av 
ein Avows ev d€ Tots mpoeipnpévois mdvT@v sidopévwv oddé 
papev yiverOa svddoyiopor. 


“Er 8¢ wai of8 elai rodtay tav Aéyor. “Ap 8 yéypanrat, 
éypadéro®; léypamra: dt viv bri od KdéOnoat, yevdis Adyos 
jv & adnOns, or eypddero’ dpa dpa eypadero Wevdys Kat 
arnOfs. Td yap wevdy 4 adn bq Adyor 7 Sdfav elvar od réde 
GAG robvde onpaiver 6 yap avros Aéyos Kai emi THs ddEnS. 
Kai dp 8 pavOdve 6 pavOdver, roir éorivy 6 pavddve ; pay- 
Odver d€ tis 7d Bpadd rayd. Ov roivey db pavOdver GAX os 
pavOdve: cipnxer. Kai dp 8 Badi~e ris mare’; Badifa de 
Thy jpepay bdnv. *H ovy 6 Badige: ad bre Badifer eipyeer. 
Ovd’ érav rhv KtdAiKa wivew, b wives GAN e£ ob. Kai dp 6 tus 
oidev, 7) paddy % edpav oidev ; my dé TO pev evpe TO 8 Euabe, 
Ta dudw obdérepov. *H 8 pév dav, & d& ody adwavta®. Kai 
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than one. Or suppose the thesis to be, What a man has re- 
ceived and not parted with he possesses; and the premisses, He 
received only one ballot, but, having several before, does not 
possess only one: conclusion, Therefore he does not possess 
what he received. Some solve this by contradicting a premiss, 
and maintaining that he possesses only one from this donor: 
others by contradicting the thesis, and asserting that it is pos- 
sible not to possess what one received; to receive sound wine, 
for instance, and if it was injured in the storage, to possess sour. 
All these solutions, like some mentioned before, are addressed, 
not to the argument but to the arguer. In every true solution, 
an admission contradicting the allegation of the solution would 
make the confutation valid, as in the other examples. For 
instance, if the solution is a distinction, an admission that the 
premiss is true without distinction would make the conclusion 
valid. Where a valid conclusion does not follow from the con- 
tradictory of the solution, that solution cannot be true. In the 
above examples, even if all is supplied which the proposed solu- 
tions allege to be wanting, there still is no conclusion *. 

The following arguments belong to the same class. Suppose 
the thesis to be, that the same statement cannot be both true 
and false. Then because what is written was written a certain 
time ago, and what is written, namely, that you are seated, is 
false now, though true when it was written; the arguer con- 
cludes that what was written was both true and false. But the 
falsity or truth of a statement is not its substance (what is 
written) but its quality: and so of opinion. Again:—what a 
man learns is what he learns: a man learns a slow march quick 
(quickly), therefore quick is slow. Here the subject which a 
man learns is confused with the rate of his learning. Again :— 
what one walks he tramples on: a man walks a day; therefore 
he tramples on the day. Here we change from space to time. 
Again :—when a man is said to drink a cup, the expression con- 
fuses the vessel and the wine. Again:—suppose the thesis to 
be, that the same thing cannot be both known and unknown; 
then because all that a man knows he knows either by teaching 
or discovery ; and if part of his knowledge was taught him, and 
part discovered, the whole was neither taught nor discovered, 
1 conelude that the whole was both known and unknown. The 
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éri Eott Tis Tpiros avOpwmros’ map avrév Kal todvs Kad’ exa- 
orov. 1706 yap avOpwros kal dav Td Kolwoy ov Tide TL, GANA 
Tolovoe TL 7 Mpos TL Tas H TeV ToLOvTMY TL onpaivel. 
‘Opoiws 6 xa eri tot Kopioxos kal Kopicxos povoixés, 1é- 
TEpov TavTov 7 ETEepov; TO pev yap Tdde Ti TO dE ToLdvdc 
onpaive, oat ovK eoTw avTd exbérba®, Ov 7d exriberOa 
6& moet tov tpirov dvOpwrov, dd\AX Td dep ride Te clvas 
cvyxwpeiv. Ov yap éora 768e 71 elvas Sep Kaddias Kai brrep 
dvOpwros éorw. Ovd' ef tis Td exTiOépevov pur) Srep Tdde Te elvan 
Aéyot GAN Strep trotdv, ovdev dioice: Eatat yap Td mapa Tovs 
mo\Aovs év ti, olov 6 dvOpwros. Pavepdy odv dri ov Soréov 
rode Tt elvat Td KoW7 KaTHyopovpevoy emi taaw, GAN Hroe 
Tov 7) Tpos TL Toadv H Ta@Y ToLOUTeY TL onpaive, 


XXIII. “Odws & év rots mapa rijy défi AGyois del Kara 
7) dvtixeipevoy Ecrat 4 Avois 7 Tap 6 éoTw 6 Aédyos. Ofov 
ei mapa atvvOecw 6 éyos,  Avats SteddvTi, ef Oe mapa diai- 
peo, ovvOévri, [ddw ef mapa mpoowdiay ofeiav, 7) Bapeta 
mporwdia dAvois, ei dé mapa Bapeiav, 4} ofeia. Ei 8 wap 
dpevupiav, éotit Td avtixe(wevov dvopa elrévTa vey, olov Ei 
eupuyov' ovpBaiver déyew, dropjcavra pi) elvat, Sndody ws 
éori eurypuyov ei & aypvyov épnoer, 6 & eupvyxov ovvedoyi- 
waTo, héyew os Eotiv dypvyov. “Opoiws dé Kai emi Tis apgu- 
Borias. Ei 8 wap opodrnta dé~ews, Th avtikeivevovy Eorat 
Avois. "Ap & pi) Exet, doin dv tis; *“H ody & pr Exel, GAN 
as ovk tye, olov éva povov dotpdyadov. *Ap 8 ériorarat, 
i) pabov % edpay ériorarar; “AX ovy & éeniorara. Kai ei 
i Badige: marei, dAXN oby Gre. ‘Opoiws dé kai emi Tar 
addov. 
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solution is, that the premiss asserted, that all he knew distri- 
butively, not all collectively, was from one of these sources. 
Again, the proof of a third order of man, besides the individual 
man and the ideal man, depends on the confusion of category. 
For man and other generic terms are not names of substances, 
but of quality, or relation, or mode, or some other accident. So 
in the problem whether Coriscus and the musician Coriscus are 
different or the same, one term expresses a substance, the other 
a quality which cannot be really isolated. It is not, however, 
the isolation that produces the third order of man, but the 
assumption that the generic man is a substance, for without 
this, what is common to Callias and the generic man could not 
seem to be a substance. And what is isolated may be considered 
as not a substance, but merely a quality, without any logical 
inconvenience, for we shall still have a one besides the many, 
for instance, the generic man”. We must maintain, then, that 
genera are not names of substances, but merely names of quali- 
ties, or relations, or quantities, or other accidents", 


> XXIII. Wauey language is the source of fallacy, the opposite 
interpretation to that which produces the fallacy furnishes the 
solution. If composition produces the fallacy, division gives the 
solution ; if division, composition. If acute accentuation creates 
the fallacy, grave accentuation supplies the solution; if grave, 
acute. If an ambiguous term is misinterpreted, give the oppo- 
site interpretation. If the thesis said a thing was animate, and 
the terms prove it inanimate, interpret them so as to leave it 
animate: if your thesis said it was inanimate, and the terms 
prove it animate, interpret them so as to leave it inanimate; 
and so with ambiguous propositions. If similarity of expression 
leads to confutation by one interpretation, the opposite interpre- 
tation provides the solution. If the thesis is, that a man cannot 
give what he does not possess, then your concession must be ex- 
plained to be, that the possessor of many things who gives only 
one, gives, not a thing that he does not possess, but a thing 
that is not related to other gifts as it was to other possessions. 
Each element of a man’s knowledge is known either by tradition 
or by discovery, not the sum total. A man oe the way 
he goes, not the time. And so in the other cases 
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XXIV. Att fallacies from the equation of subject and accident 
admit of the same solution. It is undetermined when the sub- 
ject has the attributes of its accident, and sometimes. it is be- 
lieved and maintained to have them, sometimes not. We must 
therefore reply to every conclusion based on this principle, that 
it does not follow ; and we must be prepared with an example !. 
The following arguments depend on the equation of subject and 
accident. You do not know what I am going to ask you about ; 
I am going to ask you about the nature of the Summum 
Bonum ; therefore you do not know the nature of the Summum 
Bonum?. You do not know the person approaching with a 
muffled face; he is Coriscus: therefore you do not know Co- 
riscus*. The statue is a workmanship; the statue is yours; 
therefore the statue is your workmanship. The dog is yours; 
the dog is a father: therefore the dog is your father*. A small 
number multiplied by a small number is a large number, Then 
a four multiplied by a four is a large number; but a four multi, 
plied by a four is a four; therefore a four is a large number ®. 
What is true of the accident is not of necessity true of the 
subject (and vice versa): for only those things whose entire 
essence is one and indistinguishable have all their attributes in 
common. But being the Summum Bonum is not exactly the 
same as being about to be asked: nor is approaching with a 
muffled face exactly the same as being Coriscus. So if I know 
Coriscus and not the person approaching, it does not follow that 
I know and do not know the same person: and if this is mine, 
and a workmanship, it is not my workmanship, but my chattel 
or property ; and so in the other cases, 

Some solve the difficulty by distinguishing the thesis and 
making the fallacy consist of Ignoratio elenchi. They say we 
may know and not know the same thing but not in the same 
respect: that, if you know Coriscus and do not. know 
who approaches, you know and do not know the same per- 
son, but not in respect of the same predicate. But, in the 
first place, as I said before’, all fallacies on the same prin- 
ciple ought to receive the same solution. Now this solution 
would not apply if we argued, not about knowledge, but 
about existence or relation: if, for instance, because this slave 
is a father and this slave is yours, I argued that he is your 
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father. Though the solution is applicable with some predicates, 
and the same thing, for instance, may be known and unknown 
in different respects, with other predicates it is inapplicable. 
In the second place, the same argument may have several 
faults, but it is not the exposure of any fault that is solution ; 
for the falsity of the conclusion may be demonstrated without 
explaining why the reasoning is fallacious. To solve Zeno’s 
proof of the impossibility of motion, we ought not to try to 
prove the opposite; for though we gave ten thousand valid 
proofs, this would be no solution; for it would not disclose 
where the vice of his argument lay. If an argument is incon- 
clusive, or concludes what is true or false from false premisses, 
the exposure of this vice is solution. In the third place, though 
this distinction of the thesis may be admissible in other cases, 
it is not admissible here: for here you know that Coriscus is 
Coriseus, and that he who approaches approaches. But the 
same subject can only be known and not known in respect of 
different predicates; known, for instance, to be white, and not 
known to be musical. Here the same person is known to be 
Coriscus and not known to be Coriseus, or known to approach 
and not known to approach. 

So it is wrong to solve the fallacy about number by retract- 
ing the thesis that a number cannot be both great and small’. 
When an argument is inconclusive, to overlook the want of 
cogency, and maintain the truth of the conclusion, is bad logic. 

Some class these fallacies under the head of Equivocation, 
maintaining, for instance, that yours means either your father, 
your son, or your slave. But a term or proposition is only am- 
biguous when it has a plurality of proper significations?; and 
this man’s child cannot properly signify a child that is this 
man’s slave. It is the equation of subject and accident that 
produces the fallacious combination. Is it yours? Yes. Is ita 
child? Yes. Then it is your child. No. It is yours, and a 
child, but not your child. 

So too the proof that some of evil is good, (for wisdom is 
knowledge of evil,) is referred to the class of ambiguity, But 
the expression of a thing (the genitive case) is not ambiguous, 
as it only properly denotes property (has a possessive force). 
Granting, however, that the genitive is ambiguous, (for when 
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we say man is of the animals we mean he is a species, not 
the property, of the animals; that is to say, the genitive may 
have either a possessive or a partitive force,) still when we 
express the relation of wisdom to evils by putting evils into 
the genitive, we do not mean that wisdom is absolutely of 
evils, but that wisdom is a correlative, namely, the knowledge 
of evils. The fallacy then lies not in ambiguity but in the con- 
fusion of absolute and restricted propositions. If, however, the 
expression that there is a good of evils, is not ambiguous when 
we affirm that wisdom is of evils, do we not obtain an ambigu- 
ous conclusion when we assume a good slave belonging to bad 
masters? Perhaps not even then, for a thing that is good and 
of the bad is not therefore a good of the bad'*. The expression 
that man is of the animals is not ambiguous", for ellipsis is not 
ambiguity, for we may call unambiguously for the Iliad by 
saying, “ Achilles wrath!*.” 

XXV. Faactes from the confusion of absolute or unrestricted 
propositions with propositions restricted in mode, place, degree, 
or relation, are to be solved by comparing the conclusion with 
the thesis, to see whether there is any restriction on either side ms, tele, 
to prevent their being contradictory'. For contrary, opposite, 
negative and affirmative predicates cannot both belong to the 
same subject absolutely, but may both belong restrictedly, or 
one restrictedly and the other absolutely. If one belongs abso- 
lutely and the other restrictedly, there is no confutation. We 
must therefore compare the conclusion with the thesis. Conlia Deeley, 

All the following arguments have this defect.—Thesis: what 
is not, cannot be. But what is not, is what is not.—Thesis: 
what is, cannot not-be. But what is, is not, for it is not some 
special thing.—Thesis: the same man cannot be perjured and 
keep his oath.—Thesis: the same man cannot at the same time 
obey and disobey the same command. In the first two ex- 
amples to be restrictedly something and absolutely to be, are 
not the same. What is not, is restrictedly something, but abso- 
lutely is not. Again, a man may be unforsworn in a definite 
particular but not absolutely. If he swore to perjure himself 
and keeps his oath, he is unperjured in this particular but not 
absolutely. Again, he who disobeys, though not obedient abso- 
lutely, may be obedient to a particular command. So it may 
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be proved that the same person at the same moment may utter 
truth and falsehood. The doubt whether a proposition ought 
to be called absolutely true or absolutely false causes the only 
difficulty. . A statement may be absolutely false and par- 
tially true, that is, partially but not absolutely true. There 
may be similar restrictions in relation to time, and place, as in 
the following arguments: Health and wealth are good, but to 
the fool and person who misuses them they are evil. Therefore 
they are both good and evil.—Office and political power are 
good, but to the same person there is a time when they are evil. 
The same thing therefore is both good and evil. But a thing 
may be good absolutely, yet not to this individual; or good to 
this individual, yet not at this time and place. Again, What 
the wise avoids is evil; he avoids lost good; therefore good is 
evil. No. Good is not evil but an evil thing to lose. The 
argument about the thief is like this. The thief is an evil but 
a good person to catch; so that we desire what is good, not 
what is evil, when we desire his capture. So sickness is an evil 
and a good thing to get rid of. Again, right is better than 
wrong, and to act rightly than to act wrongly: but it is better 
to be put to death wrongly.—It is just that a man should have 
his own: but a conscientious judgment, though it adjudicates 
a man’s property to his neighbour, is just. The same thing 
therefore is just and unjust.—Judgment should be given for the 
party asserting rights, not for the party asserting wrongs. But 
the victim of injustice ought to obtain judgment when he 
relates his grievances, that is, his wrongs. With reference to 
the last three examples, we may observe that to suffer wrongly 
may be preferable, though what is done wrongly is not abso- 
lutely preferable to what is done rightly. What is done rightly 
is absolutely preferable; what is done wrongly only in certain 
special particulars. Again, it is absolutely just that a man 
should have his own, and not just that he should have what is 
his neighbour’s ; though such an adjudication is just in a quali- 
fied sense, if honest. But what is just in this sense is not abso- 
lutely just. Again, wrongs may be right to allege, and the 
rightness of the allegation does not make them rights any more 
than the expediency of the allegation makes them expedient, 
and vice versa. Although, then, the things alleged are wrongs, 
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it is not wrong allegations that earry the judgment, for the 
things are right to allege though absolutely wrongs and wrong 
to undergo. 

XXVI. Fattactes that omit some element in the definition 
of confutation, as was suggested above, must be solved by ex- 
amining whether the conclusion is contradictory of the thesis, 
and regards the same terms, in the same portion, m the same re- 
lation, in the same manner, in the same time. The thesis when 
first advanced should admit that the same thing may be double 
and not double in any way that falls short of the conditions of 
contradiction. The following arguments depend on this. He 
who knows a subject to have a predicate knows the subject, and 
so he who is ignorant. If, then, I know that Coriscus is 
Coriseus, and am ignorant that he is musical, I know and am 
ignorant of the same subject—A thing four cubits high is 
higher than a thing three cubits high: but what is three cubits 
high may grow to be four cubits high. What is greater is 
greater than what is less. The same thing, therefore, may be 
greater and less than itself, and in respect of the same dimen- 
sion, namely height. 

XXVIT. In fallacies from begging and assuming the point 


in issue, if we are aware in time we should deny the proposition, 


even though it is probable, and say, as we fairly may, that it 


cannot be granted but must be proved. If it escaped us, the 
badness of the reasoning enables us to turn round and impute 
the blunder to the opponent, who ought to have known that it 
is no confutation to assume a contradictory proposition: and we 
may say that we admitted the proposition, not as a premiss but 
as a thesis to be confuted, or as a premiss, not of the main 
reasoning, but of a by-confutation!. 

XXVIII. Fattactes from the relation of antecedent and con- 
sequent can only be exposed when the false conclusion is drawn. 
There are two modes of falsely inferred sequence. Either when 
animal, the universal, follows from man, the particular, it is in- 
ferred that man, the particular, reciprocally follows from animal, 
the universal: or, the relation of the contradictories of the ante- 
cedent and consequent is supposed to correspond directly to the 
relation of the antecedent and consequent. If A, that is, follows 
B, it is assumed that not-A follows not-B, as in Melissus’ argu- 
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afiot pi) €xew, dor ei adyévnros 6 otpavés, Kal depos. Td 
& ovk €otu dvdrakw yap 4 axodotOnais. 


XXIX. "Ooo re wapk 7d mpooriBévar te cvddAoyifovTat, 
oKorrely ef adaipovpévov ovpBaivee pydévy Hrrov 7d addvvaror, 
Kdmeita ToiTo éupavioréov, Kai exréov ws EdwKev ovX oS 
Soxoty dAN ws mpds Tov Adyor, 6 dé Kéypynrar obdev mpos Tov 
Adyov. 


XXX. /Ipis dt rods ra mrelw Eepwripata ev ro.oivTas 
evOds év dpyf diopioréov. ‘“Epaérnois yap pia mpods iy pia 
amékpicts éotw, dot otTe mAciw Kal’ évds otre ty Kata ToA- 
Adv, dAX ev Kad’ évis paréov 7) dwoparéov. “Nowep dé emi 
Tav dpuovipov dre pev apuoiv dre & ovderépw trdpyel, dore 
Bi} aot évTos Tot épwrhuaros amd@s arroKpivopevors ovderv 
ovpBaiver mdoyew, opoiws Kai émi robrav. “Oray pév ody ra 
Trciw TH evi } TO Ev Tos ToAAOs bmdpyn, TO amdra@s SévTt 
Kai dpaprévtt ravrnv Tiv apaptriav ovédéy vbrevartiopa oup- 
Baive Grav d& r@ pév 7H O& poy, | TAEiM KaTd TrELbvor, Kal 
€or ws drdpxe dudérepa audorépois, Eat 8 ws ov dmdpyxet 
médw, doTe Tor evhaBnréov, Olov év roiode trois Adyors. 
Ei 76 pev eorw adyabdy 7d 8é Kady, tt ravra! adnOes elreiv 
ayaboy Kai kaxov Kal wédw phir ayabdy pate Kaxbv' ovK EoTt 
yap éxdrepov éxdrepov, dare Ta’rd ayabdv Kal Kakdy Kal ovr’ 
adyabov ot're kaxév, Kal ef Exacrov avrd att@ tadbrév Kal 
ddAou Erepov' érrel &°* odk dAXols TadTa, GAN avrois, Kal Erepa 
avTav, TaUTa& éavTois Erepa kai taird, “Eri ei rd pev ayabdv 
kakov yiverat, Td 8& Kaxdv dyabév éoTw, dvo yévor’ dv. 
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ment. If the generated is limited he assumes that the ungene- 
rated is unlimited: that is to say, because, if the heavens are 
infinite in space, they are eternal in time, he assumes that, if 
they are eternal in time, they are infinite in space, But this is 
not so; for the sequence of the contradictories of an antecedent 
and consequent is the inverse of the original sequence. 

XXIX. In fallacies where a superfluous proposition is foisted 
in as the cause of an absurd conclusion, we must examine 
whether the suppression of the premiss would interrupt the con- 
clusion ; and after shewing that it does not, we may add that 
the premisses which really cause it were not granted because 
they were believed, but because the questioner seemed to wish 
to use them against the thesis, which he has failed to do. 

XXX. Severat questions put as one should be met at once by 
decomposition of the complex question into its elements. Only 
a single question admits of a single answer: so that neither 
several predicates of one subject, nor one predicate of several 
subjects, but only one predicate of one subject ought to be 
affirmed or denied in a single answer. When we have an am- 
biguous subject, sometimes a predicate is true of both or neither 
of the things signified; and though the question is equivocal, 
a simple answer exposes us to no confutation. The same thing 
happens when many questions are asked. When several pre- 
dicates are true of one subject, or one predicate of several 
subjects, a single answer, though a dialectical error, involves 
us in no confutation. But if a predicate is true of one sub- 
ject and not of others, or several predicates are propounded 
of several subjects, and each is true of each but not all of all, 
a single answer involves confutation and must be refused. For 
instance, if 4 is good and B evil, if we say that A and B are. 
good and evil, we may be interpreted to say that the same 
things are good and evil and neither good nor evil, for 4 is not 
evil and B is not good. Again, if 4 differs from B, and we 
say that 4 and B are the same as themselves or different from 
themselves, we may be interpreted to mean that 4 is different 
from A or that 4 is the same as B. Again, if A becomes good 
and B becomes evil, and we say that 4 and B become good and 
evil, we may be interpreted to mean that each becomes both 
good and evil. Again, if 4 and B are unequal, and we say 
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Avoiv te kai avicwy éxdrepoy aird abt@ icov, wate ioa Kal 
dvica avra avrois. 

‘Emimrover pev ody otro Kai eis adNas NUoELS’ Kal yap 
TO dg Kal7Td dmavTa mreiw onpaiverr odKovy TavTOy, TARY 
dvoua, cup Baiver paoat Kali amopyaat totro 8 ovK iv Edey- 
xos. “AdAAa gavepdy Sri pr) pids éepwricews Tov TAcéver 
yivopévey, ad ev Kal’ evds hdvtos 7 amropdvTos, ovK EaTat 


To advvarov. 


XXXI. epi de trav drayévtmy eis TavTd ToAAEKis EizrEiv, 
pavepov ws ov doréov Tav mpds TL AEyouEevov onpaivew Tt 
yopi(omévas Kal’ avtas Tas Katnyopias, olov dimddavov dvev 
Tod durddo.ov jyuiceos', drt Euaiverat. Kal yap ra déxa ev 
Tois é€vos déovoi O€ka Kal Td TOLHoaL EY T@ pr) TOLRCal, Kai 
dws ev TH amopdce 7 pacisy adr Guos ovK el Tis A€yor Tod? 
py) eivat evKov, A€yet avTd AevKdv eivar. Td Be SiTAdoLov 
oddt onpaiver obdév tows, domep ovde Td Ev TH admopdce*: «i 
& dpa kal onpaiver, dAX ov TavTd Kai ovvnpnpévov. Oud’ % 
emloTHpn €v TO €ldet, oiov et EoTiv % laTptKh emloThun, Srep 


r i” y rd -_ ~ 
TO Kowor" éxeivo O iv emiaThpn emtoTnTod. 


"Ev 62 rois &’ av OnAodrat Katnyopovpévots TavTs® AexTéor, 
ws ov TO avTO xwpis Kal Ev T@ Adyw TO OnAovpevoy. T6 yap 
KoiAov Kolvyy} pev TO avTO OnAol Eri Tod cipod Kal Tov poLKoi), 
mpooriOéuevov dé oddev KwAvEeL, GAAA TO pev TH piwi Td de TO 
oxéAc. onpaiver*s évOa piv yap 7d ody, evOa 8 7d parBdv 
onpaiver Kal ovdtvy diadépe: eireiv pis our 7H pis Koidn, “Ett 
ov doréov riv AéEw Kar edbOd- yeddos ydp éorw. Ov yap 
éori Td oyov pls KoiAn GdAA pwds TodL, olov mdOos, bar’ ovdev 
dromrov, € H pis 7) otpr pis Eat Exovea KoLdTATa pues. 


XXXII. /Mepi 8 trav corotKicpav, wap’ 6 Tt pev patvovrat 
cupBaive, eiropev mpérepov, as 6& Avréov, er adtav Tov 
Adéywv Eorat pavepov. “Amavres yap of Tooide tovTo Boddov- 
tat Katackevdfew, "Ap 3 dAé€yers aAnOas, Kal Eort Toro 
ddnoas; Ps d elvai tt Ao eorw dpa tt AiBov. *H 76 
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they are equal to themselves, we may be interpreted to say that 
they are equal to one another. 

These fallacies admit of other solutions, for themselves and ali 
are ambiguous, meaning either each respectively or all promis- 
cuously. So that only the same name, not the same thing, is 
affirmed and denied of the same subject; which, we agreed, is 
no confutation. If however a single answer is not given, but 
a single predicate affirmed or denied of a single subject, no 
semblance of confutation can be fabricated. 

XXXI. Repvucrions to pleonasm must be opposed by denying 
that a relative name has any meaning when separated from the. 
correlative, as double separated from half in the phrase double 
of half, though it appears as a factor in the expression. For 
ten is a factor in the expression ten minus one, and doing in the 
expression not-doing, and the affirmative in all negative expres- 
sions: yet to deny a thing to be white is not to affirm it to be 
white. Double then, extracted and isolated, has no meaning 
any more than the affirmative in the negative expression: or, 
if it has a meaning, not the same as the factors combined. So 
when we name a specific science, say, medical science, the factor 
science is not the same as the genus science, for the latter is 
correlative to the general object of science. 

When the subject of an attribute enters the definition of the 
attribute, we must say that the attribute does not mean the 
same when conjoined with the subject and when separate. For 
though curved, the generic element, is only part of the meaning 
of aquiline and bandy when they are isolated, yet when these 
terms are joined to nose and leg they may lose the other part 
of their meaning; for aquiline nose and bandy leg mean no 
more than hooked nose and crooked leg. Further, we must 
deny the accuracy of the definition of aquiline and bandy; for 
aquiline is not a hooked nose, but a nasal quality or shape; and 
it is not strange that an aquiline nose should be a nose having 
a nasal curvature®. 

XXXII. Apparent solecisms depend on the cause that has 
been explained. The mode of solving them will be manifest in 
an example. The following arguments attempt to prove sole- 
cism. § (nominative) is (J/) that (nominative) which (accusa- 
tive) you truly affirm § (accusative) to be. You affirm § (accu- 
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Aéyew AlOoy ovK EoTi Aéyeww 6 GAN Gv, OVE TOHTO GAG ToOUTOY, 
Ei ovv €porré Tis, dp ov adnOas Aéyeis, Eri TodTov, ovK av 
Soxoin €AAnvifew, Gorrep odd ei Eporro, dp Hv A€yes elvai, 
€otiy ovros; =vAov & elmeiv® obros, 7) boa pre OnrAV pT 
dppev onpuaiver, ovdev diahépe. Atd Kal ov yiverat codoxi- 
pos, ef 3 A€yers eivar, Corr ToDTO; EvAov SE A€yers elvary Eat 
dpa €0dov. ‘O dé AiBos Kal 7d ovros appevos Exec KAHow. Ei 
84 Tis Epoiro, dp ovrés eoTw atrn ; eira wad, TiO ; ody OvTds 
éott Kopioxos ; eir elrreev, €oriv dpa ovros arn, ob cvAdEAO- 
ylorat Tov codokiopéyv, ovd ef 7d Kopioxos onpaiver diep 
atrn, 47 didwor dé 6 arroxpiwopevos, GAG Set TodTO TpoTEp@Tn- 
Ojva. Ei 8 par torw pire didwow, ov avdAdAEAbyioTat ovTE 
T®@ Ovte ove mpds Tov Apwrnuévov. “Opoiws ody Set Kael Tov 
AiGov onpaivery ovros®, Ei 8 pyre Eort pare SiSorat, ov 
AEKTEov TO cuuTéepacpa gaiverar O€ Tapa TO THY avomotov 
mT@oWw To ovdparos dpoiay daiverOar. "Ap adnOés eotiv 
ciety Ott Eotw abrn, Grep clvae gps avtiv; Elvar d& pas 
donléa tori dpa atrn daomida. *H odk dvdykn, ef pi rd 
alrn aomida onpaiver dAX aonis, 76 8 domida tavrny. Odd’ 
ei 0 ons elvat TovTov, eoTiv ovTos, dys 8 elvat KNéwva, Eoriv 
dpa ovros K\éwva’ ov yap éativ ovros Kiéwva’ eipnrar yap 
dri 6 gnc elvar rodrov, éorw obtos, ov Todror ovde yap ay 
EAnvi¢or orws rd épdrnua rex bev. “Ap émicraca Tobro ; 
Tobro 6 éati AiPos: émiataca dpa dAlbos. *H ob rav’rd on- 
paiver Td TodTO évy TH dp éwiotacat TovTo Kai év T@ Toiro dé 
AiBos, GAN ev pey 7TH wpdrw Todrov, ev 6 TO boTépw ovTos. 
*Ap’ ob emorhuny tyes, émicraca rodro ; émirripny 8 eyes 
Aibou' exiatara dpa AiBov. *H 7d pev rovrov rAiOou Aé€yers, 
7 O& rodrov AiPov' €56On 8’, ob emioThpuny exes, ewictacbat, 
ov TovTov, GAa ToiTo, dar ov AlMov adda AlOov. “Ori pév 
ovv of Tovodro: Tév Ady@y ov ovAOyiovTat TooiKicpoy GAA 
paivovrat, kai dia zi re paivovra: Kai mas amavTnTéov mpds 
avTovs, pavepov Ek T@Y Elpnmever. 
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sative) to be P (accusative). Therefore § (nominative) is P 
(accusative). No, When P the predicate is masculine, the 
neuter pronouns that and whick may be replaced by masculine 
pronouns which distinguish the nominative and accusative 
eases'. If I asserted with masculine pronouns, § (nominative) 
is that (accusative) which you truly maintain it to be, I should 
speak ungrammatically, just as much as if I said a woman is he 
whom you affirm her to be. Neuter predicates do not distin- 
guish the nominative and accusative, and give rise to no 
apparent solecism. It is the masculine and feminine forms, 
whether the object denoted is really masculine and feminine or 
not, that occasion solecism. If I am impugning the thesis No 
man is @ woman, and obtain the premiss, Coriscus is a man, if 
I say at once therefore a man is a woman, I have not proved 
the solecism, assuming Coriscus to be a woman, unless this 
premiss is granted by express concession. If Coriscus is not a 
woman, and not admitted to be a woman, I have not proved my 
conclusion either absolutely or relatively to this opponent. So 
in the first example it must be expressly granted as a major 
premiss, that M nominative is P the accusative: if it is not 
really so, and is not granted to be so, the conclusion does not 
follow. It seems to follow because in the neuter pronouns the 
nominative and accusative are not distinguished. The nomina- 
tive of 8 is (M) the nominative of the noun whose accusative 
you affirm the accusative of § to be. You affirm the accusative of 
S to be the accusative of P. Therefore the nominative of § is 
the accusative of P. This is a non sequitur; for the nominative 
of 8 was affirmed in the minor premiss to be the nominative of 
a certain name. Again, from the premisses: This man (nomi- 
native) is he (nominative) whom (accusative) you affirm him 
(accusative) to be: you affirm him (accusative) to be Cleona 
(accusative); it does not follow that this man (nominative) is 
Cleona (accusative), for the major premiss does not affirm that 
he (nominative) whom you affirm him to be is Cleona (accusa- 
tive), and the minor premiss affirmed that § (nominative) was 
he (nominative) not him (accusative), and any other expression 
would have been ungrammatical. You know WM (accusative): 
M (nominative) is P (nominative); therefore you know P 
(nominative). No. MM is ambiguous: in one premiss it is 
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XXXII. Aci 8 wai xaravociy 671 wévrav Tav Adyor of 
pév eiot paovs Karideiv of dt yahemadrepot, mapa ri Kal év rive 
Taparoyifovra: Tov axovovra, trokAdkis of avrol éxeivots dvTes. 
Tov abrov yap byov Set xadeiv Tov mapa Tadrd yiwdpevor 
6 auros d€ Adyos Tois pev Tapa tiv r€~w Tois d€ Tapa Td 
oupBeBnkds rois dé map Erepov ddgecev dv elvar did Td perage- 
pomevov’ Exacrov pi) dpolws eivat OfAov. “Damep ovv ev Trois 
Tapa Thy éuovupiav, dotrep Soxel Tpdmros evnOéoTaros elvar TOY 
Taparoyiopav, Ta pev Kai Tois TUXObciv éort Oa (Kai yap of 
Aéyou cyeddv of yedoiot mavres elol mapa rijy A€~ww, olov avijp 
épépero KaTad KAipaxos didpov, kai drrov aréAdeoOe ; mpds Tiv 
kepaiav. Kai worépa tay Bowy Eumporber régerar; ovderépa, 
GX’ dricbev dudw. Kai xabapis 6 Bopéas; ov dnra’ darex- 
Tévnke yap Tov mrwyxov Kal Tov @votpevoy*, "Ap Evapyos ; 
ov Onta, adAX “AmodAwvidns, Tov adrov 8& tpémov Kal tay 
drdkov oxeddv of mrcicro.) Ta d& Kal rods epmetpordrous 
paiverat havOdvew onpetov d& TrovTwy drt paxovTat ToAAaKIS 
Tept Tav Gvoudtwy, olov mérepoy Tavriv onpaiver KaTa TavTor 
TO bv Kal Td ev 7 Erepov. Tots pev yap Soxel ravTov onpuaivew 
70 dv Kai 7d Ev of d& rov Zhvwvos Aéyov Kai [Mappevidov rv- 
over Oia TO TOAAaXa@s hdvat Tb ey AéyeoOa Kai Td dv. ‘Opoiws 
6€ Kai Trepi Tot aupBeBnkéros Kai wepi T@v dAA@v Exacrov® of 
pev €covrat paovs ideiv of dt yadrerdrepor tay Adyor Kal 
AaBeity ev tive yévet, Kai morEepovy EAeyxXos 7] OVK EXEYXOS, Ov 
padiov époims mepi madvror. 


"Eort dé Spipds Adyos doris amopeiv moet padrtora: Sdxvei 
yap ovros pddtora, ‘Arropia & éari dirrH, ) pev ev Tois ovA- 
AeAoyiopéevots, 6 Te avéAn Tis Tov épwTnudror, 7 8 Ee Tois 
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nominative in the other accusative. What (genitive) you have 
perception of, that (accusative) you perceive. You have percep- 
tion of a stone (genitive); therefore you perceive of a stone 
(genitive). No. Of that (genitive) is of a stone, and the pre- 
miss was, what you have perception of, not of that but, that 
(accusative) you perceive. Therefore you perceive—not of a 
stone but—a stone. These arguments then do not really prove 
solecism: why they seem to do so, and how they are to be 
solved, is plain from what has been said‘*. 

XXXIII. Iv must be observed that in some arguments it is 
easy, in others difficult, to detect what and wherein is the 
fallacy, even when the arguments are identical. Arguments 
may be called identical when they depend on the same principle 
or belong to the same class. An identical argument may by 
one be referred to the head of equivocation; by another to the 
equation of subject and accident, by another to another prin- 
ciple, because in its successive application to different spheres 
the principle is not equally patent or disguised. For instance, 
fallacies of ambiguity are supposed to be the easiest of detec- 
tion?, and some are obvious to the dullest, for almost all repar- 
tees and ridiculous turns depend on this principle®. Thus: 
Down stairs a man tumbled (carried)—a chair.—Whither are 
you bound? (Where do you fasten the sails when you take 
them in?) To the yard arm.—Which cow will calve before 
(the other)? Neither: both behind.—Is it a set (pure) Boreas ? 
No: he has killed a beggar.—Who was the purchaser? LEvar- 
chus? No: Apollonides (extravagant): and so on. Others 
even the acutest fail to detect. A proof of this is the number 
of controversies that depend on words; for instance, on the 
ambiguity of Umity and Being. Some suppose these terms to 
be univocal; others solve the arguments of Zeno and Parme- 
nides by shewing them to be equivocal. In the same way 
fallacies that depend on the equation of subject and accident and 
the other principles are sometimes easy sometimes hard of detec- 
tion. The classification, too, of a fallacy, and the decision whether 
an argument is fallacious or not, vary in difficulty. 

| The eleverest argument is that which causes most doubt and, . fo ot 
“"7 embarrassment. Doubt is of two kinds: in dialectic reasoning tiled 
we doubt which proposition is false; in eristic reasoning we ¢> 4,4 


keenly 
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épioriKois, mas elrn® Tis TO mporabéey, Arérep ev Tois cvAXO- 
yiorikois of Spiytrepor Adyo (nTeiv padAov mowiow. ~Eore 
6& avddAoytoTixés pev Adyos Spiptraros, dv €£ Sri pdrdioTa 
Soxotvrwy ott pddioTa Evdogoy avaipf. Els yap dy 6 Abyos 
perarilepevns’ ris avtipdoews dravtas spuoiovs E£et rods 
avAdoyiopovs' aei yap e£ evddf@r duoiws evdogov dvarpyoe 7 
Katackevdcel, Oiomep aropelvy avayKkaiov. Mddora pey ody 6 
Toodros dpipts, 6 €€ loov TO cupTéepacua Tol@y Tois épwrh- 
pact, devrepos 8 6 é€ admdvrwv dépoiwr otros yap dpolws 
Tonge: amopely Gmroiov Tay é€paTnudtev avaiperéov,  Todro 
d& yaderov dvaiperéov piv yap, 6 t1 & dvaperéov, ddndov. 
Tov & épiorixay Spiptraros peév 6 mparov evOds &dndos mére- 
pov avAd\edbyioTa 7) ov, Kal mérepoy mapa yeidos 7 diaiperiv 
éoriv 7) Avows, SedTEpos dé Trav dAAwy 6 SHAOS pev Stet mapa 
diaipecw 4 avaiperiv éoti, ph pavepis & av bid Tivos Tay 
jpetnuévev dvaipecw H dtalpesw dAvréos eativ, dA\Ad méreEpov 
alrn Tapa 7 cvprépacpa 7} Tapa Ti Toy Epwrnudrer éoriv. 

"Eviore péev ovv 6 pi ovddAoyiobeis Adyos edHOns Eariv, Edy 7 
Aiav ddofa i Wevdh Ta Anpupara eviore 8 ov d£ios KaTa- 
dpoveicbar. “Orav pev yap eAdEiry TL Tov ToLotT@Y Epwrn- 
pdtv, epi ov 6 Aéyos Kai d:’ 6, Kal py mpocAaBav Toiro Kai 
pi) ovddAoytodpevos evHOns 6 cvAACyiopds bray dé Trav téwler, 
ok evkatadpoynros ovdapas, GAN 6 ev ébyos eEmeiks, 6 O 
EpwTaV NpOTHKEY OU KaAaS. 

“Eort Te, womrep Avew OTe pev mpos Tov Adyor dré dE mpods 
Tov épwravTa Kal Tiv Epwrnow dre O& mpds ovdérEepov TovTwr, 
Opoims Kai Epwray eaTt Kai cvdAdoyiferOat Kai mpods tiv Oéoww 
Kal mpos Tov drokpiépevoy Kal mpos Tév xpévov, érav 7 TAElovos 
xpovou Seouévn 1) AGots 7) TOU mapdvTos Katpod Td dtadexOjvat 
mpos Tiv Avot. 

XXXIV. ’Ex wécwr piv otv cal rolwy yivovra trois dia- 
Aeyouévors of wapadoyicpoi, Kal mas deifouév Te wWevddue- 
vov kai mapddoga A€yew mwoijooper, Tt 8 ex Tivwy cupBaiver 6 
godoKiopos!, Kal wes Epwrnréov Kai tis 4» Tdgis T@V Epwrn- 
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doubt how a proposition ought to be worded. Accordingly dia- 
lectic paradoxes are the more stimulative of inquiry. The 
cleverest dialectic argument is that both of whose premisses are 
extremely probable, while the thesis confuted is also extremely 
probable. Then a single syllogism by successive substitution 
of the contradictory of the conclusion for one of the premisses 
makes three syllogisms of equal probability and improbability, 
in each of which highly probable premisses lead to an equally 
improbable conclusion, which must occasion embarrassment, The 
cleverest, then, is one where the improbability of the conclusion 
equals the probability of the premisses: the next is where the 
premisses are equally probable; for then we shall doubt which 
of them ought to be denied. One must be false, but we have 
no indication which*. The cleverest eristic reasoning is where 
the preliminary decision is difficult, whether the reasoning is 
conclusive or inconclusive; that is, whether the solution is by 
negation or distinction. The next is where the doubt is, not 
whether the solution is by negation or distinction but, which 
proposition is to be denied or distinguished, and whether it is 
one of the premisses or the conclusion that requires distinction®. 


An imperfect proof is contemptible when the premisses are 
very improbable or false, but it may be respectable. If some of 
the propositions about the subject or predicate or middle term 
are wanting, and are neither assumed nor proved, the argumen- 
tation is quite a failure; but when they are assumed without 
proof and only some preliminary premisses are wanting, the 
argument is respectable though badly developed”, 


As solution is either addressed to the proof, or to the prover 
and his questions, or to neither; so questions and proof may be 
addressed either to the thesis, the answerer, or the time, when 
the solution requires more time than is allowed, or the questioner 
has time for a rejoinder™. 


XXXIV. Tue number and nature of the sources of paralo- 
gism, the means of eliciting false or paradoxical propositions, 
the mode of producing solecism, the mode of questioning, and 
the arrangement of questions, the utility of this kind of argu- 
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padrov, er. mpds ri yphoipoe mavres eioly of rootrot Adyot, Kal 
TWepl amrokpicews arrA@s TE dons Kal Tas AUTEOY TOS Adbyous 
Kai Trovs goAotkicpovs, eipjobm mepl amdvT@v Hpiv Taira. 
Aowrov 6& epi ris €€ apxns mpolécews avapvicacw eimew 
Tt Bpaxd wepi avrns Kai Tédos emiGetvar Tols Etpnpevors. 

[poeAGpeOa ev ovv evpeiv Oivapiv twa cvddAOyLOTLKhY TeEpi 
Tod mpoBAnOévros ex Tay vrapxévT@v ws evdofoTdTwv' ToDTO 
yap Epyov éorl ris diadextixns Kad’ adriy Kal rhs Treipa- 
orikis. “Emel 8 mpocxarackevdfera: mpds avriy did& thy ris 
cogioriKkns yeitviacw, ws ov povoy meipay dtvarat AaBeiv dia- 
AexTik@s GAG Kal ws eidw@s, did Toro ov pobvoy 7d AExGev 
Epyoyv wrebéueOa THs mpaypareias, TO Abyov divacbat AaPeir, 
G\Ad Kai Srws Adyor Uréxovres guddgopev tiv Oéow ws di 
evdogordrwv dpotpéres. Tiv 0 airiav elpikapev rovrou, érel 
kal dia rodro Zwxpdrns Npw@ra, aX ovK ameKkpiveto’ wpodbyet 
yap ovk eidévar. AcdyjAwrat 8 Ev Tois mpérepov Kal mpods 
wooa Kai €K wocwy TOUTO EoTal, Kal Oey evrropHoopev TovTar, 
ert O€ TMS EpwrnTéov 7) TAKTEOY TiV Epo@TnoW Tacav, Kai TeEpi 
Te atokpicewy Kal Avcewv THY pds TOs avAAOyiopovs. AEdn- 
Awrat dé Kai Twepi Tav adrdwv, boa THS adTAsS peOddov Tar 
éywr éotiv. [Ipis dt rovrois wepi tov tmapadoyirpay dtedn- 
AVOapev, Borep eiphKapey On mporepov, “Ori pev ovv eyet 
TéXos ikava@s & mpoehbpeba, pavepor. 

Act & Huds pi AceAnOEévat 7d cvpBeBnkds wept Tavtrny Thy 
mpaypareiav. Tav yap evpioKopévwy damdvrov Ta pey map 
érépav AndOévra mpérepov memovnpéeva Kata pépos emidédaxer 
ims Tav wapadaBovTav tarepor ra 8 e€ trapyns edpicKé- 
peva pikpav Td mp@rov éridocw AapBdvew ciwbe, ypnoipo- 
Tépav peévrot TOAA@ TAS Dorepoy Ex TovTwv avéjoews. Mé- 
yloroy yap iaws apy?) mavrés, domep A€yeTar did Kal yade- 
TéTato bom yap Kpaticrov TH duvdmet, TooovT@ pKpbTraTov 
dv TO peyéOec yarerdrarév éorw dpbqvat, Tairns & edpn- 
pevns paov 76 mpooriBevat Kai cvvaigew Td Aowroyv eoTu” 
Omep Kai mepi Tods pnTopikods Aéyous avpBEBnke, oyedov de 
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mentation, the mode of answering and solving confutations and 
solecisms, have been successively examined. We may now recal 
to mind our original design and, with a few brief observations, 
bring our treatise to a close. 


Our aim was the invention of a method of reasoning on any 
problem from the most probable premisses that can be found?. 
This is the proper function of Dialectic and Pirastic. But it 
arrogates a further province from its vicinity to Sophistic, 
professing not only to test knowledge with the resources of 


Dialectic, but also to maintain any thesis with the some 


of science. Besides, therefore, the above-named function, the 


examination of pretensions to knowledge, we included in the 4, bus 


faculty we were investigating the power of defending any thesis 
_ by probable premisses without self-contradiction®. The reason 
is what we mentioned before+, as may be seen from the fact that 
Socrates only questioned and never answered, because he con- 
fessed ignorance. We indicated the number of problems® and 
the sources or repertories of proof ®, the mght mode of question- 
ing and arrangement’, the nght mode of answering and solu- 
tion, and the other matters pertaining to the system; and we 
afterwards treated, as was just remarked, of paralogism. The 
task, then, which we undertook 1s completed. 


A fact, however, in the history of this art is worthy of notice. 
Inventions are either the final shaping of what has been partly 
elaborated by others, or they are original discoveries and but 
roughly shaped. The latter are the more important. The first 
step, according to the proverb, is the grand thing and the most 
difficult ; for first beginnings are as small and inconspicuous as 
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Kal mepi ras dAXNas mdoas réxvas. Oi pev yap tas apyds 
€ lA ~ > A Ud Xs ~ 2 
edpovTes TravTeA@s emi puxpov tt mponyayor of dé viv evdo- 
Kipobvres maparaBéyres mapa modrdA@y oiov ex siadoyxi7s 
KaTad pépos mpoayayévtwy obras nugéjKxaci, Ticias pév pera 
Tovs mpérovs, Opacvpayos St pera Ticiav, Geddmpos 8 pera 
Tovrov, Kai moAXol moAAd ovveyvnvxact pépn Siémrep ovdev 
Oavpacrov éxev Te wAHOosS tiv Téxvnv. Tatrns dé THs mpay- 
parelas ov 7d pov fv 75 8 ovK Fv mpoe~etpyacpévoy, GAN 
ovdéy travTed@s wmnpxev. Kal yap trav wepi rovs épiorixovs 
ANbyous pucOapvotvTwy sépoia tis Hv % waidevors tH [opyiov 

? , bd) @ 4 ‘ @ Q 3 AY 
mpaypateia, Adyous yap of peév pnropixods of 8 Epwrntixods 
édidocav éxpavOdvew, eis ods mrELoTaKIS éuminrav @nOnoay 
éxdrepot Tous aAAHAwY NOyous. aiid Taxeia pev drexvos 8 

} Oidackxaria Tois pavOdvovar wap avray ov yap Téxyny 


b 


& ra awd THs Téxvns Sdbvres madevav vtreddpBavor, 


<@orep dy ef ris emoThpny ddoxwy mapaddécev emi Td pndey 


movely Tovs mmoddas, elra oxvtoropixiy pey pi &ddoxo, pnd 
Sev Suvjoerat wopifecOat Ta To.avra, Soin St woAAa yévn wrav- 
rodaraév troénudrwr ovros yap BeBonOnxe piv mpds riv 
xpeiav, téexvnv 8 od mapédoxev. Kal wept pev rev pnropixay 
imnpxe worAdAa Kal madaid Ta reyopeva, wep dé Tod ovdANoyi- 
fer8at TavTed@s ovdev elxopev mporepov dAdo A€yetv, GAN 7 
rpiBi 1 ¢nrobvres modov xpovov érovotpev. Ei dé gaivera 
Geacapévors bpiv ds ex Toiotroy ef dpyis trapyévTov exew % 
peOod0s ixavas mapa Tas dAdNas Tpaypatelas Tas ex twapadd- 
ceos nuenpévas, Aowrdy dv ein wdvTov bpav 7 TeV NKpoapéevov 
épyov Trois pev mapadedctppéevors THs peOddov ovyyvadpny Trois 
& edpnpévors trodAiy Exew yapuv. 
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they are potent. When they are once accomplished the re- 
mainder is easily added or developed. This was the history 
of rhetorical composition and of most other arts. The orginal 
Inventors made but small progress. The great modern profes- 
sors inherited from their predecessors many successive improve- 
ments and added others. ‘Tisias after the first inventors, Thra- 
symachus after Tisias, Theodorus after Thrasymachus, and many 
others, contributed various portions. Accordingly, it is no 
wonder that the art has now a certain amplitude’. But the 
system I have expounded had not been partially, though imper- 
fectly, elaborated by others: its very foundations had to be 
laid9. The education given to their pupils by the paid teachers 
of Eristic was like that given by Gorgias to his pupils in 
Rhetoric. Ready-made speeches’, oratorical or interrogatory, 
which were considered to cover the topics of the rival professors, 
were given to the pupil to be learnt by heart. The training 
accordingly was rapid but unscientific. Instead of art, the pro- 
ducts of art were communicated, and this was called education. 
One might as well have promised to communicate an art for 
protecting the feet, and, instead of teaching the art of shoe- 
making, have presented the learner with an assortment of 
shoes. This would be supplying his wants but not teaching 
him an art. But the teachers of rhetoric inherited many prin- 
ciples that had been long ascertained : dialectic had absolutely fy. tn ae 
no traditional doctrines. Our researches were | tentative, long, 
and troublesome. If, then, starting from nothing, the system 
bears a comparison with others that have been developed by 
division of labour in successive generations, candid criticism 
will be readier to commend it for the degree of completeness to 
which it has attained than to. find fault with it for falling short 
of perfection. 


NOTES. 





CHAPTER L 


1) For the difference between a sophistic proof and a paralo- 
gism see ch. vill. 

2] For the meaning of éfis, compare Topica, 8. 2: [podépovcr 
yap Ort ty vyela, eAdrrov dvts dyabe Tis evefias, peifoy KaKov 
dvrikerrat, Thy yap vécov peioy kaxdv elvar rijs Kaxeflas. ‘(Against 
the assumption that the greater evil is opposed to the greater 
good), they adduce the enstasis that health, a lesser good 
than bodily vigour, has a greater evil for its opposite; for sick 
ness is a greater evil than want of bodily vigour.’ And Topica, 
5. 7: ‘Opolws éyes larpds re mpos rd mountixds bytelas elvat Kal yop- 
vaotis Mpos TO TownTiKos eveflas. ‘The function of the gymnastic 
trainer is the production of bodily vigour, as the function of the 
physician is the production of health.’ 

8] PvAerixés. This seems an allusion to the choral exhibi- 
tions at Athens. Each tribe (qvAjj), through its choragus, 
furnished a chorus, and was emulous for its reputation, which 
depended on its edavipia, i.e. cwpdrav peyeOos Kal payn, the size 
and strength of the choristers, as well as their vocal powers, 
evpwrla. Xenophon, Mem. 3. 3. Ot gvAdrat, therefore, implied 
in puderixas, are of xopevral. 

4] Koypecarres. In the Gorgias sophistic is said to be the 
counterpart or analogon of xopperixy, a fraudulent art, which by 
means of shape and colour and sleekness and dress counterfeits 
the beauty and good condition which are properly produced by 
gymnastic. Koppotixi is to yupvactixi, and diozommrixh is to 
larpixy, as coduoteK? 18 to vopoderixy, or pyropixh is to duxacriKy, 

H 


— 


en 
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5] A@dpyvpos, ‘a compound of silver and lead; or, vitrified 
lead collected in separating lead and silver.’ Liddell and Scott. 

6] We have a similar definition in Topica, 1.1, where speech 
(Adyos) is made the genus: "Eort 67) cvAAoyiopos Adyos ev @ Tebéy- 
Twy Tivay Erepdy TL TOY Keysevwy e& avayKkns cvpBalver dia Tov 
KEeevor. | 

7] Understand after dv, not airiéy, but édéyyor. Tozos is 
here used for yévos, for, speaking properly, the romos or airia is 
7a dvdpara, the édeyyou are 1a Tv dvoudror. 

8] Ta mpayuara dépovras, ‘moving, manipulating, the ob- 
jects,’ appears to be a metaphor derived from the phrase ras 
Wovs épew, which shortly follows. 

9] Aéyos may mean an argument, or a proposition, or a defi- 
nition, or a cireumlocution. It usually means an argument, but 
when in close antithesis to dvoya it means a circumlocution or a 
complex, as opposed to a simple, term. 

10} Oi dxovovres are the audience present at a controversy. 
See ch. viii, [lap 60a yap galvera: rots dxotovow os ipwTnaéva 
avAdehoylo0at, napa tavra Kav Tre Gmoxpwopevm ddfeevy, Also 
ch, xv, ’Eviore yap olovrat wal airol bedwxévat wat rois dxovoves 
daivovrat. On this point an unknown paraphrast, edited by 
Spengel, says the only thing that he says worth quoting: Oi 
yap akpoatal év rats éadefeot xptral ris vikns Tois dywruCopevors 
kaOynvrat. ‘The audience present at a controversy are the judges 
who decide which disputant is victorious.’ This writer trans- 
forms some of Aristotle’s cramped statements into very sonorous 
periods, but is of no value as a commentator. 

11] In ordinary Greek doiva: Adyov is to render an account, 
AaBety Adyor to audit an account. In logical language éovvat 
Adyov is the function of the answerer, AaBeiv Adyov of the ques- 
tioner. In ch. xxxiv. the former of these functions is said 
to be the more sophistical branch of dialectic, because the 
answerer pretends to science, which the questioner disclaims. 
In ch. xi. it is explained how the pirastic questioner, himself 
making no pretensions to knowledge, may be competent to ex- 
amine the knowledge and expose the ignorance of the answerer. 


- Throughout the present treatise however, in accordance with 


the title, it is usually the questioner that is supposed to be the 
sophist, and the respondent who 1s the honest reasoner, 
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12] Avvapis, capacity, is in the intellect; tpoaipecis, purpose, 


in the will. The antithesis between these terms may throw | 


light on what Aristotle conceived to be the relation between 
sophistic and dialectic: “Opav 8& wal ef re ta&v Wextar 7 pevxTav 
els divayuv 4 Td duvardy EOnKxev, olov Trdv coquoTiv t bidBodov 7 
kAéntnv Tov dvvayevoy AdOpa Ta GAdoTpia KAeTTrew, Oddels yap TeV 
elpnu€vev t@ dvvatds eivai Te To’rwy ToLovTos Aéyerat' SivaTat pe 
yap cal 6 eds cal 6 omoviaios ra dada Spay, GAA’ ov« elo rovodrow 
mavres yap of madAo. kara mpoalpecwv A€yovra. “Eri raca divayis 
trav aiperav" Kal yap al trav davAwr buvdpets aiperal, 610 Kai Tov 
Gedy cai tov onovdaioy éyew gayev airds, dvvatovs yap elvat ra 
gadha mparrew. . ..°H ef re rév év dvo yéveow 7 mAeloow els 
Odrepov €Onxev. “Evia yap ov éotwv els év yévos Ocivat, olov Tov 
dévaxa kal tov didBodov" obre yap 6 mpoapotpevos ddvvaray dé, 
ov8 6 buvauevos ui) mpoaipodpevos bé, bidBodos 7) pévak, aAdr’ 6 
dppw taira éxwv" dot’ ov Oeréov els tv yévos GAX’ els dudrepa 

ra elpnuéva. Topica, 4.5. ‘ We should look to see whether a 
thing to be blamed or shunned has been referred to the genus 
Ability or Able. Whether, for instance, the sophist, calum- 
niator, or thief has been defined to be a man able to appropriate 
secretly his neighbour’s property, et cetera. It is not ability to 
perform these things to which these names are given, for God 
and the virtuous have ability to do evil though not the inclina- 
tion ; it is on account of his volition that we call a person bad. 
Again, every power is a thing to be desired, even the power to 
do evil, and this accordingly we ascribe to God and the virtuous, 
for we suppose they have the power without the will... . Again, 
we must observe whether a species that falls sabe two or 
several genera has been referred solely to one, for some things 
cannot be placed in a single genus, as, for instance, the impostor 
and ecalummiator: for neither the will without the power nor 
the power without the will makes the impostor or calumniator, 
but both united. They ought therefore to have a double genus.’ 
Ilpos 6€ rovrots Sri ris adrijs [€or réxvns] ro re mOavoy Kal rd 
pawdpevor ideiv miOaver, Gonep Kai énl Tis diadeKTixis TVAAOyLopdY 
te kal awdyevov cvAhoyiopdv’ 6 yap coducrixds obk ev TH Suvdyer 
GAN év Ti Tpoatpéoe. TlAjv évraida pev ora 6 wey Kara THD 


ee 


emornuny 6 88 Kata Thy mpoalpeow prjrap, exet 8& cogioris wey — 


Kata ti mpoalpeow, Starextixds 5& ov Kara Tiv mpoalpeow GAAQ 
H 2 
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kata thw dvvaywv. Rhetoric, 1.1. ‘ Again, it is the function of 
a single art to investigate the means of both true and false 
persuasion, as dialectic examines both genuine and apparent 
proof. For a man is not a sophist who has the power to deceive 
without the will, In the sphere of oratory, however, [there is 
a want of distinctive names, for] both the science of wrong per- 
suasion and the science combined with the purpose of wrong 
persuasion are called rhetoric; whereas in the sphere of dispu- 
tation [the power plus] the will to deceive is called sophistic, the 
power without the will, dialectic.” “Eri 6& rdvavria det d0vacbat 
welOew, kaOdnep Kal ev rois cvAAoyiopois, ovy Orws auddrepa npar- 
Twpev, od yap det Ta padAa welOew, GAN’ va pare AavOavyn TGs Exel, 
Kat Gmws GAAov ypwpévov Tois Adyots pi) SiKalws avrol Avew Exwpev. 
Tay pév ody dAA@py Texvov ovdeula tavavtia ovddoylferar, 7 6e 
duaAeKTixy) Kal 7 pyTopiKn ovat TodTO ToLodow, duolws yap elouw 
duddrepa. Tov évavtiovy, Ta peévro. tmoxelweva mpaypara ovy 
dpolws exer, GAN’ del TaAnO}) Kal 7a BeATio 17) dices evavdAdoyiaTo- 
tepa kal miOaverepa, ws anAGs elneivy. Rhet. 1.1. ‘The power 


_of maintaining opposite conclusions is desirable in rhetoric as 


well as in dialectic, not that we may practise both its branches, 
for we must not persuade to evil, but that we may understand 
the process, and, if another makes a sinister use of reason, may 
counteract his sophistries. No science proves contrary conclu- 
sions except dialectic and rhetoric, which are equally related to 
the right and the wrong conclusion. Facts, however, are not 
equally favourable to both; for the true theorems and just con- 
clusions are supplied by nature with more evidence and means 
of persuasion than the contrary, as a general rule.’ From these 
passages and ch. xxxiv. it appears that the present treatise may 
be considered as the last book of the Topica, or general treatise 
on dialectic; from ch. ii, however, it appears to be an inde- 
pendent substantive treatise. 

13] Did the sophist ever exist? Was there ever a class of 
people who professed to be philosophers and to educate, but, in- 
stead of method or a system of reasoned truth, only knew and. 
only taught, under the name of philosophy, the game of eristic ? 


- When we read Whately’s Logic we see that to him the sophist 


he so often mentions is merely an ideal, the personification of 
a bad argument. Grote says, the only reality corresponding to 
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the name are the disjecti membra sophiste in all of us, the 
errors incidental to human frailty in the search after truth. 
But, if we accept the testimony of Aristotle, there were certain 
definite individuals who, by the common consent of the think- 
ing Hellenic world, had coined more fallacies than is permitted 


| to human infirmity, and were consequently recognized by the 


educated as utterers of counterfeit wisdom, clever charlatans, 
intellectual Cagliostros, pseudo-philosophers, because indifferent 
to the truth. We must not suppose that the name was applied 
to thinkers merely because their opinions were heterodox or un- 
palatable to their contemporaries; for it was never applied, as 
far as I am aware, to Leucippus or Democritus. The question, 


| however, is more interesting to the historian than to the logician. 
_ To the logician, sophistry, like dialectic and science and philo- 


| sophy, is merely an ideal. 


14] The kinds of sophistical reasoning are enumerated in 


ch. iv. and v, the branches of the faculty in ch. iii, the elements | 


of the profession, if different from the last, may be the functions 
of questioning and answering, the other components of the art 
are arrangement and the remaining topics treated in ch, xv. 
and xvii. 


CHAPTER Il. 


1] A fourfold division of reasonings has been given in the 
Topica, but instead of pirastic the pseudographema (for which 
see ch. xi) is mentioned. *Amddeifis pev ovv early dray é& ddn- 
dav cal mpeétwv 6 cvAdoytopos 7, 7} x ToLodTe@Y & bid TivwY TpdTwY 
kat GAnOGv rijs rept alta yuadrews Thy apxiy etnpe. Aradrextixds be 
ovAdoytopos 6 €& evddfar avAdoytGouevos....’Eptorixds 8 éort ovA- 
Aoytopos 6 ex hawopevwy evdofev pi vtmv dé, wal 6 ef evddgwr 7 
gawopever évddgwv mawdpevos....6 pev odv mpdrepos Tar pnOévrav 
épioTikav ovAAoytopav Kai avaAdoyiopos AcyéoOw, 6 B€ AotTos ept- 
oTtkos pév cvAdoyiopos, ovAdoytopos 8’ ov, émerd?) halverat wey ovaA- 
hoylfecOat ovdrdoylferar 8 ov. “Eri 6& mapa rods elpnuévovs araytas 
ovddoytopovs of éx tev wepi tivas émoripas olkelwv yiwdmevot mapa- 
Aoyiapol....ovre yap &£ adnOGv cal mpdérov ovAdoylCerar 6 Wev- 
Soypapar ovr’ é& évddbwv....dAd ex rav olkelov per tH emotihpy 
Anupdtav ovK GdnOav_de tov ovhAoyiopdr movetras. Topica, 1. 1. 
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‘ Demonstrative proof is based on true and elementary premisses, 
or on theorems that have been proved by true and elementary 
premisses. Dialectic proof is based on probable premisses.... 
Eristic proof is based on premisses which seem but are not pro- 
bable, or is seeming but not real proof based on probable or 
seemingly probable premisses. ...The former kind may be called 
absolutely proof, the latter is not proof without qualification but 
eristic proof, for it is only simulated proof. Different from all 
these are the paralogisms based on premisses peculiar to a cer- 
tain sphere of subject-matter....for the premisses of the geo- 
metrical paralogism are neither elementary truths nor proba- 
bilities .... but are propositions peculiar to a certain sphere and 
false.’ 

2| This famous dictum should be compared with other pas- 
sages which require less faith on the part of the learner. To pév 
yap pavOdvortt Oeréov del ra doxodvyra, kal yap ovd émtyetpel Weddos 
oddels diddoxerv. Topica, 8.5. ‘A learner should admit what- 
ever he believes, for no teacher tries to prove what is false.’ 
Elsewhere we are told that the learner, or answerer in didactic, 
should be less ready to concede premisses than the answerer in 
dialectic. “Orav & ij mpos 16 dfiwpa Kal ri mpdracw peifov épyov 
diadeyivat i} THY O€ow, diamopyjceey Gv tis wérepoy Oeréoy Ta Tot- 
aira i) ov. El yap pi) Ojoet GAA’ G£idcet Kai mpds TovTo diadcyeoOat, 
peifov mpoorage: rod év apy Keysévou' el 68 Ojoe, moreion ef 
HTrov moray. Ei pey ovv det pt) yaAen@repov TO TpdBAnwa Toreiv, 
Oeréov, el Se dit yropiysarepwv avddoylCecOar, od Oeréov. “H To per 
pavOdvovtt ob Oeréov dv uly yropyserepov 7, TH 8€ yupvafoper@ 
deréov dp adnbes pdvov daivnra. “Qote havepor Sri ody dpolws épw- 
révrl re cal biddoxovte dfiwréov Tiévat. Topica, 8. 3. ‘If a pre- 
miss is harder to prove than the conclusion, ought it, or ought 
it not, to be granted by the answerer? If he refuses to grant 
it and requires it to be proved, he imposes a task more difficult 
than the original problem; if he grants it, the grounds of proof 
will be less evident than the conclusion. If the problem ought 
not to be made more difficult, the premiss should be granted ; if 
the grounds of proof should be more evident than the conclusion, 
it should not be granted. We decide that a learner should grant 
no premiss that is not more evident than the conclusion; the 
dialectician who argues for practice should grant any which 


but; 
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appears true. The same rules, then, do not apply to dialectic 
and didactic.’ 
| 3] The only extant passage in which Aristotle defines the (,/ 
_ nature of pirastic premisses is in ch. xi, This cannot possibly on, 
be referred to by the words év érépors. These words then indi- @, * 
| cate a lost work on Pirastic. Peivasé 
4) This treatise, then, was written after the Analytica Poste- 
riora, which treats of Demonstration. The first chapter of the 
Analytica Priora refers to the Topica, which was therefore written Tew lig f Ge 
previously, as we might have judged from comparing the degree = _ ; 
of precision with which the process of reasoning is handled in vi 
the two treatises. But the eighth book of the Topica refers 
‘| to the Analytica Priora (see chap. 11 and 13). This book 
therefore must have been added subsequently. The seventh 
book of the Topica may seem to refer to the Analytica Poste- 
| viora: é« rlvwy 8% det [Spor] carackevdferv, didprotar pev ev Er€pors 
axpiBéorepov, mpds be THv mpoKeysevyy €Oodov of avrol TdTOL xprat- 
pot. Topica, 7. 3. But in the Analytica Posteriora the rules for 
establishing a definition are not given under the form of loci, 
and the words év érépois may refer to some other treatise. The 
Sophistici Elenchi was written before the Hermeneutica, which 
refers to it in ch. 11, under the name of ra romixd. The seven- 
teenth chapter of the second book of the Analytica Priora refers 
_ to the Sophistici Elenchi under the name of ra rom«d. This 
chapter therefore, and probably others in the second book, must 
have been added subsequently, as the mass of the treatise was 
written before the Sophistici Elenchi. The Rhetoric was written 
after the Topica and Analytica Priora, which it refers to in the 
second chapter of the first book. It speaks of ra épiorixd in the 
twenty-fifth chapter of the second book, but, to judge from the 
inferior precision with which it handles the subject of fallacies, 
was probably written before the Sophistici Elenchi. 





CHAPTER IV. 


1] Verbal fallacies of course vanish in translation, In the 
following translations much licence has been taken, and the 
result is but lame. 


: 
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[papparixy is defined to be the art of reading and writing: 


 €mternun Tod ypayat TO bnoyopevdéev cal rod dvayvGvat. Topica, 6. 5. 


The teacher was said to drocroparifew, or tmayopeveww, when he 
dictated a word to be written or spelt. The boy who caught and 
understood the word, that 1s, who could exactly appreciate a 
complex sound and decompose it into its letters or elementary 
sounds, was said in the language of the school to pavéapvew. 
He was ypapparixdés, master of alphabetic science. The example 
is taken from the Euthydemus of Plato ($$ 12-18): it may be 
thus analysed. Suppose that the thesis to be confuted is 6 pav- 
Odvev dvemioripev. We have two syllogisms :— 


Major, 6 pavOdvey a 

aTocromaTriouera ypapp.arixds* 
Minor, 6 pavOdver Ta 

amoctopati(cueva jpavOaver* 
Conclusion, .*. 6 pavOdver Ypapparixes. 

Again : 

Major, 6 ypapparixos  émorijwv" 
Minor, 6 pavOdvev ypaparinds” 


Conclusion, .*. 6 pavOdver eTLoT Hw. 
The minor term (sav@dvwv) is ambiguous. 


2) Major, 7a déovra ayaba: 
Minor, ra Kaka déovTa’ 
Conclusion, .". ra kaka ayabd. 

The middle term is ambiguous. 

3 | Major, bomep dviorato = a Tne" 
Minor, 6 xaOnuévos avlotarto" 
Conclusion, .*. 6 xa@nuevos aryKe. 

The minor term is ambiguous. 
Major, domep byiafero §=— Wyraiver” 
Minor, 6 kdpvev vytdcero" 
Conclusion, .*. 6 cdprev byraivet. 
The minor term is ambiguous. 


Whately is inclined to rest the claims of logic to considera- 
tion on the services she performs in teaching’ us the seat of 
the ambiguities on which fallacies are built. This, he repeatedly 
informs us, is the middle term. The above examples may shew 
on how precarious a foundation he rests the claims of logic. 
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4] Read tyidterat. In the next line we have MS. authority 
for omitting the article before zpdérepov. 
5] Supplying a minor we obtain this fallacy :— 


Major, TovTo 6 Tis yiwOoKEL = ylvwoKel’ 
Minor, ai ypadal Touro 6 Tis ywwdoKet® 
Conclusion, .*. ai ypaat ylveoKovet. 


The major premiss is taken to mean, 
abrat ds Tis ywooKet ytveoKovat. 
It really means, 
tls yiwveoKet TavTas Os yiva@cKel. 
There are therefore more than three terms, or we may say that 
the middle is ambiguous. For a justification of the employment 
of the feminine and masculine pronouns in the analysis of this 
and the following fallacies, see ch. xxxii. 


6] Major, Todro 0 6pa tis dpa" 
Minor, 6 xlav tobro } dpa Tis" 
Conclusion, .*. 6 xlov dpa. 


The major premiss is ambiguous. It really means, rofrov, dv dpa 
tis, dpa: but it is taken to mean, otros, dy dpa tus, dpa. 


7] Major, TO gis elvat obTos | 
dv ob gis elvac gor Td gays Elva AlOos" 
Minor, a) = djs etvat rodrov by ov pis elvar” 


% 


Conclusion, .*. od} as elvar Aldos. 
The middle is ambiguous if we employ the word rodro, but if, 
as above, we use the masculine gender, there are two distinct 
terms, one containing oiros, the other rotrov. 

8] Suppose the thesis to be: Speaking of the speechless or 

silent is impossible, We have the syllogism, 

Major, Speaking of iron tools is possible: 

Minor, Speaking of iron tools is speaking of the silent : 

Conclusion, Speaking of the silent is possible. 
Here the conclusion follows, but, as the minor term is ambi- 
guous, does not contradict the thesis. A disputant in the Euthy- 
demus denies the minor premiss, asserting that if we go by a 
factory at work,*we shall find that iron tools are the reverse of 
silent: "AAAd pot Boxeis, Eddvinue, od xadevdwr emikexowuioat, Kal 
el oldv re, A€yovta pydev, A€yeuw, kal od rovro moveiv. “"H yap ovx 
oldy re, yn 6 Avovveddwpos, ciyorra A€yew ; Odd ét@ctiodr, 7 3 ds 
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6 Kryjowrnos. “Otay oby Aifovs Adyns Kal fUAa kal otdipia, od ot- 
yovra Adyets; Ovxour ef ye eye, en, tapépyouar év rots yaAxelots, 
GAAG POeyydueva cal BoGvra péyioroy ra oidijpia A€yerar dv Tis 
a&ynra. Euthydemus, § 67. 

9] There is something wrong here. We may either omit «al 
pi) ypddovta ypddew, or cal todd’ @cattws ay tis cuvO7, Tov jai) 
ypaovrra ypddeww. 

10] Here again we require emendation. We obtain a mode- 
rate amount of sense if we read, cal pavOdvwr ypdppata Grep pav- 
Oaver émorarat, 


11] Major, Two and three (distributively) are even 
and odd ; 
~ Minor, Two and three (collectively) are five ; 


Conclusion, .*. Five is even and odd. 
Whately adds :— 


Major, All the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; 
Minor, ABC is an angle of a triangle ; 


Conclusion, .-. 4 BC is equal to two right angles. 
How does the fallacy of conjunction differ from the fallacy of 
disjunction? Whately says, when the middle is taken collec- 
tively in the major premiss and distributively in the minor, we 
have the fallacy of division; when it is taken distributively in 
the major and collectively in the minor, the fallacy of compo- 
sition. So when some other term and not the middle is am- 
biguous, we might say the fallacy was one of division or com- 
position, according as the term was taken collectively in the 
premiss and distributively in the conclusion or vice versa, 
Thus, Major, Three and two are two numbers ; 

Minor, Three and two are five; 

Conclusion, .*. Five is two numbers ; 
would be a fallacy of composition ; whereas, 

Major, Five is one number ; 

Minor, Three and two are five ; 

Conclusion, .*. Three and two are one number ; 
would be a fallacy of division. This is intelligible, but cannot 
have been Aristotle’s view, for his first example of division would, 
according to Whately’s test, be a fallacy of composition, The 


—= 
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point is hardly worth deciding ; for the, fallacies in diction may 
well be regarded as a single species, or at the utmost as two, 
homonymia and figura dictionis. 

12] Buhle, comparing Terence’s line in the Andria, 

Scis. Feci ex servo ut esses libertus mihi, 

infers that this is a line of Menander. But if our chronologies 
are correct and this line was quoted by Aristotle, it was older 
than Menander. For we are told that Aristotle died in B.c, 322, 
and that Menander’s first play was acted when he was still an 
ephebus, i. e. between 18 and 20 years old, in B.C. 321. 

13] To find any fault (G4uapria) in Homer was thought to be 
a paradox, and adverse criticisms on him seem to have been 
considered a branch of dialectic or eristic. The critic treated the 
poet as pirastic treats the pretenders to other arts and sciences, 
that is, he attempted to prove by the poet’s utterances that he 
was not a master of the art which he professed. Though, if such 
criticisms were, as they ought to have been, based on principles 
peculiar to esthetic science, when false, they would have been 
pseudographic (see chap. xi), not sophistic. Perhaps, however, 
the person confuted was not the poet, but the rhapsode, who 
often attributed universal science to Homer. In the Poetics, 
chap. 25, five loci (eféy) of such criticisms (émirysjoes, mpoBdAr- 
para) are given, and twelve solutions. Some of the criticisms are 
referred to the sophistic loci of accentuation, homonymia, amphi- 
bolia, division, ignoratio elenchi; but the text 1s very corrupt. 

14] The defence of these two passages by a change of accen- 
tuation is attributed in the Poetics to Hippias of Thasos. The 
first occurs*in Iliad 23. 328; the second does not occur in Aga- 
memnon’s dream, but in Iliad 21. 297, where Achilles is encou- 
raged by Poseidon. We may infer that our present form of the 
text had not been established in the time of Aristotle. 

15] See Topica, 1. g. 


CHAPTER V. 

1] SwpBeByxds here is opposed to odefa, and means not only 
what is usually called accident, but every predicate except defi- 
nition or the whole essence of the subject. See ch, xxiv, where 
the fallacy of accidens is discussed: Moévois yap Trois cata rip 
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ovciar abiaddpots Kai év ovow Guavta doxei ravTa indpyew. ‘Only 
those terms whose essence is one and indistinguishable have all 


_ their predicates in common.’ The words éy ovew shew that 


l 
| 


even genus is to be is igs as accident. Compare ‘AAnfés 
yap mar TO dvopaéay civa (om civai, Gowep cal sdvta GvOpwaov 
(gor, GAX’ ovy vitws Gore Ev elvat. Analytica Posteriora, 2. 4. 
| «Humanity is animality and man is animal, but the ideas are 


only partially, not totally, identical.’ 
2] Major, Gv@pwros ov Kopicros” 
Minor, Kopicxos ar6pw7os" 
Conclusion, -*. Kopioxos ov Kopicxos. 
We have an undistributed middle. 
3] Major, Sexpatys avbperos Suncky fix wets 
Minor, Kopisxos ot Swxpdrys fiesce “cy — That fie 


Conclusion, .-. Kopiexos ovx GvOpwzos. TR to Lonfligaccg 


We have an illicit process of the major. it Fi gn 4! 

In the Euthydemus it is stated that Socrates is the son of 
Sophroniscus, and that Patrocles is the son of the mother of 
Socrates by her former husband, Charedemus. The sophist 
then attempts to prove that either Sophroniscus or Cheredemus 
is nota father. Odxovpy, 7 3 Gs, repos ir Xawpédqyos row warpés; 
Todos y', épqv eyo. “Ap’ obv warip iy Erepos Sv rarpés; 4H ov 
6 abros ro AlGe; Adbouxa per Eyoy , Epay, uy Hare tz6 coi 6 aités 
ob pérto: por bona. Oinotr Erepos ci, Egy, rot AiBow; “Erepos 
pévror. “AAAo mi ovr Erepos, } & Gs, Sv AlBow ob AiBos el; nai 
Erepos Sr ypvcot ov xpvods ef; "Eori ratra. Odxotr cai 6 Xaupé- 
équos, Egy, Erepos Sy warpos ovx Gy zarhp ein. “Eouer, ir & éyé, 
ob warp ira. Ei yap 6 sov, gm, sarap éorw 6 Xaipédmuos, 
trokaSer 6 EvOvtnpos, sdAw ad 6 Lweppericxos Erepos Gr warpos ob 
waryp éorw, Gore ov, & Téxpares, dzdrwp ei. Euthydemus, § 62. 
*Chzredemus then, said he, was other than a father ?—Than 
mine, said 1—Then how could he be a father if he was other 
than a father? Are you the same as a stone?—I am afraid 
you will prove me so, said I, but I believe I am not.—Then you 
are other than a stone ?—Yes.—Baing other than a stone you 
are not a stone; and being other than gold you are not gold 7— 
Troe.—Cheredemus, therefore, being other than a father is not 
a father —It seems he ic not a‘father.—At least if Charedemus 
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other than a father is no father, and you, my Socrates, are / 


fatherless.’ 3 org 





kal Tod’ el yap Kara Tt évdéxerat, Kal ATAGs évdexerar. . .."Evoracis 
é7t kara Tt pev elot dioet orovdaiol, olov eAevIépior 7) owmporixoi, 
Gm\Gs 6& otk elol pice: omovdaio.... Tov adrov b& rpdrov ral 
mov pey Kadov Tov matépa Ovew, olov év TpiBaddois, atAGs 8 od 
kahov. .. TO 8 anAds éoriv d pndevos tpooteOévtos épeis Gt. Kaddv 
éorw 7) TO evavtlov" olov rd toy marépa Ovew ox epeis Kaddv elvat, 
GAAG Tisi Kadov civat, ovx Gpa GaAGs Kaddv* GAA TO Tods Oeods 
Tysay épeis xaddv ovdév mpoobels, amAGs yap Kaddv éott. Topica, 
2. 11. ‘We should look to facts qualified in point of respect 
or time or place; for what is true in a certain respect is abso- 
lutely true. .. . By way of enstasis it may be objected that partial 
virtue is inborn, as liberality or an inclination to temperance, but 
complete virtue is never inborn, ... Again, locally it is a duty 
to sacrifice one’s father, as among the Triballi, but absolutely 
it is not a duty,..... Absolutely means, without the addition 
of restrictive terms: as to sacrifice a father cannot be called 
a duty without the addition, among the Triballi; whereas to 
reverence the gods is a duty without any restriction.’ 

5] The opposition between absolute and relative motion or 
rest accounts for the conflicting statements respecting a certain 
doctrine of Plato in the Timeus. Well-informed writers have 
declared that the earth is there represented as at rest: equally 
well-informed writers declare that she is represented as in 
motion. Which of these statements is true? Both. The 
universe is represented as having a solid pole or axis which 
revolves at a certain pace in a given direction and carries round 
with it thé rest of the universe. The earth is at the centre 
of the universe and would revolve with it if she were not 
rotating on the axis with exactly equal speed in the opposite 
direction, (lAAopévny, 1.e. dveAutropévny, Tepi Tov bia TavTds mdéAOY 
rerauévov). Shall we say she is at rest or in motion? If the 
revolution of the axis ceased while the counter-revolution of the 
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earth continued, there is no doubt she would be in motion: if 
the counter-revolution of the earth ceased while the revolution 
of the axis continued, there is no doubt she would be in motion, 
revolving with the rest of the world. While both revolutions 
continue, it may be disputed whether we ought to say that she 
is absolutely at rest though relatively in motion, or absolutely 
in motion though relatively at rest. See the subject examined, 
with a different explanation, by Grote, in his pamphlet on the 
Timeus. 

6] It would be a false classification (6Ax7) to place ignoratio 
elenchi, and, what may be identified with it, secundum quid, 
among the fallacies in diction, because the similitude which 
produces the deception is a real similitude of facts or ideas, and 
not merely a similitude of words. 

7] There is a chapter on petitio princip’ in the Analytica 
Priora, for which see Appendix A. 

8] In the Rhetoric the fallacy of signs is enumerated as 
distinct from the fallacy of consequences. From which we 
may infer that the present treatise, containing the juster view, 
is the later composition. 

9] The nature of the fallacy of non causa pro causa has been 
sufficiently explained in this chapter, but as Whately confesses 
that he cannot conceive what logicians mean*by this term, in 
Appendix B we have added a chapter on the same subject from 
the Analytica Priora. 

10] There must be something corrupt here: the translation 
does not follow the text. 

11] What Aristotle apparently means, and what we must 
get from his words as best we may, is this:—An inconclusive 
argument with true premisses in plurium interrogationum may 
be converted, like any other fallacy, into a conclusive argument, 
that is to say, a sophistic proof (see ch. viii), by the assumption of 
false premisses. The premisses in this fallacy are of the following 
form, (ch, xxx); 4 and B are Cand J: where what is true of 
A is false of B, and vice versa: whence a fallacy. If now we 
assume on the contrary that 4 and B have the same predicates, 
that if C or D is affirmed or denied of the one it is equally 
(cuolws) affirmed or denied of the other, we shall have valid 
reasoning from a false assumption. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


1] Substantive names (nomina substantiva) properly and 

| primarily belong to individual substances. Language extends 

them, secondly, to the genera of these substances ; and, thirdly, 

| to attributes (e. g. lodrys, dvcdrys). Realism ascribes substantive 
existence to the second of these classes, if not to the e third. 

2] Mill says: “ Logie postulates to be allowed to assert the 
same meaning in any words which will express it—We require 
the liberty of substituting for a given assertion the same asser- 
tion in different words—We require the liberty of exchanging a 
proposition for any other that is equipollent with it.” Criticisms 
on Sir W. Hamilton, ch. 21. This postulate he identifies with 
the axiom or principle of identity, which he thus expresses: 
« Whatever is true in one form of words is true in every other 
form of words which conveys the same meaning.” The dialectic 
rule is not inconsistent with this, but only imposes on the dis- 
putant before he changes a formula the necessity of obtaining: 
the assent of the respondent. A respondent could not refuse his 

assent to any reasonable proposition without exposing himself 
to the charge of évexoAia, perverse obstructiveness, which was 
equivalent to defeat. If, however, the respondent was prepared 
to brave the charge of dvoxoAla, the conditions imposed on the 
opponent must have sometimes enabled the respondent to avoid 
a formal confutation. Ov yap mpos rov fw Adyov 7 amdderfis GAAG 
mpos Tov év TH Yoyh, émel ovd= ovAAOyiopds. ’Ael yap Eorw évaTi- 
vat mpos Tov €fw Adyov, GAAG mpds Tov €ow Adyov ode adel. Analy- 
tica Posteriora, 1.10. ‘It is not the spoken but the thought 
proposition that carries demonstration or even ordinary proof ; 
for exception can always be taken to the verbal enunciation, 
though not always to the thought enunciated.’ [I have trans- 
lated as if Aristotle had written od yap éx rod é£w Adyov 7 amd- 
deifis GAN’ éx tov év TH Woy. If apds is used in its proper sense, 
i, e. (see ch, xix, note 4) as indicating not the premisses but the 
conclusion of a demonstration, we must translate: ‘The con- 
clusion of demonstration is not the spoken but the thought 
proposition,’ But the axiom, the indemonstrable foundation of 
proof, of which Aristotle is speaking, could hardly be spoken 
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of as the conclusion of a demonstration. It seems, then, that 
mpos here is not used in its Aristotelian sense, but in the sense 
which it bears in the formulas, mpés rotvopya, pds Thy didvoray, 
which are examined in ch. x]. 

5] There must be something wrong here. The translation 
assumes the true reading to be, Ov yap el roiro dvdyxn rod’ 
elvat, Todro 6 éorl AevKdv, avayKn wav AevKoy rod’ etvar. But if 
this is Aristotle’s meaning it is odd that the important word 
nav should have slipped out both of this and the following ex- 
ample. The fallacy in these two cases may be described as the 
equation of particular and universal. But this description will 
not apply to the examples subsequently given. 

4) The same instance of an accidental conclusion is given in 
the Analytica Posteriora, 1.4: Ka@éAov 5& A€yw 6 av xara mavrds 
Te bndpxy cal Kal’ aird..... 70 KkadoAov b& iwdpyet TéTe Grav ent 
Tov tuxdvTos Kal mperov decxv’nra. Olov, ro dvo0 dpbds Eye ove 
T® oxypati €or. Kadddov' xalro. gore deifat Kara oyxiparos Sri dvo 
dp0as éxet, GAA’ od rod rvydvTos oyIjpaTos, Ovde XpiTat Te TvYOrTE 
oyjpatt 6 Seixvds, TO yap TeTpdywvory oxjua pév, ovK exer Se dvo 
apOais toas* td 7’ ioooxedes Eyer ev TO TUXOV dvo dpOais toas, GAN’ 
ov mpOtoy, GAAG TO tplyevor mpdrepov, “O rolwy 7d TUXdOv MpGror 
beixvurat dio dpbas Exe 7) érwiv AAO, rovrm dmdapxet KaOddov, Kal 
n anddekis KaP avtd tovTov éari, rav 8 GAA@v TpdTor Tia od Kab’ 
atrd* ovd? rod lcooxedods ovk éott KabdAov GAN émi mAdov. ‘A 
commensurate proposition (a proposition whose subject and pre- 
dicate are distributed and coextensive) is universal and essential. 
... + Its subject is universal and the highest genus which can 
be proved to universally possess the predicate. Figure is not 
commensurate to the predicate, containing angles equal to two 
right angles, for some figures possess it but not all; nor can any 
figure indifferently, the tetragon, for example, be employed in 
the proof. Isosceles possesses it universally, but is not the 
highest genus which possesses it; for triangle is higher. Only 
the universal and highest subject is commensurate, and only 
such is essential: the others, including isosceles, are in a sense 
accidental.’ The expression, 6 dexvis, seems to shew that An- 
stotle is referring to some sophistical demonstration that had 
been actually propounded. 

5] The frivolous examples of confutation per accidens hitherto 
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given seem far too flimsy meshes to embarrass the man of 
science, and it is here implied that, like other fallacies, they can 
only be valid when the premisses are false. But elsewhere we 
are told that it is often very difficult to discriminate between 
accidental or illegitimate and essential or legitimate demonstra- 
tion. The geometer, to avoid confutation by accidental syllo- 
gism, is recommended to decline arguing except before a geome- 
trical tribunal. El 8& duadcferar yewperpy 7} yeauerpns; oUTws 
cpavepov Sri Kat xad@s, éav ex TovT@py ti detxvdy, ef BE pu, OV KaAGs. 
AinjAov & rt odd EAdyyet yewpéerpny GAA’ 7 xara cupBeBynkds. “Qor’ 
ovK av etn ev dyewperpytois (Kpttais) mepl yewperpias diadextéov, 
Ajoet yap 6 hatdws diadeyduevos. Analytica Posteriora, 1. 12. 
‘In controversy with a geometer only conclusions from geome- 
trical (essential) premisses are legitimate; others, if they refute 
him, only refute him accidentally, and not as a geometrician. 
Therefore a geometrical controversy should be conducted before 
a tribunal of geometers; for, otherwise, ungeometrical argu- 
ments will pass without detection.’ As science advances it is 
continually making the discovery that its earliest theorems com- 
bined terms whose connexion was merely accidental. Ac? 6& pij 
AavOdvew, St. ToAAGKIS ovpBalver Sapaprdve, cal pr) imdpyeww TO 
dexvipevov Tp@tov Kabddov, 7) boxe’ SeixvuTOar KaOdAov TpHrov. .. . 
Aéyo 8 rovrov 7 robro andderkw, Stay 7 mpdtov Kadddov. Ei ov 
Tis deiferev Ore ai dpOal ov cupnlarovet, ddferey Gv tovTov eivar 7 
anddegis xuplas ba 7d éml macav elva tév dpbav, odx eats bE" elmep 
iy Ste @dt tras ylverar TovTO, GAA’ 7) 6mwsodv toa. Kal ei tplywvor 
pay ie GAAo 7) loooxedds, 7 loooxehis adv éddxet tmdpxew. Kai rd 
dvddoyov drt évaddAd€, 7 aptOpot xat 7 ypaypal Kai 7) oreped Kal 7 
xpovot, Howep edelkvuTd wore xwpis, auBeysuendy ye xara TdvT@Y pa 
anodelfer detxOijvar. "AAAG ba TO pa) elvac @vopagpéevoy Tt TavTa 
raita év, dpiOpol pajxn xpdvot oreped, xai elder biapépet ankethete, 
xapis éhapBdvero. Nov 82 caddAov deixvutat" ov yap 7) ypappal 7 
7 Gpol intpxev, GAN’ 7) Todi 6 KaOdAov baorlOevrar indpyetst Awa 
rodro od dv tis delfn Kal? Exacroy rd tplywvov dmodeifer t mia 7) 
érépa Sti dvo dpOas exee Exacrov, TO lodmAevporv xwpis Kal TO oKAaAD- 
vov kal To loocKeA€s, ovmw olde TO tplywvor Sri bio dpOais toov «i 
pi) TOV aoduoTiKoy TpoToV, Ovde KaOdAov Tplywvor, ovd' ei pndév tors 88 pesrec 
mapa Tatra spkyuoon érepov" od yup }) Tp vov older, ovdé Tap Tpi- Tes ore 
ywvov GAA’ i} Kat apiOmov" Kat € ov Tay, kat el pndey éoruy d 
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ov« olde. Anal, Post. 1.5. ‘It often happens that a conclusion 
is not primary and commensurate, when it seems to be... . If 
not primary and commensurate, the demonstration is not essen- 
tial. Perpendiculars to the same line are parallel; but this is 
not an essential proposition; for not only perpendiculars, but 
all lines that meet another at equal angles, are parallel. Were 
the isosceles the only known triangle, the property of con- 
taining angles equal to two right angles would seem essen- 
tially connected with isoscelism. The permutation of propor- 
tionals, numbers, lines, solids, times, is not essentially connected 
with number, time, dimension, but can be demonstrated at once 
of the commensurate genus. It was formerly proved in detail. 
They differ in species, and there was no name for their genus. 
When you prove in detail of each species of triangle, equilateral, 
sealene, isosceles, the equality of their interior angles to two 
right angles, you may exhaust the possible cases but your pre- 
dicate is not essential and commensurate, and you have only a 
sophistical science. Your universal is numerical but not essen- 
tial. Conclusions from accidental premisses are not only 
plausible but irresistible. Kafros daopjceey ay ris tows, rivos 
évexa, Tara (ra ovpBeBynxdra pi Kal’ aird) det Epwray rept rovTwr, 
el at) Gvdyxyn TO cuprépacpa elvar. Ovddev yap buadeper ef ris épd- 
pevos Ta TUXOVTA eiTa cimevey TO TUWTépacpa. Aei 8 epwrav ody 
@s avaykaioy eivas da Ta jpwrnuéva, GAN’ Gre A€yew avdyKn To 
éxeiva A€yovtt, Kat GAnOds Adyew éav dAnOGs 7} dadpxovra. Analy- 
tica Posteriora, 1.6. ‘It may be asked of what use are acci- 
dental premisses in dialectic, if they do not necessitate the 
conclusion. Do we not first make some irrelevant remarks, and 
then assert the conclusion, when we argue from contingent pre- 
misses? To which we answer that they are not propounded as 
grounds of a categorically necessary conclusion; but because, 
if they are conceded, by a hypothetical necessity the conclu- 
sion is conceded; and if they are true, by a hypothetical neces- 
sity the conclusion is true.’ Indeed all dialectic, as opposed 
to science, consists of accidental ratiocination. “Avriorpépet dé 
paddAov ta év rots padjpaow, Ste ovdéy cvpBeByxds AapPdvovow 
(GAAG Kal rodrw dvadhdpover rév ev rots biaddyots) GAN’ dpicpods, 
Analytica Posteriora, 1.12. ‘The convertibility of conse- 
quent and antecedent is more common in science than in 
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dialectic ; for dialectic employs accidental premisses, science 
only definitions.’ | 

These conflicting views of accidental ratiocination may be 
reconciled by dividing it into two classes :— 

1. Reasonings that are inconclusive, i. e. dialectically unsound 

and fallacious : 

2. Reasonings that are conclusive, i. e. dialectically sound, 
but, as not based on appropriate principles nor satisfy- 
ing the other conditions of science, unscientific. 

If we refer to the instances quoted above, a proof that all 
figures contain angles equal to two right angles must be invalid 
and undialectical, and belong to the first class; but a proof 
that every isosceles contains them would be logically valid and 
dialectical but unscientific, and belong to the second class. We 
may observe that in the passage quoted above from An. Post. 
1. 4, Aristotle only calls the latter conclusions i some sense 
(rpdémov tid) accidental. 

6] This is unintelligible, and the text probably corrupt. 

7] Bekker reads, tG tar eiva altia trod ovpBaiver. This 
looks like the vestige of a paraphrase: de? yap tair’ eivat airia 
Tod oupBaivew TO cvpTépacpa. 

8] The Hermeneutica, ch. 11, refers to this passage by the 
words ép rois roots. 

9] It is clear that the words otv mapa tiv A€~w should be 
cancelled, unless for Aéfiy we read éAeyfw. The slightest con- 
sideration will suffice to shew that the two classes of fallacy, in 
dictione and extra dictionem, do not correspond to sins against 
the two elements of confutation, contradiction and proof. Of 
the class in dictione, reasonings involving homonymia and am- 
phibolia may, indeed, be conclusive when the ambiguity lies in 
the extremes, but must be inconclusive when it lies in the 
middle term. Of the class extra dictionem, the fallacies non 
causa pro causa and ignoratio elenchi fail rather in contradiction 
than in proof. Aristotle has elsewhere spoken correctly. In 
the beginning of this chapter he implies (¢ wéAAe EXeyyos 7) avA- 
Aoytap0s €veoOd) that some of the fallacies in dictione are devoid 
of proof as well as of confutation (contradiction), In ch, xix, 
he says that homonymia and amphibolia may affect either the 
premisses or the conclusion, i.e. either the proof or the contra- 
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diction. And in ch. x. he gives an instance of homonymia 
(epic poems are a plane figure for they are a circle) affecting the 
middle term, that is, the proof: and observes that figura dicti- 
onis may be treated as faulty either in the proof or in the con- 
tradiction. In ch. xxv. he seems to say that secundum quid 
only fails in the contradiction, but it is clear that it may fail 
either in the contradiction or in the sequence. 

We may observe that we only give a semblance of unity to 
the theory of fallacies by lumping them all together under the 
definition of confutation, for the elements of that definition 
are obtained by no systematic subdivision, and form, as far as 
appears, a purely arbitrary and incoherent agglomeration. 


CHAPTER VII. 


1] A man might misplace his accents and yet be understood 
in Greek society, unless the misplacement produced ambiguity. 
2) ’Exlorara. This must be wrong. We should read zoxei, 
or weide, or émond, or émonarat, or something equivalent. In 
B pport of the last conjecture compare, "Ap’ ody atro ytyyooKer 
ne [HME whudns, 7) ve olov pipn tis md Tod Adyov ovveOiocpévoy ovveTéota- 
4g “ato Tpos TO Taxd ovadhoa; Sophistes, 46. ‘Have you any 
orn Wass good reason for your assent, or has the current of the language 
to which you are accustomed hurried you along into an ill- 
considered admission?’ Aristotle is thinking of realism or the 
theory of ideas, which he says, ch. xxii, is founded on this 
fallacy. ? 

53] Reasoning to a certain extent’ is possible, as we see in 
brutes, without words. But the development of language must 
have been accompanied by a great increase of reasoning power, 
Thenceforth in all reasoning there are two parallel trains, the 
train of images and the train of words. When the train of 
words precedes it awakes the train of images, if the words are 
imitative, by the associative law of similarity. If the sounds 
are not imitative, but interjectional, that is, produced according 
to some physiological law by the action of the organs of sensa- 
tion on the organs of expression, they afterwards suggest the 
sensations that produced them by the associative law of con- 
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tiguity in place and time. But in rapid thought the images 
are very imperfectly excited. The mind, emboldened by habit, 
ventures to trust herself to the train of words through which 
she can pass with great celerity without stopping to realize 
them by images which would encumber her and clog her motion. 
Rapid and powerful reasoning, then, takes place chiefly by the 
verbal train. Reasoning without words is more likely to occur 
in meditation than in conversation. See this subject discussed 
by Mill, Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, ch. 17. 

4) This sentence shews the affinity, in Aristotle’s mind, be- 
tween the fallacies ignoratio elenchi and secundum quid (see 
note 3 to ch. vii). In this treatise (see ch. v, vi, vil) @- 
Aewfis is always used to denote ignoratio elenchi. In the 
Rhetoric, where the fallacies are enumerated, ignoratio elenchi 
is not mentioned and éAAennis designates the fallacy secundum 
quid. “AAdAos (rdmos) mapa rijy EAAeuYey Tod Tdre Kal TOs" oloy Ort 
dixalws "Aefavdpos €AaBe ryv “EAéevyv, alpeois yap arn &5d0n mapa 
Tod matpds. Ov yap dei lows GAAG TO Tp@Tov" Kal yap 6 Tarijp 
fexpt tovrov Kupios. “H ef tes gain ro rénrew rovs eAevdEpovs 
tBpw «var od yap mdvtws, GAN Grav dpxn yeipov adixwv. 
Rhetoric, 2.24. ‘Another class of fallacies depends on the 
omission of limitations in time or manner: as the argument 
that Helen had a right to elope with Paris because her father 
granted her the option of her husband. But the option granted 
was not perpetual but one that determined with her first choice, 
for this was all her father had the power to grant. So the 
statement, that striking a freeman is an assault, requires limita- 
tion: for it is only an assault in him who strikes first.’ The 


moderns have created a distinction by confining ignoratio elenchi { 


to valid arguments with irrelevant conclusions, i.e. by confining 
the omitted limitations to such as affect the contradiction. 

5] This chapter explains why the solution (Avots) of an 
inconclusive or illogical confutation is called d:alpeots (distine- 
tion), A conclusive or logical confutation can only be solved by 
shewing that one of the premisses is false (dvafpeois). If this 
is shewn by certain simple topics, it is called enstasis; if by 
other topics, antisyllogism. Solution, then, is either enstasis, 
which includes étalpecis and one branch of dvalpeois, or anti- 
syllogism, which is the other branch of dvalpesis. Antisyllo- 
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gism, being a species of solution, is the disproof of one of the 
opponent’s premisses, not of his conclusion; for 1t would be an 
abuse of language to call the disproof of a conclusion a solution 
of the argument supporting that conclusion. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


1] Eristic proof is either inconclusive or contains a false pre- 
miss. But it is not every false premiss that makes a proof 
eristic. If the premiss, though unscientific, is a special proposi- 
tion, referring exclusively to a particular subject-matter, the 
proof is dialectic. Even the general propositions that charac- 
terize dialectic, the topical maxims, must be accepted with many 
limitations and exceptions, for dolus Jatet in generalibus; and if 
they are applied without these limitations and exceptions they 
are open to enstasis, and the conclusion is false, but still, it 
appears, the proof is regarded as dialectic. The basis of genuine 
probability in these propositions saves their inaccurate applica- 
tion from the stigma of sophistry. The false maxims that 
constitute a proof eristic, that is, radically bad or vicious in 
principle, are thirteen false propositions corresponding to the 
thirteen fallacies. Ov yap av 1d dawduevorv évdofov Kal eorw 
Evdoforv. Obey yap rév Aeyouévwn evddEav émimddAaiov exer Tavre- 
A@s tiv davraciav, xaddwep Tepi Tas Tév épioTiKGv Adywv dpyas 
oupBeBynxev éxew. Tlapaypiua yap Kai @s emi Td woOAD Tois Kal 
Mikpa ovvopav dbuvayevors xarddndos ev adbrois } rod Wevdous éorl 
dios. Topica, 1. 1. ‘ Not every semblance of truth is probabi- 
lity. Probability, as we use the term, has more than an abso- 
lutely superficial semblance of truth, such as may be found in 
the principles of eristic proof, whose falsehood a moment's con- 
sideration discloses to all but the very dullest.’ Of these 
sophistic principles five might be identified with perversions of 
dialectic maxims. ‘The principles justifying the fallacies of 
accidens, consequens, secundum quid, non causa pro causa, and 
figura dictionis may be supposed to belong to the loci of subject 
and accident, antecedent and consequent, whole and part, cause 
and effect, and conjugates or paronyms. But it must be econ- 
fessed, that it appears to be juster, instead of confining the term 
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sophism to the application of the thirteen imaginary principles, 
to extend it, in pirastic at least, by the criterion, od move? d7Aov 
ei dyvoei, to the misapplication of any dialectic maxim. For it 
is evident that the false conclusion in which the respondent 
might be landed by such a false premiss would not convict him 
of ignorance in any special branch of knowledge which he pro- 
fessed. Even if the false premiss is not a dialectic maxim, but 
a specific proposition, not essentially (xa@’ airé) connected with 
the subject of the problem, the pirastic confutation is sophistie. 
And in spite of the expressions in this chapter, it is difficult to 
believe that this was not Aristotle’s view. 

2| An argument is usually called appropriate (olxeios rot 
mpdyparos, kara TO mpaypa) when it is scientific. Oirw yap écor- 
rat cal ai dpyal olxetat rod decxvupevov. SvAdAoyutpds pev yap 
éorat kal dvev rovrwr, dnddegis 8 ov« Eotai, ov yap Tomjoe: ém- 
arjnv. Analytica Posteriora, 1. 2.* ‘Then the premisses will be 
appropriate to the conclusion. Otherwise the proof would not 
be demonstrative or scientific.” AjAov 8 éx rovrav cai Ste ed7- 
Gets of AapBdvew olduevor ads ras dpyds, éav Evdofos 7 7) mporacis 
kai GAnOjs. Od yap rd Evdofov } ph dpxn éotw, GdAa TO mpGrov 
tow yévous tepid delxvurat, kai TaAnOes ov nav olketov. An. Post. 
1.6, ‘It is absurd to suppose that our assumptions are scien- 
tific principles if they are only probable and true. Principles 
are not probabilities but primary propositions appropriate to a 
given sphere, and propositions may be true but inappropriate.’ 
Xadendr 8 eori 1d yodvau ef otder 7) uj. Xaderwdv yap rd yvavar 
el éx trav Exdorou (olxelwy) dpydv toyev 7) aj, Swep Corl To €ldevat. 
Oldueda 8’, dv Exwpev €€ dAnOwav rwdv cvddoyiwpov Kal TpOror, 
éricracdat, Td 8 obk €or, Gd\Aa cvyyevi (oixeia) det elvac Trois 
mpatos. An. Post. 1,9. ‘It is hard to decide when our know- 
ledge is science, for it is hard to decide whether the premisses 
are appropriate, as they must be in science. We fancy when we 
have a proof by true and primordial premisses, that we have 
science; not always, for they must also be homogeneous (appro- 
priate) to the conclusion.’ 

Here, however, olxeios means, not scientific, but pirastic. The 
premisses employed in pirastic are not in the highest sense 
appropriate (ida) to the subject, yet have a necessary connexion 
with it (érdémeva, see ch. xi) and so far may be called appro- | 
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priate. They are appropriate when compared with sophistic, 
inappropriate when compared with scientific, proof. 

3] Every inconclusive reasoning (wapaAoyiopds) from true 
premisses may be converted into conclusive reasoning: (tvAAo- 
ytopds) from false premisses. The fallacies become valid argu- 
ments as far as the form is concerned if we substitute for the 
true principles on which sound reasoning reposes false principles 
to cover their faults and justify their sequence. It would re- 
quire great art to put such propositions into a plausible form, 
and seduce the respondent into the concession of them: but we 
can conceive it accomplished. If such principles were formu- 
lated, they would correspond to the axioms or xowal dpxai of 
science, and the topical maxims or xowai dpyal of dialectic, and 
would themselves constitute the xowal adpyal of sophistic. As 
false metaphysical principles and false linguistic theorems or 
rules of interpretation, they would imply, in the person who 
conceded them, an ignorance of logic and metaphysic or lin- 
guistic, but not of any other special science. For instance, a 
geometer who incautiously admitted them, and was consequently 
confuted on a geometrical question, might be proved to be an 
unpractised logician, but would not be proved to be an impostor 
in his pretensions to geometry. Arguments, therefore, derived 
from such pseudo-loci are inadmissible in pirastic. 

4| This recapitulation omits ignoratio elenchi, which indeed 
may well be omitted, for it cannot be distinguished, as Aristotle 
defines it, from secundum quid. Regarding rt as the fallacy of 
irrelevant conclusions, we might suppose we found a trace of a 
reference to 1t in the word dvtidacw; but this term occurs in 
the examination of secundum quid, ch. xxv. Some words, how- 
ever, may have slipped out of the text in this recapitulation, 
which, as it stands, is hardly the language of articulately speak- 
ing men. It is not clear why, after his three previous enume- 
rations of the fallacies, Aristotle recapitulates at all. Did he 
intend to formulate the pseudo-axioms by which the sophisms 
may be rehabilitated, and recite the list as a framework in which 
the formulas might be inserted, but afterwards find his design 
more troublesome of execution than he had anticipated, and 
leave it unexecuted ? 

5] For mapadoyiopol read coquorixot ovAdAoyiouol, or rather 
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Wevdels avdAoyiopol, for a proof may be sophistic whose pre- 
misses are true but accidental or inappropriate. If accidental 
| proofs are to be included under the thirteen fallacious loci, the 
locus of accidens must embrace not only the paralogism of acci- 
dens, but also all syllogisms professing to be scientific whose 
terms are not coextensive; in other words, whose premisses are 
not commensurate (ka@dAov), i.e. universal and convertible; in 
_ other words, all syllogisms that fall short of demonstration (a7é- 
devfis). 

6] We should read or understand, 76 pdvoy rode Tt onwalvew Ta 
KaTyyopovpeva, Or TO povoy THe onuaivety Ta OUTWS KaTHYOpOUpEVA. 

7| There are, then, three gradations :— 

(1) Valid proof (avAAoyiopes, or AGS cvAAOyiopds), 

(2) Proof by the false principles above described. This is 
conclusive reasoning and real reasoning, but, as decep- 
tive, it requires some qualification, and we call it 
relative or sophistic proof (pds rodrov, or coduarixds 
avAdoytopos). 

(3) Inconclusive reasoning, that is, no proof, but the mere 
semblance of proof (@awdépyevos wvAdAoytopes, OF Tapa- 
Aoyurpos). 


CHAPTER IX. 


1] L.e. pseudographemas, | 

2] Euclid is said to have written a treatise on geometrical 
fallacies. ‘To expose false argumentation, says Plato investi- 
gating didactic method in the Phedrus, we require a knowledge 
of the truth, and as error depends on the likeness and conse- 
quent confusion of different terms, we must be able to distin- 
guish the terms in question by definition and division. Ae? dpa 
Tov peAAovTa ataTyoew pev GAdov, avrov b€ py anaticecOat, rH 
duotdrnta Tay OvTwy Kal dvopotdryta axpiBds dredévar.— AvdyKy 
pev odvy.—H ovv olds re Eorat, ddjOeay ayvody éxdotov, Ti Tod 
dyvooupevou duouTnTa puxpay tre Kal peydAny év trols dAdo ba- 
ytyvpeoke ;— Addvatov.—Odxoiv trois mapa tra dvta bofaCover Kat 
anatwpevors SijAov ws TO TAaG0s TovTO bv dpovoT)TwY TLWeDv Eloreppin. 
—Tiyverat yuiv otrws.— Eotw ody bmws trexvixds €otar peraPiBa- 
few KaTa opixpoy bia Tv Gmo.orijrwr, amd TOU OvtTos Ex&oToTE emi 
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rowavrioyv andyav, 7) ab’rds roiro diahevyew, 6 pa) €yrwpikas b €or 
ExaoToyv TOY dvT@Y ;—Od pu) TOTEA—Adyav dpa téxvny, ® Eraipe, 6 
ri adAjdeav pi) eldas, Sd€as be reOnpevKws, yeAoidy Tid, ws EoLKe, 
kal drexvov mapéferat.—K wivveder. Pheedrus, 98. ‘The power of 
deceiving and avoiding deception requires an exact knowledge of 
likenesses and unlikenesses; and unless a man knows the true 
object, he cannot discriminate the degrees of likeness to it in 
other objects. As, then, false belief and error arise from like- 
ness, the art of leading away through gradations of likeness 
from the true to the false, and of avoiding being thus misled, is 
impossible without a knowledge of realities; and an argumen- 
tative art, armed with opinions instead of knowledge, is an 
absurdity and not truly an art. The knowledge that Plato 
requires for didactic may be divided into two portions, science 
and logic; corresponding to the two portions into which law is 
divided by the jurist, the substantive code and the code of pro- 
cedure. Part will consist of specific doctrines (iéa: dpyat), and 
belongs to the man of science, Euclid or Archimedes: part of 
generic theorems, rather method than doctrine (xowat dpyat), 
and belongs to the dialectician, Accordingly Aristotle bases 
dialectic on the definition of genuine confutation (dAnOijs éAey- 
xos), and makes solution proceed by division and discrimination 
(S:aipeors). But, in addition to this, didactic requires similar 
definitions and divisions of the fia dpyal. See Appendix E on 
the limits of pirastie. 

8] The common sources of probable proof are enumerated in 
the Topica. 

4] Does €youev 6 tap’ étéca ylvovra: mean that the enstasis 
is derived from the same topics as the proof; or does it mean 
that in some lost chapters the varieties of enstasis had been 
examined? A phrase of the Rhetoric seems to establish the 
latter view: Ai 0 évotdceis épovrat, xabdwep év Tois TomuKois, 
retpaxds. Rhet. 2. 25. 

5] Kal rovs awvouéevovs | édéyyous | is connected, after a long 
parenthesis, with rov 8 é« ra@v xowav Kai dnd pydeniay téxvnv 
[ €deyxon | rev diadexrixay | éori Oewpeir |. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1] Of the name of the theorist now criticised, and the precise 
nature of his theory, we have no information; and without this 
information it is difficult to decide whether Aristotle’s argu- 
ments are conclusive, and what is their precise drift. If we may 
trust a partly unintelligible fragment of Endemus quoted by 
Simplicius, the theorist criticised in this chapter is’no other 
than Plato himself: “Eor: 6%, ds éouce, 7d diopiCerw Exarrov nocayas 
Aéyerar péya mpds GAnOeav. TlAdrwy re yap eloayayav rd dicodv 
moddas atoplas duce, Tpdypatwv dv viv of cogiocral carapetyovow 
jonep emt Ta €ldyn, Kal Tpos TovTots ToVvO“a TGV Adywr Adepive. 
Simplicius on Phys. Ausc.1.2. ‘To distinguish the various 
meaning’s of equivocal terms is a great step in speculation. For 
Plato solved many difficulties by introducing the doctrine of 
various meanings...... and banished words from proof [distin- 
guished reasoning addressed to the word from reasoning addressed 
to the thought ?].’ But it would be rash to place much reliance 42 7@e@rt 
on a corrupt fragment, and te would be strange if Aristotle spoke efo<J y 
of Plato as ‘certain persons.’ The theorist seems fo have hit, wi Fes 
somewhat vaguely, upon the distinction between word-thinking ‘#« THe, 
and object-thinking, and to have held that the source of De Coe 
«. Coet 






error is word-thinking. 


The substance of Aristotle’s criticism seems to be this :— a-( 
(1) The trains of word-thinking and object-thinking are parallel: 1: tae -@. 
the same ratiocination may belong to both trains: and it ftae ¢ 
is impossible to say when it belongs to each. But if the Peszes 
trains constituted two classes of reasoning, they ought 
to be contradistinguished and mutually exclusive. 
(2) Thought requires some further limitation to express object- 
thinking. All word-thinking is thinking. The expres- 
sion, addressed to the thought, therefore, is insufficient 
to exclude word-thinking. 
(3) The fact of being addressed to the thought is only an ex- 
ternal relation of an argument, its relation to the respon- 
dent. But the relations of a thing may vary by the change 
of its correlatives, while the thing itself remains unchanged, 
They are its most extrinsic and accidental attributes, and 
cannot form the principle of its subdivision, 
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But, it may be answered, are there not some arguments whose 
essential nature is such that they cannot be represented by a 
train of object-thought? Yes: and these are recognized under 
the head of fallacies in diction. But there is another class of 
reasonings, independent of diction, and therefore belonging pos- 
sibly to the train of object-thinking, which are yet fallacious. 

2] So read for oldyevos épwrardat eq’ o. 

3| After cnwalvew insert ro éy onpuaivor. 

4] The amphibolous reasoning about speech of the speechless 
(ch. iv) is conclusive with an ambiguous minor term, that is, 
the conclusion does not contradict the thesis. 

The homonymous argument about Homer has an ambiguous 
middle, and therefore is inconclusive. 

In saying that the fallacy of the argument in figura dictionis 
hes both in the sequence and in the contradiction, Aristotle 
seems to mean, that we have the option of treating the conclu- 
sion as contradictory but not legitimate, or as legitimate but not 
contradictory. Thus: Thesis:—It is impossible to give what 
one has not got. Confutation:—It is possible to give but few, 
having many: to give but few, having many, is to give as one 
has not got (see ch. xxii): therefore it is possible to give as one 
has not got. This conclusion is valid, but does not contradict 
the thesis. The conclusion, Therefore it is possible to give 
what one has not got, contradicts the thesis but does not follow 
from the premisses. 

The defects of accidens and consequens (illicit process and 
undistributed middle) and petitio principii lie in the sequence : 
of ignoratio elenchi and non causa pro causa in the contra- 
diction: of secundum quid and verbal fallacies, sometimes in 
the contradiction, sometimes in the sequence. We may distin- 
guish, then, between conclusive syllogism and conclusive con- 
futation. For in the second of these classes the syllogism is 
conclusive, the confutation inconclusive. 

5] This is a resumption of the second of his former positions : 
viz. that a reasoning with unambiguous terms is not addressed 
to the thought if the respondent thinks them ambiguous. 

6] This is a resumption of the first of his former positions: 
viz. that a reasoning with ambiguous terms is addressed to the 
thought if the respondent thinks them unambiguous. What 
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Aristotle says amounts to this: Word-thinking is thinking ; and, 
after one has given the respondent the option of assenting or 
dissenting or distinguishing, it cannot be pretended that one 
has not come at his real belief or thought. 

7| Read cira épwrncdrw ris, or, elra épwrijcavros. 

8] This seems to imply that the theorist maintained all 
object-thinking to be infallible, and all confutation confined to 
the sphere of word-thinking, and more or less invalid. 

9] Aristotle elsewhere has himself used the antithesis which 
he now so severely criticizes. Xpyolyov b€ TO pev TocayGs Aéye- 
rar érecxépOa mpos 7d ylvecOar war avrd Td mpayua Kal pa) pos 
TO dvopa tovs avdAoywrpovs. *AbjAov yap dvTos Tmocay@s A€yerat, 
évddyerat pi) emi raitov tév Te anoxpiduevoy Kai Tov €épwrerta 
hepew tip didvorav. *“Eppavidevros b€ mooayGs A€yetat Kal én 
tl mépwr riOnor, yeAoios Gv gaivoito 6 épwrdv, €i jij mpds TodTo Tov 
Adyov towoito. Xpijowov 3 wal mpds 7d pi) TapadoytoOijvat Kai 
mpos TO Tapadoylaacba. ... Todro 8 obk emi mavtwv duvatdr, GAN 
érav 7] Tv ToAAaXGs Acyouevon Ta pev GAnO Ta bE Wevdi. Topica, 
1,18. ‘The use to the respondent of knowing the different 
significations of a name is to confine the reasoning to the real 
object of thought and prevent it from merely bearing on the 
words. For if the varieties of signification are not known, the 
questioner and answerer may be thinking of different objects: 
but when the respondent has pointed out the different significa- 
tions and which he intends in his premiss or thesis, it would be 
ridiculous in the questioner to direct his reasoning to a different 
object. The use to the questioner is, if the answerer is ignorant 
of the different significations, to construct a paralogism. . . .This 
can only be done when a proposition is true in one sense and 
false in another.’ Od yap mpos tov éfw Adyov 7% amdderfis, GAAG 
mpos Tov ev TH Wuxi, evel ode ovAAoyiopds’ Gel yap EoTw evarijvas 
mpos Tov €£w Adyov, GAAG Tpds Tov éow Adyov ovK« dei. Analytica 
Posteriora, 1. 10. ‘ Proof and demonstration hinge, not on the 
expressed, but on the conceived premiss. The expressed pre- 
miss is always open to enstasis, the conceived premiss not 
always.’ If the answerer can often oppose to the expressed 
premiss, €w@ Adyos, of the questioner an enstasis which is un- 
available against the intended premiss, éom Adyos; surely the 
questioner also can often construct with the expressed concession 
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of the answerer or direct against his expressed thesis, éw Adyos, 
a proof which is impossible with the intended concession or 
unavailable against the intended thesis. “Or: peév otv ano Tis 
avis elot dvavolas dycbdrepot of Adyou, djAov. “Eats & ovy 6 avrtos 
Tpédmos mpds Gmavras tijs évredfews" of per yap meHods dS€ovTat, ot 
be Bias. “Ooo. pev yap éx Tod amopyoat iméAaSov ovrws, ToUTwY 
eviaros 1) Gyvota’ ov yap mpos Tov Adyov GAG Tpds Tv diavo.aY 7 
anavtnots altév. “Ooo d& Adyou yxdpw A€yover, rodtwv 8 ereyxos 
tacts tod t év tH hovy Adyou Kal rod év Trois dvéuaow. Metaphy- 
sica, 3. 5. ‘The doctrines that the same thing can be and not 
be, and that all opinions are true, are clearly the same in prin- 
ciple: but all disputants are not to be encountered by the same 
method, for some require persuasion, others violence. Where 
the opinion is the result of honest doubts it is an error which 
can easily be healed. For here we have to encounter not words 
but convictions [or, if dmdvrnois is the act of the respondent, 
For here the opposition is not addressed to our words but to our 
meaning]. Where it is merely maintained from the love of dis- 
putation, the only remedy is confutation of the expressed and 
verbal thesis by the expressed and verbal concessions.’ Here 
we have an admission from Aristotle that in certain controversies 
his own arguments would be addressed not to the thought of 
the respondent but to his words. He considers the axiom or 
principle of contradiction a necessary proposition and one that is 
necessarily believed. If, then, it is denied by a respondent and 
we argue in its defence, we cannot address his thought, that is, 
argue against his conviction, for he has no conviction to be argued 
against. In the passage from the Metaphysic, Aristotle speaks 
with confidence of confuting the contradictor of the axiom, though 
he admits it would be difficult: but the passage from the Ana- 
lytic, which refers to the same subject, implies that the verbal 
triumph would remain with the respondent who denied the axiom. 
The different expressions of Aristotle respecting the anti- 
thesis, addressed to the word, addressed to the thought, seem, 
however, to be reconcilable. He does not deny the existence of 
the antithesis, but denies that it constitutes a differentia of 
arguments (ov« éo7t dvapopa tév Adywr) of so intrinsic and essen- 
tial a character as to be fit to form the basis of a classification. 
10] Toety has MS, authority and seems more natural than 
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madeiv, which is Bekker’s reading. Whichever we read, the sense 
is the same. The following proposition is only true where both 
the units and twos are taken collectively. If we take either dis- 
tributively, we affirm that each unit or each two is equal to four. 

11] In ch. xv. the questioner is recommended to distinguish 
and divide and exclude from his propositions any objectionable 
interpretation in order to anticipate objection and obtain without 
trouble the necessary premisses. But of course he would only 
do this for his own purposes, that is, with the premisses capable 
of being honestly employed, not with the premisses charged with 
the fallacy. In ch. xvii. Aristotle goes further, and admits that 
a confutation, where the respondent is taken by surprise in con- 
sequence of overlooking distinctions, is not genuine: and that, 
at all events, if the respondent is limited to answering Yes or 
No, the distinctions ought to be drawn by the questioner. Niv 6é 
bua TO pty KAAGS epwray rods TuvOavoyévovs avayKn TpoocaToKplver- 
dal Te rov épwrapevov, d:opOodvra Tv poyOnplay tis tpordrews, evel, 
dueAopevou ye ixavds, 7) val i) ot dvdynyn A€yew rov droxpidpevov. 

Didactic reasoning differs from pirastic because the didactic 
reasoner is supposed to be in possession of the truth: it differs 
from apodictie or scientific reasoning because, apparently, there 
is but one genuine scientific proof of each theorem, whereas 
didactic reasoning must be accommodated to the capacity and 
character of the learner. The true problem of the Phedrus is 
the investigation of didactic method; which seems to prove that 
this dialogue was not an early Platonic composition, but written 
after Plato thought he had said enough on the nature of the 
elenchus or negative dialectic. 


CHAPTER XL 


1] Pavopevos nept dv is the same as datwvdpevos xara TO Tpaypa 
above, and qdaivduevos mept rave below. In fact, wept travde has 
probably slipped out before @aiwdyevos in the present passage. 
A man may be confuted and yet not proved to be m the wrong 
on the point in dispute. He may be right in his special facts, 
which may alone be important, but appear to be confuted by 
failing to detect some slight mis-statement of a metaphysical 
premiss, which is ill-apprehended because it is abstract, and is 
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not really an element of the doctrine in question. This species 
of sophistic proof was discussed in ch, viii. 

2) SvAdAoytopoi would be a better reading, for the proofs in 
question are not paralogisms. ITapaAoyiwpol, however, may stand, 
for the proofs in question may be compared either with scien- 
tifie proof or with the pseudographema, and the pseudographema 
is a paralogism (mapadoyiorixds @€ @ptopévov tiwds yévous dpydv 

| below). The second species of sophistic proof simulates scientific 
proof as the first simulated pirastic. We have not yet had it 
in this treatise (except in note 5 to ch. vi), but it is alluded to 
in the Analytic; "Emloracda: d& oidyel Exacrov &mAGs, GAAG par} 
DG ' y Tov coducrixoy tpdtoy Tov Kata ovpPeSyxds, Gray tH 7 altiay old- 
FR, € " peOa ywooxew bv jv Td Tpaypa éorw, Sri éxelvov airla éori, cab pi) 
OTD evdeyerOat toir GAAws éyew. An. Post. 1.2. ‘Science absolute, 
as opposed to sophistie science or accidental proof, is the know- 
ledge of the cause and necessity of a law.’ Neither the cause 
nor the necessity can be exposed by any but essential or commen- 
7 surate premisses. Accidental premisses, then, will be sophistic. 
' ; a Creed 8 éf dvdyxns twdpyet wepl Exacroy yévos dca Oxa aita indpyer 
Ate kal fj €xacrov, pavepdv bre rept tGv Kal’ aira tnapydvrwr ai ém- 
f optic s ormpovixal dmodeifers kal x t&v rototrwy eioi. Ta yey yap ovpPe- 
a ovx dvayKaia, dot’ otk dvdyxn 70 ovpTépacpa eldévat didre 
129 4 indpxer. . . 73 88 dudre EnloracBas Eore rd bud rod alrlov exloraabau, 
°F Ae aird dpa bet wal rd pécov rH Tpit» Kal TO TpGroy TO péow 
indpyew. An. Post. 1. 6. ‘ Essential attributes furnish the 
only necessary propositions and must form the premisses and 
conclusions of scientific demonstration. Accidents are contin- 
gent and cannot exhibit the reason or cause of a necessary law. 
Both the major and minor premiss, then, must be essential,’ 
Aa todro ovd' dy tis beifn cad’ Exarrov Td rplywvov amodeifer 7 
wud 7) Erépa Gre Bio dpOas exer Exaatov, 7d iadmAevpov xwpis Kal Td 
oxadnves cal TO loooked€s, ovTw olde TO Tplywvor drt do dpbais, ei 
ph) Tov codiotixdy TedTOV, OvdE KaOdAOV Tpiywvov, ovd ef pnOéy eore 
napa tatta tplywror éreporv. Ov yap f} tpiywvor oidev. An. Post. 
1.5. ‘If one were to prove in detail of each species of triangle, 
equilateral, scalene, isosceles, the equality of their interior angles 
to two right angles, he might exhaust the possible cases, but his 
predicate would not be essential and commensurate, and he 

would only have a sophistical science,’ 


% 
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To complete the statement of Aristotle’s view, it should be 


added that essential propositions are those whose predicate 
'jcannot be defined without naming the subject, or whose subject 


cannot be defined without naming the predicate. Kad aira 82 
(A€yw) boa indpye: te ev ro tl eorw, olovy tprysvy ypaypy Kal 
ypappy ortyp, 7) yap ovola avray éx rovrwy éori, cal év 7S Adyw 
T® Aéyorvts tl éorw evuTdpyer’ Kal Goots TaY evvTapydvT@Y avTois 
avTa é€v T® Adyw évuTdpxovor T@ Ti éott SnAodvTt’ olov ro edOd 
Umdpxet ypapy] Kal TO mepipepés, kal Td weptrToy Kal dptioy apoyo, 
kal TO TpaTov Kal avvOerov Kai lodmAevpov Kal Erepdunxes’ Kal Tare 
TovToLs éruTdpyovow ev TH Adyw TO Ti €ate A€yovTt EvOa pev ypappy 
évOa 8’ apiOpds...... Ta dpa Acyoueva ext ray GtAGs Extorytav Kal’ 
avTa oftws, as évuTdpyew Tois KaTnyopovpévots 7) evuTdpyerOat, bv 
aird ré éots wal ef dvdyxns. An. Post. 1.4. ‘An attribute is 
essential that enters into the conception of the subject, as line 
enters into the conception of triangle and point of line. It helps 
to compose the essence of the subject, and is found in its defi- 
nition. Or, it is an attribute in whose definition the subject is 
contained. Straight and curved are attributes of line; and even 
and odd, prime and compound, square and scalene, of number ; 
and we cannot define them without mentioning the subjects they 
attach to, line and number...... In the essential premisses, then, 
of absolute science, where the subject is either contained in the 
definition of the predicate, or contains the predicate in its own 
definition, the essence of the terms is the cause of their con- 
junction and the conjunction is necessary.’ A modern logician 
might admit that, as a condition of science, we must have pro- 
positions of causation, and that in causal propositions the ante- 
cedent and consequent terms must bear to one another a certain 
definite relation; but he would insist that the test of this rela- 
tion was not definition, but the inductive methods of agreement 
and difference. To reconcile these doctrines it would be neces- 
sary to assert that these methods are methods of definition. But 


even then a difference would remain. For the modern logician + 
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doypddyya and Wevdoypdpnua mept adnOés, unless it is that of art 
and science. It is evident that the quadrature of the circle by 
lunules was not the method of Hippocrates, as is generally 
supposed. His method was what Aristotle elsewhere calls the 
method of segments (see Appendix F). The problem of 
squaring the circle, i.e. of finding a square whose area shall 
equal that of a given circle, long occupied the scientific world, 
and, like the problem of perpetual motion, was a favourite arena 
of the unscientific long after the scientific had pronounced it 
insoluble. Modern mathematicians are agreed that it cannot 
be solved by arithmetic or geometry, the only methods of the 
ancients, and requires the method of infinitesimals. See an 
article on the quadrature of the circle, by De Morgan, in the 
National Encyclopedia, Aristotle seems to have suspected it 
was insoluble from his expression, Ei cai retpaywviterat 6 Kixdos : 
in the Categories he asserts that it had not been solved in his 
day: “Ert 70 peév émornrov avatpeOty cvvavaipel ri emvarjuny, i) 
dé émiornun TO émotnroy ov ovvavaipel...... olov cat 6 Tod KiKAov 
TeTpaywriopos el ye EoTiv, ETLOTHN pEV adTod ovdk ear ovdéra, 
ai’ros 8 émornréy éorw. Cat. 7. ‘Without a knowable there 
can be no knowledge, but without knowledge there may be a 
knowable: if, for instance, the quadrature of the circle is pos- 
sible, it is knowable, though at present it is not known.’ 

4] Kara rd mpaypa here means more than it did in the 
beginning of the chapter, where its force was limited by the 
words ra xowd. There it meant, necessarily connected with a 
subject, though not coextensive with it. Here it is equivalent 
to xara Thy olxelav péOod0v, and means coextensive, or commen- 
surate, with a given sphere. 

5] So read, as the sense requires, for rov yempeérpny. 

6] Here pér is followed by no corresponding clause, and the 
text is doubtless corrupt. We might add, after dfjAor, dAAd Kav 
mept Ta yewmerpixa ely, or we might read, 6 8 bd riv badexriayy. 
Tlepi pévrot radAa ori épiorixds €ott, djAov, or something equivalent. 
In the first case raAAa would mean ra xowwd, in the second case it 
would mean 7a fia, or, rather, ra yewperpixd. In any case the 
drift is certain, viz. that the same problem, e. g. the quadrature 
of the circle, may be handled either in a sophism or in a pseudo- 
erapheme. 
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7] ‘Apporrewy, or épapydrrew, is a technical term in describing 
dialectical proof. "Eots yap ofre deifa: donep Bpiowy rov rerpa- 
yovurpov. Kara xotwwov tt yap decxviovoty of Totoro. Adyot, 6 Kal 
érépw vndpfer 610 Kai én’ dAAwv epappdrrovew of Adyot ov ovyye- 
vav. Odxody ody jj éxeivo énlorarar, GAAG Kata oupsPEBnxds’ ov 
yap av épyppotrey 7) anddegis Kal én’ GAAo yevos. An. Post. 1. g. 
‘Such a proof, like Bryso’s squaring of the cirele, as it may 
conclude by a cause that is not confined to the given subject, 
but 1s found in other genera, is transferable to a heterogeneous 
subject-matter. But if the essence of the subject and not an 
accident is the cause of knowledge, the demonstration is not 
transferable to any other genus,’ The paraphrast says, “O 8’ and 
TiV@Y KOWoTépwy Kal WrepBawdvTwy Kal ToAAOly GppoévTwy yeverw 
éptotixds. For imepBatvévrwy | transcendent] Aristotle would have 
said, peraBaworvrwy. “Qor i} dtAGs dvdyxn 16 abrd elvas yévos 7 
am, el weAAe 7 amdberfis peraBalver. An. Post. 1.7. ‘Two sub- 
jects must be the same in species or genus, if a demonstration 
can be transferred from the one'to the other.’ 

8] Ka@éAov must be taken in the sense in which it is de- 
scribed in the Analytic, as equivalent to xa@ aird, and therefore 
6 xadddov will mean 6 éx rév idl@y dpyav dnodentixés. Even the 
philosopher (6 q¢iAdcomos) who has the most comprehensive 
sphere must deal with his problems commensurately and essen- 
tially (xa@éAov, xa6’ airé), and therefore is limited in his pre- 
misses and conclusions. Unlike the dialectician, he has nothing 
to say to geometrical problems, 

9) Tas 8 airas dpyas amdvrov etvar tay cvAdoyiopav ddvvaror. 
wanes “Erepat yap ToAAGy r@ yéver al dpyal cal odd’ ehappdrroveat. 
Analytica Posteriora, 1.32. ‘The principles of all deduction are 
not identical..,...They are heterogeneous and vary with the sub- 
ject, and are inapplicable beyond their respective spheres.’ The 
constitution of philosophy imagined by those who maintained 
the unity of first principles was probably such as we have in 
Hegel’s system, where the laws of physic and ethic are repe- 
titions of the laws of the development of reason laid down in 
the logic: or in Herbert Spencer’s philosophy, where the theo- 
rems of ethical and natural science are exemplifications of the 
general laws of evolution and its component processes of differ- 
entiation and integration, which themselves are again affiliated 

Ka 
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on a primary axiom of the persistence of force, a principle which 
very much resembles, if it 1s not identical with, the Aristotelian 
axiom. 

In the Metaphysie we are told that though all being does 
not belong to a single genus (xaOédov, xa’ év), yet as referrible to 
a common standard (zpds €v) it belongs to a single science, 
philosophy. Td é6€ dv A€yetas pev ToAAayGs, GAAG mpods ev kai 
play Twa piow, Kai oly dpmvipws.....O00 povoy dé [Tepi] Tay Kal 
év Acyopéver emotnuns eott Oewpijoa pias, GAAG «ai Toy mpds plav 
Aeyonevwy piow.... AijAov ody Gri kal ra Gvra pus Oewpijoat 7 dvra 
dete Kal el pa) ort TO Oy 7) TO Ev KaOddov Kal Tad’TO én) TdévTwY 7 yw- 
ptatdy, Sonep tows ov« éott. Metaphysica,3.2. ‘The meanings of 
being, though heterogeneous, are referred to one standard, and 
the word is not equivocal. As not only homogeneous subjects, 
or those that are denoted by a univocal name, belong to one 
science, but also all that are related to a common standard, 
the essential attributes of being will be investigated by a single 
science, though being may not be a genus or a separate entity, 
Dialectic resembles philosophy in the wideness of its range: 
"Emel domep €or kal GpiOyod fH apiOds ida 740y.... Guolws bE Kab 
oTeped....éoTw érepa tdia, ofrw xal To dvtt 7) Ov Eort Twa Tota, 
kai Tair éorl wept Gy tod diAocddou émickdéyracbat TadnOes. Snyetov 
d€* of yap S:adextixol Kal coductat radrov pe tnodvorTa cxjpya TS 
‘piiocddw H yap coquotiny datvouevn pdvov copia éoti, cal of d&a- 
Aextixol Giad€yorra: wept amdvtwr" Kowov b¢ Tao. TO Ov éort, dia- 
Aéyorrat 6 mepl rovT@v dyAov Gre bia TO THs Hidocodlas civae aita 
olxeia, [epi pev yap rd abrd yévos otpederat 7) coduotixh Kal 7 dua- 
Aextixi) TH piroaodia, GAA biaheper tis mey TO TpdTyw Tis dvvduews, 
Tis 8% rod Blov tH mpoaipévet. “Eore dé i) dtadextixy Tetpacriay TEpl 
av y diAocodla yrwpiotixy, 7 6% wodiorixy awopueryn, ovca d ov. 
Metaph. 3. 2. ‘As number and solidity have certain essential 
attributes, which are examined by particular sciences, so being 
has certain essential attributes, which are investigated by phi- 
losophy. For dialectic and sophistic assume the garb of phi- 
losophy. Their range is universal; and being, the theme of 
philosophy, is universal. The other two deal with the universe 
of being because it is the proper sphere of philosophy, For 
philosophy has the same sphere as sophistie and dialectic; but 
differs from dialectic in the nature of her power, from sophistic 
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in the aim of her life: for she is scientific, while dialectic is 
pirastic, [or, as Grote would say, she is positive and dogmatic, 
while dialectic is negative and sceptical, ] and sophistic a sham.’ 
But philosophy is restricted to scientific methods, and has 
appropriate problems; dialectic is unrestricted in problem and 
process. Dialectic proof, therefore, differs not only from 
scientific, but also from philosophic proof: and the sophism 
differs from the philosophic as well as from the scientific pseudo- 
graphema, 

10] This seems to be the point of connexion with the pre- 
ceding chapter. We saw there that some theorist had identified 
dialectic and didactic. But they must be distinct: for didactic, 
ex vi termini, proves something or other; dialectic is merely 

—{ pirastic, and proves nothing. It interrogates, that is, is willing 
to accept a denial of any truth whatever, and therefore cannot 
prove any single conclusion. If, like the sciences, dialectic 
proved any theorems, dialectic, like the sciences, whatever other 
problems it left open, would refuse to allow the truth of its 
principles to be called in question. Didactic then, though 
conversational in form, is not, in the true sense of the word, 
épwrntixy. Perhaps for adore we should read ér or ézeira; 
for the train of thought seems to be, that even if there were a 
universal science, it could not be dialectic, because dialectie 
interrogates. 

11] In the mathematics it is possible not only by synthesis 
to obtain compound formulas by composition of elementary for- 
mulas, but also by analysis from formulas respecting the com- 
pound to obtain by decomposition a knowledge of the elementary 
factors. But though the pirastic reasoner must possess some 
derivative propositions respecting the subject-matter; must 
know, for instance, that the thesis advanced by the respondent 
is false, and that certain deducible consequences are impossible ; 
yet these propositions are not such as to enable him to deduce 
from them by analytical reasoning the primary laws that govern 
the subjects and attributes in question. Otherwise pirastic 
would imply science; for knowledge of a conclusion as deducible 
from the primary laws is science. Compare, Ei & jj ddédvarov 
éx wWevdois dAnOés deifat, pddvov av iv To dvadvew. ‘*Avréorpede 
yap av é£ avaykyns. "Eorw yap ro A dy, rovrov 8 dvros radi éorww, 
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& ofa éri €orw, olov to B: éx rovrwy dpa beifw Sri eorw exeivo. 
’"Avriotpépes 6 paddov Ta ev Tois pabijpactw, Sri ovdev TLEBEBNKOS 
AapBavovow, GdAdAa kcal rovrw diadepover rdv év Tots Siaddyous, GAN’ 
dptspovs. Anal. Post. 1.12. ‘If true conclusions never resulted 
from false premisses, it would be easy to obtain by analytical 
reasoning the principles on which any theorem depends. For 
the principles and theorem would be related to one another 
as the terms of a convertible proposition. If the antecedent 
A involves the consequent B, when I knew the existence of B 
I might infer the existence of 4. This reciprocal demonstration 
is more common in science than in dialectic, for the premisses 
of science are never accidents but definitions.’ 

12] The introduction of the word nature (g@éc1s) may remind 
us of a negative definition of logic in the pantheistic system of 
Hegel, where logic is defined to be reason before the creation 
of the world, or, reason antecedent to nature; the three succes- 
sive transformations of reason being logical truth, nature, and 
morality. In the passage before us, however, @icts includes 
moralities as well as laws of nature. 

13] It appears that a pseudographema would be legitimate 
in pirastic: for if the respondent could not solve it, it would 
prove his ignorance of the science (movei djAov el dyvoei, ch. vin). 
The pseudographema, however, does not belong to pirastic; for 
pirastic is not supposed to have sufficient knowledge of scientific 
principles to construct a pseudographema. 

Pirastic proof is intermediate between sophistie proof and 
scientific proof. The former has no particularity (fv); the 
latter no universality (xowdv) ; pirastic has both particularity 
and universality. Scientific proof cannot be extended beyond 
its private sphere: sophistic confutation proves no ignorance in 
a particular sphere: pirastic confutation tests knowledge in a 
particular sphere by principles applicable to every sphere. ‘O 
kata TO Tpaypa, 1.e. ldlws, OewpGv Ta Kowwd, Teipacrixds, See 
above. For a further examination of ra xowd see Appendix D. 
Whately has divided fallacies into logical and extra-logical. We 
shall see in Appendix D that this division will not bear exami- 
nation. Aristotle’s division is into dialectical (copiopara) and 
extra-dialectical or scientific (jevdoypadjpara). If we define 
dialectic to be opinionative reasoning and logic the science 
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of proof, we may divide dialectical fallacies into logical and 
extra-logical, but logical will include all that Whately considers 
extra-logical. 


CHAPTER XII. 


1] “Ere 6 cogtorixds tpdmos, ro dyeww els rovotrov mpds b edmopi- 
gouev emxetpnudtwv. Totro & éora dré pev dvayxaiov, dre dé 
pawdpevov dvayxatoy, dré 5€ ore atyduevoy ovTE avayxKator. 
"Avayxaioy pév ovv Srav, aprvycapevov Tov amoxpwopevov Tav mpds 
Thy Oéow tt xpyolpwv, mpds Toiro tovs Adyous mothrat, Tuyxdvy de 
roiro Towwdrov dv mpos & edmopeiv éotw emtxerpyydtwv. “Opolws 5 
kai dtapy, amaywy7v mpds Te bid TOD Keysevov ToinoTdpevos, avaipeiv 
emixerpy tovTov yap dvatpedévros cat TO mpoKeluevoy avatpeirat. 
Paivopevov b¢ dvayxaioy, Grav gaivnra: pev xpyowov Kal olkelov 
Ths Oécews, pi 1} 5é, mpds 6 ylyvovrat ol Adyat, elre dpvyc ) TOD 
tov Adyov tnéxortos, eire anaywyis évdcfov bia tis Odcews mpds 
avTo yivouevns dvaipety emtxerpel avto’ To S€ Aotnoy, Gray pare 
dvayKaiov 7 jajre hawdpuevov mpds 0 ylvovtas of Adyar, GAAws 8? Ta- 
peLehéyxerOa svpBairn To anoxpwouevm. Aci 62 evAaBeioOa Tov 
écxaror Tay pnbévtwy Tpdtwy" TavTEA@s yap amnpTnwévos Kai dddd- 
Tpios €otxey elvat Tis biadextixys. Ad det kal rov dwoxpivdpevor pi) 
duccoAalvew, GAAG TWEevat Ta ry XpHowwa Tpds THY Odow, émonpat- 
vdpuevov baa pi) doxet peév, TiOnor d€. Maddov yap amopeiv ws émtro- 
TOAD cupBalver tois épwrdow, drav mavtwv TWenevev adtois Tay 
Towvrey py mepalvwow, Topica,2.5. ‘There is also the sophistic 
method of leading the respondent on to ground where attack 
is easy. This is sometimes really necessary, sometimes ap- 
parently necessary, sometimes neither really nor apparently. It 
is really necessary when a premiss directly bearing on the thesis 
is denied by. the respondent and happens to be easy for the 
questioner to argue: or when the questioner has deduced a con- 
sequence from the thesis and argues to prove its absurdity. It 
is apparently necessary if the proposition only appears to be an 
appropriate premiss or necessary consequence of the thesis, 
When neither really nor apparently necessary, it may give an 
opportunity for a collateral or by-confutation. The last method 
must be avoided, for it is quite alien to dialectic, When it is 
practised, the respondent should not be obstructive, but grant 
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every proposition that is unconnected with the thesis, observing 
that he is willing to grant it for the sake of argument, though 
he knows it to be false. For the questioner is the more dis- 
comfited, if notwithstanding the most liberal admissions he fails 
to confute the thesis.’ The second case, which Aristotle im- 
ples may be practised by the dialectician, shews the affinity 
of dialectic and sophistic, for the locus, so far at least as it 
consists of reductio ad absurdum, is the fallacy of non causa 
pro causa. 

2] le. év rH Tév mpordcewy exAoyn. See Topica, 1.14. Though 
dialectic is characterized by its metaphysical principles (xowd), 
sometimes called forms of thought, yet it must always have 
special premisses (ié:a), which some have called its matter, and 
Aristotle its materials (6pyava). As they are extraneous to the 
art of dialectic, they are dismissed in the Tupica with the remark 
that a collection (@kAoy) must be made of them. They are here 
called pre-eminently premisses (xpordcets), because the universal 
maxims, though often treated as premisses, are usually sup- 
pressed, and are often viewed not as premisses, but as regulative 
principles, or precepts for the conduct of argument. Srovyeiov 
or rémos is elsewhere opposed to the efén or special premisses ; 
here the collection of eféy is called a crotyetov, Thesis is here 
used not for any tenet defended by the respondent, but in the 
special sense of paradox. See Topica, 1. 11. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


1] IL do not see how else to translate the text. But there is 
no relation of genus and species in the first example: for double 
and double of half are not so related. We might construct a 
syllogism respecting duplicity, containing the relation of genus 
and species, thus: Double is equivalent to multiple of a half; 
therefore double of a half is multiple of a half of a half. But 
this would not involve iteration ad infinitum, like the first 
example. 

2] Perhaps 4 ovoia should be cancelled. It is not a proper 
term to express the subject of an attribute, and the words év 
and rovros shew that the nominative to mpoodyAodra: is a plural. 
Accordingly, Waitz proposes for # otwia to read ra tmoKeiueva. 
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The predicates described are one of the two classes of essential 
predicates investigated by science. See ch. xi, note 2. 

8] Aristotle says that double, in the expression double of a 
half, is not exactly equivalent to double placed independently. 
The other fallacy consists in falsely defining odd as if it were 
odd number. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


1} For 7 mréous we require, 7 dppevos 7 OyAcos KAjots, ‘ the 
masculine and feminine termination or form.’ See below. 

2) For Acyouévors read A€yecPa, or read ywwowevois and after 
duolws understand A€yeo@at or Epunvever Oat. 

3] In figura dictionis the same form is common to different 
categories, e.g. the substantive name, nomen substantivum, to 
substances and accidents: in the fallacy of solecism the same 
form is common to the nominative and accusative. In figura 
dictionis we are cheated into an error of fact: im the fallacy of 
solecism we are cheated into a wrong grammatical construction. 
The employment of the word solecism, which properly means an 
impropriety of diction or a violation of grammar, to express an 
impropriety of action or a violation of some practical science, 
has become a common metaphor. Referring to ch. iv. we shall 
see that one of the instances of amphibolia would furnish a fallacy 
of solecism: “Apa rodro, 6 é6pa Kopioxos, dpa; rodro 6@ kiwy" dore 
6pa 6 Kopioxos, ov kiova dAda, xlwr. 

4| In the Rhetoric Aristotle treats of mvention, expression, 
and arrangement. Tpia éoriy & def mpayparevOjvar mepi tov 
Adyov, €v pev éx tivwv ai nicrers Evovtat, Sedrepoy 8 wept tip 
A€fw, tpirov b€ TGs xpy Tafat Ta pépy Tov Adyov. Rhetoric, 3. 1. 
In the Topica he treats of invention and arrangement. Méxpr 
pev ovv Tod evpeiv Tov téroVv dpoiws Tov diAoadpov Kal tod biadex- 
Tikov  oxeyis. To 8’ On Taira Tdtrew Kal épwrnuaritew ld.ov Tod 
duaAextixov" mpos Erepov yap may Td Tolovtovy. Te b& diioaddy rab 
(yrotvtt cad Eavrov ovdéy pede, €av GAnO7 per 7 Kal yropysa be dv 
6 avidoyioxds, ji) 07 8 adta 6 droxpwépevos ba TO cUvEeyyus elvat 
Tob éf dpyijs kal mpoopay Td cupBynodpevoyw® GAN lows nav onovddoevev 
6rt pddwora yropyuwa Kal cdveyyus elvat Ta afidpara’ ex tory yap 
of émornporxol ovAAoyicpot, Topica, 8.1. ‘Invention of the 


— 
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method of argument belongs to philosophy and dialectic alike : 
the arrangement and shaping of the questions to dialectic alone. 
The philosopher and solitary inquirer, when he has discovered 
true and evident premisses, has no trouble from the refusal of 
the respondent to grant them, because they bear immediately on 
the problem, and manifestly confute his thesis. He is glad to 
have them connected as closely and evidently as possible with 
the problem; for so they must be in scientific proof.’ From 
the contents of the following chapter it appears that rdfis ex- 
presses rather tactics than simply arrangement. 


CHAPTER XV. 


1} For éAéyyew read AavOavew. 

2] It seems that Aristotle was capable of giving precepts for 
lengthiness, but they are not extant, unless he refers to what he 
said about unnecessary propositions in the Topica, 8.1. 

3| Various methods of concealment are given in the Topica, 
$.1. EH. g. to keep back till the last moment the conclusions of 


| the inductions and prosyllogisms that furnish the premisses of 


confutation (pi dtapOpwbévrmv tav mpoTtépwr cvdAoyicpev) ; to leave 
the subject of dispute and obtain concessions respecting its cor- 
relatives or paronyms (ra céororxa) ; to smuggle in the important 
premiss with a quantity of irrelevant matter (é€v mapaBiorw 
mpoorWeévres kadarep of Wevdoypapoirres) ; &e. 

4] “Ere &ta tis dpowrnros muvOdveoOa" Kai yap mOavov Kat 
AavOdvet paAdov ro KabdAov. Olov ére Gonep EmtotHun Kal ayvo.a 
Tov évaytlwy 1 avty, olTw xal alo@nots Trav évavtiwy 1% att), 7H 
dvaTadw, érevdy ala@nots 9 ath, Kal émoriun. Toito 8 éotiv 
Gpowv enaywyi, ov piv tairdv ye, “Exe? pev yap amo rap 
xa?’ éxacta To KaQdAov AapBdvera, én S& Tov dpolwv od e~ore 
TO AapBavdwevoy TO nadodov vp 6 mavTa 7a Suoid eort. Topica, 
8. 1. ‘Another method of concealment is to reason by simi- 
litude, that is, to reason directly from particulars to similar 
particulars. The reasoning is persuasive and the immediate 
premiss is not disclosed. For instance, as the intellectual 
appreciation or non-appreciation of contraries is identical and 
simultaneous, so is the sensational, and vice versa. The 
mode of proof resembles induction, but differs, because it does 
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not express the universal proposition, but passes at once to the 


particular conclusion.” This mode of reasoning has lately risen . 


to distinction, Mill considers it the true or natural type of all 
reasoning, induction and syllogism being artificial. Grote finds 
here the long-sought criterion between true opinion and know- 
ledge: true opinion, so far as it is not merely a lucky guess 
but founded on evidence, passing immediately from particulars 
to particulars without recognizing the intermediate law. See 
his comment on the Meno. After adda in the text perhaps we 
should add dvavvpov. 

5] Kai ra ddtydats ddfya, so read, comparing ch. xxiv, for «ai 
TO TOAAGKIS TOAAG, 

6] In the Rhetoric this artifice 1s given as the fallacy figura 
dictionis. Témo 8 elol rv daivouéver évOvanudrwr els pev 6 
mapa Thy Aéw, Kal rovTov tv pév épos Womep ev Trois SiadextiKxols 
TO uy ovAAOyurdyevoy ovpmEepagpatik@s TO TeAeuraioy elneiy, odK 
dpa To Kal td, advdyxn dpa TO cal td. Kal ro rots évOvpjjpacw 
[olxelov ?] TO cuveotpappeves kai dvTixeyseves elneiv paireras évOv- 
pyua. “H yap rovadrn A€fis yapa éotiv évOvprpatos. Kai €otxe To 
Towbroy ¢lvat mapa TO oyijpa Tis Aéfews. Rhet. 2. 24. ‘One 
locus of seeming oratorical proof is diction. One division of this 
is, as in dialectic, without proving to conclude in the language 
of proof: “It follows, then, that this must be true:” “ It 
follows, then, that that must be false.” For crowded and anti- 
thetical propositions look lke proof, because such diction is the 
vehicle of proof: and the fallacy is figura dictionis,’ 

7| “Av & érépov ddfav s:advddrrn 6 daoxpwopevos, dijAov Gre 
mpos TH éxeivov Sidvoray dmoBAémovta Oeréov Exacta Kat apvyréor. 
Aw kal of Kopifovres GAAoTpias Sdfas, ofov dyabdv Kal Kaxdv eivat 
raurdv, kabdtep ‘HpdxAeirds dyow, od bidcact pa napeivat dua To 
aiTg ravavria, oby @s ov boxoiy av’rois roiro, GAA’ Gre Kad’ “Hpa- 
kAetrov ofrw Aexréov. Topica, 8. 5. ‘When the respondent de- 
fends the tenet of another person, the opinions of that person 
are the standard of what he ought or ought not to admit. 
Accordingly, the advocate of a dogma which he himself does 
not hold,—for instance, that good and evil are identical, as Hera- 
clitus said,—will not grant that contraries cannot coexist; not 
because he disbelieves it, but because it is inconsistent with the 
system of Heraclitus.’ In the text apoxe/yevoy seems to signify, 


io 
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not, as usually, the thesis, but the conclusion of the argument, 
i.e. the contradictory of the thesis. So in Topica, 8. 5: ’Addfou 
yap ovens tis Oécews Evdofoy TO cupnépacpa’ adore bei Ta AauBavd- 
peva evdofa mavr etvat kal uadAov évdoka Tod mpoKemévov, ef weAAet 
dia TOV yrwpiswrépev tO irTov yrepysov mepalvesOa. ‘If the 
thesis is improbable, the conclusion of the disproof is originally 
probable; therefore all the premisses ought to be probable in a 
still higher degree, in order to fulfil the conditions of proof.’ 

8] “AAAos (rémos évOvpajaros) éx kpicews TEpt Tod adTod 7) duolov 
7 évavtlov, padvota pep ef tdvres cal del, el S€ jun, GAA’ of ye TAcT- 
erat, 7) Topol 7) TavTes 7) of TAEioTOL, 7} ayaboi, 7) ef avTot ol Kpivor- 
res, 7) ols dwodéxyovrat of Kplvovres, 7) ols ut) ofdy re évavrioy Kplvew, 
olov rots xuptous, 7) ols yay KaAOy Ta évavtia Kplvew, olov Ocois 7} maTpi 
7) bibarxddos. Rhet. 2. 23. ‘Another topic of argument is 
authority, or the decision on an identical, similar, or opposite 
question, either of all the world, or of the majority of the world, 
or of all philosophers, or of the majority of philosophers, or of the 
good, or of the judges, or of those whom the judges accept as 
authorities, or of those whose decision cannot be rescinded, as of 
a superior tribunal, or of those whom it is immoral to disregard, 
as the gods, or parents, or teachers.’ 

9] Ta. émyetpipara éncréuvew is to cut down the propositions 
(émtxetpijuara) so as to disarm the respondent of his enstasis. 
[lps 8@ robs €vicrayévous T@ KaddAov, py év ato be TH EvoTacw 
épovtas GAN ey TO Spovipw, diehdpevor epwrnréov. .. . Eav be jij 
év T@ Spwvipmw add’ ev aitG érrotdwevos Kwdty Thy épetyow, apar- 
podvra Sef év @ 1) Evotacis mporelvew TO Aowmdv Kafddov ToLoirTa. . . 
Ov povoy & évictayévov totro toinreor, GAAG Kav dvev évotdcews 
dpvitat bua Td mpoopay Tt TSv ToLovTwy: AdaipeOévtos yap ev o Fj 
évotacis, dvayxacOnoera Teva bia 7d uy Mpoopay ev TO AoLTG ent 
Tivos ovx otrws. *Eav 3& pi) riOn, anatrovpevos évoracw od pi Exn 
dnododva. Topica, 8.2. ‘If the respondent opposes a premiss 
by an enstasis, availing himself of an equivocation, the questioner 
must distinguish, If the enstasis is not founded on equivoca- 
tion, he must cut off from the proposition the portion open to 
enstasis, and propose what remains as a universal. He must do 
this even when the answerer adduces no enstasis, but simply 
denies the proposition, because he perceives the possibility of 
an enstasis. When the exceptionable portion has been excluded, 
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the proposition must be granted, for the answerer can no longer 
adduce an enstasis.’ 

10] So read for pds ru émtyepetv. Compare dnarodrvra ydp, 
ti roiro mpos Td év dpxij; ch. viii. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


1) For diaddoa read xwAdcar. The former would be a very 
ill chosen term to express a process opposite to analysis and 
analogous to synthesis. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


1] At first sight dparév seems to be a false reading for éuwvi- 
pov. But dparév may stand. Aristotle is not speaking of all 
equivocation (he would hardly say that all involved inevitable 
confutation) but of a particular species, i.e. when one proper 
name belongs to several individuals. These individuals, aceord- 
ing to Aristotle, cannot be distinguished by any artifice of 
nomenclature. 

2] To todrov tov Koptoxov. So read for rd tov Koploxov. 

3] The formulas of dialectic, now obsolete, were not long ago 
household terms, as the following quotation may shew :-— 

‘ Mais le quadrille aussi, Monsieur de la Garonne, 
Est un jeu du hasard.’— 
‘ Madame, distinguo : 
Pour l’honnéte personne, 
Oh! vraiment, concedo ; 
Mais pour la gent friponne, 
Nego.’ 
Le Sage, L’ Lspérance (acted 1730). 

4] For moe? ris read érole: ris, or émoteiro. It seems that 
some logician had maintained that a single answer should be 
given to an equivocal question if it is true in both interpreta- 
tions, though he also held that a single answer should never be 
returned to several questions. Against this logician Aristotle 
says that every fallacy of homonymia or amphibolia may be 
regarded as a fallacy plurium interrogationum. 

5] Aristotle asserted this before in the beginning of the 
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chapter, but he has not justified it, unless we take what was 
said about rév dparéy to be a justification. But this, if it proved 
anything, proved that sometimes there is no true solution, not 
that a false solution is to be preferred to the true. It is not 
easy to see how he could justify it, except on the ground that a 
fallacious solution is often cleverer than the true one, and there- 
fore to be preferred in a trial of skill. See however ch. xxxiv, 
note 5. 

6] Read érapv 87. 

T| “Eort 62 én’ éviwy pey érayovra buvardoy épwricat TO KaddAov. 
"En évl@y 6é ot pddioy bia Td pH KeioOar Talis duowdrnow dvopa 
macats Kowdr, GAA’ Srav d€yn TO KaddAov AaBeiv, Oirws éni TavTwv 
trav Toiovrar, dao toiro be diopica: roy yadkerwrdtwr, dnola Tov 
mpopeponever ro.aira Kal droia of. Kal mapa rovro moA\dxis GAAq- 
Aovs mapaxpovovtat Kata Tovs Adyous of péy ddcoxovres Guora elvat 
Ta 2) OvTa Spora, of 6 audioBnroivres Ta Guota py elvar Spora. 
Aw meiparéoy éxl mavtwey tév Towtrey dvopatoTo.eivy aitov, dmws 
mite TO Gnoxpwopéve eff GudiaBnreiv as ovx duolws rd émupeps- 
Mevoy A€yeTat, pATE TO CpwravTt ocvxodavteivy ws duolws Acyouevov' 
évevd?) TOAAG TGV ody dpuoiws Aeyouévwr duolws alvera A€yerOa. 
Topica, 8.1. ‘In induction it is sometimes difficult to word the 
generalization, because the point of similarity in the particulars 
has not been denoted in popular language by a common name. 
In generalizing we say, And so in all like cases, or, And so in 
all the members of the class. But it is excessively difficult 
to define the class or determine what particulars are hke: and 
hence many fallacies arise, one party maintaining the likeness 
of what is unlike, the other the unlikeness of what is hke. We 
ought therefore ourselves to invent a name for the class, that 
the answerer may be unable to pretend the unlikeness of what 
is like, or the questioner the likeness of what is unlike, for what 
is really unlike often appears to be hike.’ It is curious to see 
the fundamental problem of induction treated so incidentally 
and perfunctorily. The definition of the antecedent term of a 
generalization is spoken of as if it were merely the process of 
inventing a name. It is really the problem, which Aristotle 
would allow to be all-important in science, of distinguishing 
essential (xa@’ aird) and accidental propositions, or, as we should 
now say with Mill, of eliminating chance from causal conjunc- 
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tions, and can only be solved by the methods of agreement. and 
difference. 

8] ’Aropdvees, So read for dxopacets, the perpetual error of 
the seribes. 

9| Perhaps for morépws éyet rdAnOés, we should read rordpws 
éyet TO cbvndes, i.e, ToTépws elwhe A€yeoOar, But radnOés, though 
an ill-selected word, may be the right reading, for it may refer 
to ras ddnOeis bd£as, which occurs above. It would denote the 
real or symbolized meaning as opposed to the figure or imagery. 
The theorem that the side and diagonal of a square are incom- 
mensurate is demonstrated by Euclid, 10. 97, and is alluded to 
by Aristotle: Dept 8& rév didlwy otdels BovAeverat, olovy TEpi Tov 
Kdapov, #) Tis Bvauerpov Kal tis mAEvpas Sri dovpperpor. Eth. Nic. 
3. 3. We might suppose there was an allusion to the ambiguity 
of the terms, # é:djerpos dovuperpos, which may express either 
that the diagonal and side of a square, or that the diameter and 
circumference of a circle, are incommensurate. The latter pro- 
position was probably stumbled on by those who were seeking 
a method of squaring the circle; for they discovered that the 
area of the circle equals half the rectangle of the radius and 
circumference. But the interpretation given in the text seems 
betiter. | 

There is a similarly constructed period in Topica, 8, 3: Tar 6@ 
Spwv buoentxetpyrorarot mavrwy eloly doow xéxpnvTat TorovTois dvd- 
paow & mparov pev ddndd éoriw etre Gmwds elre ToAAaXGs A€yeras, 
apos b& rovTos unde yrdpisa mérepov Kupiws 7) Kata peTabopay dnd 
Tod dpisayévou déyerat’ bia pty yap rd doady elvar ovn exer én 
xepyjpara, ba 88 7d ayvocioOat ef mapa Td Kara peraopay AdyeoOau 
totabr’ éarly, ox exer émrlynow. ‘OF all definitions the most 
difficult to attack are those whose terms raise a doubt, firstly, 
whether they are ambiguous or unambiguous, and secondly, 
whether they bear their proper sense or are metaphors. ‘The 
doubt whether they are ambiguous saves the definition from 
confutation as false, and the doubt whether they bear their 
proper sense saves it from condemnation as metaphorical,’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


1] Pevdis 58 Adyos Kadeitat teTpaya@s* Eva pev tpdTov Stay dai- 
vytat cvpmepatverOar pi) cuptrepawvopevas, Os KaXeirat cvAAOyLopOs 
€piorixds. “AdAov 6€ Stay ovprepaivytar pev, 22) wEVTOL TpOy TO TpO- 
keiuevoy, Step oupBalre: pddiora Tols els 7d adtvatoy dyovow. “H 
mpos TO mpoxeluevoy prev cuumepalynrat, pr) evTow Kata TiHY olKxelay 
pedodov" roiro b€ éotiv édv 6 ph dv larpixds boxy larpixos etvar, 7 
yewperpixds pi) Ov yewperpixds, 7) SiadextiKds pr) Gv dcadextixds, av 
Te Weddos Gv re GAnbés 1} TO ovpBatvov. “AdAov 6& tpdToy éav bia 
Wevd@v cupmepalynrat’ tovrov b€ Eorat woTe pey TO ouUTEpacua 
Wevdos more 6@ dAnOés. Topica, 8. 10. ‘False proof is of four 
kinds : firstly, inconclusive or eristic proof: secondly, conclusive 
but irrelevant proof, which chiefly occurs in reductio ad absur- 
dum: thirdly, relevant proof by an inappropriate method, i.e. 
proof that has a false pretence of being physiological or geo- 
metrical or dialectical, though it has a true conclusion: fourthly, 
proof from false premisses, whether the conclusion is true or 
false’ The first class is inconclusive syllogism. The second 
class is inconclusive confutation, including non causa pro causa 
and ignoratio elenchi (see ch. x, note 4). The third class is 
simulated pirastic proof or simulated scientific proof, and may 
be identified with one of the significations of accidental or in- 
commensurate proof (ch. vi, note 5). The exposure of this 
class of fallacy is beyond the competence of pirastic, and de- 
mands science or at least education (see Appendix E). The 
fourth class is dialectic, sophistic, or pseudographic, according 
as the false premiss 1s a special opinion, a general maxim, or a 
special theorem. Perhaps Aristotle would also call it dialectic, 
if the general maxim was a really probable hypothesis. The 
first two classes exhaust the thirteen paralogisms. All the 
classes are sophistic, though the fourth class includes some mem- 
bers which are not. The sophistic members of the fourth class 
are discussed in chap. vill, where, however, they are not distin- 
guished from the fallacies of the third class. Are there any 
confutations which fall under the third class and not also under 
the fourth, that is, which are sophistic and yet conclusive and 
constructed of true premisses? It is difficult to conceive any 
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thing that fulfils these conditions except the econfutation of a 
geometer, who is seduced into advancing an ungeometrical 
thesis. He would scarcely do this deliberately, but he might 
in the heat of a discursive debate, and would then expose him- 
self to a by-confutation (mapeféAeyyos). We might, however, 
regard this as a case of non causa pro causa, that is, of the 
second class. See the mention of by-confutation in ch, xii, 
note 1. 

2) Here the disproof of a conclusion is called counterproof, 
and spoken of as a solution of the argument in support of that 
conclusion. ‘his is not only manifestly inadmissible, but is 
| flatly contradicted by Aristotle himself in ch. xxiv. ‘Something 
‘more than the exposure of a fault is required in solution, for the 

falsity of the conclusion may be demonstrated without explain- 
ing why the reasoning is fallacious. ‘To solve Zeno’s proof of 
the impossibility of motion, we ought not to try to prove the 
opposite, for though we gave ten thousand valid proofs, this 
would be no solution, for it would not expose where the falsity 
of his argument lies.’ Elsewhere Aristotle clearly implies that 
antisyllogism or counterproof (he uses the synonymous term 
avremtxetpeiv) is directed not against the conclusion but against 
a premiss. “Evel 6@ naca mpdracis ovAdoyiorixy 7 TovT@y tls éorw 
éf dv 6 avddoytopos, } Tivos Tovrwy Evexa (dfAov 3° bray érépou 
xdpw AapwBarnrat te TAelw Ta Suota Epwrar™ 7 yap bv éeraywyys 7) 
bi’ duowdrnros ws énl TO TOAD TO KaOdAOUV AapBdvovor)* Ta wev Kade- 
kaora Tmavta Oeréov, dv 7 GAnOA Kai évdofa, mpos dé Td KaOdAoV TeEL- 
paréov évatacw dépew. Td yap dveu evotdcaews 7) ovens f Soxovons 
kwAvew tov Adyov Svexo\alvew éortiv. El oty éml woAA@y gaivo- 
péever ov bidwot TO Kadddov py Ex@v Evoracw, cavepov Ste dvoKo- 
Aalvet. “Ext dé ef pnd’ dvremyetpety Exot bre ovK GANOes, wGAAOV ay 
ddfere Suoxohalvew. Kaitou ode Toul ixaydv' moAAovs yap Adyous 
évavtious éxouev tats dofais obs yadendy Avew' KuOdmep Tod Zijvw- 
vos Sri ob« évdeyerar xiveicOat ovde TO orddioy SveAOety GAN od Bea 
Toiro Ta aprixelweva TovTors ov Oeréov. El otpy yjre dvremyetpeiv 
éxov pyte evlcrardat ov rlOnat, djAov Sri bvoKodaiver, “Kote yap 7 
év Adyois bvoKoAla dmdKpiots Tapa Tods elpnuévous tpdmovs ovddo- 
yiopod pOaptixy. Topica, 8. 7. ‘All propositions are premisses of 
the final proof, or premisses of these premisses, as the particulars 
adduced in induction and similitude. These particulars must 
L 
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be admitted if they are true, and the universal inference opposed 
by enstasis, To resist an inference without adducing an enstasis, 
real or apparent, is perversity, or irrational obstructiveness. To 
resist without even adducing a counterproof, is still greater per- 
versity. Yet even this would be insufficient, for many proofs of 
paradoxes are hard to solve, like Zeno’s about motion, and yet 
the respondent (in arguing on a different question) is bound to 
admit the opposite. If, then, the respondent refuses to admit a 
premiss without adducing either enstasis or counterproof, he is 
undeniably perverse. For logical perversity is withstanding 
proof without one of these modes of justification.’ The same is 
implied in the Rhetoric: Ta 6& mpos rov dvtiéixoy oby Erepdv te 
eldos, GAAG Taév nlorewr éort Ta prey Avoa évorace. Ta b@ avAAO- 
YtTWO ..... iorepov b€ Adyovta mpGrov Ta mpos Tov évavrlov Adyov 
Aexréov, Avovra kal dvriovddoyi(dperoy, Kal pddiota dv eddoxyun- 
kta jj. wonep yap dvOpwrov mpodiaBeBdrnpévov od d€éxerar 7 Woy}, 
tov aitov tpdrov ode Adyov, éav 6 evavrios ed boxh elpnxévat. det 
oy xépay noeiy ev TH Axpoary TH wéeAAOvTL Adyw* Eorar 6é, dy 
dvédns. Rhetoric, 2.17. ‘The portion of a speech which answers 
an opponent is not a separate kind of proof, but is a solution of 
his argument by enstasis and antisyllogism....... The orator who 
speaks second should first encounter his opponent’s argument by 
enstasis and antisyllogism, at least if it was effective. For asa 
person against whom we are prepossessed finds our mind closed 
against him, so does an argument after an effective speech of 
the adversary. Room therefore must be made in the hearer’s 
mind for the coming proof, and this can only be by upsetting 
the adversary’s argument.’ Here dvrivAAoyiopds is contrasted 
with 6 wéAAwy Adyos. It therefore can only signify opposition 
to the opponent’s premisses: for if it was opposition to his con- 
clusion it would be identical with 6 wéAA@v Acyos. This ques- 
tion is continued in the following note. 

3] ‘As was said before’ must refer, not to Topica, 8, 8, quoted 
in last note, but to what immediately precedes. *H dée i débe, 
therefore, means that the dvaipects applies either to the premiss 
or to the conclusion, Here, then, we are in a difficulty: for no 
logician could suppose that an argument is solved by another 
argument in support of an opposite conclusion, The following 
seems to be the explanation. The disproof of the conclusion of 


2. 
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a prosyllogism, though no solution of that prosyllogism, is a 


solution of any subsequent syllogism in which the conclusion of 
that prosyllogism figures as a premiss. In fact, every premiss 
that the questioner wishes to obtain must be supported by 
induction, therefore every refusal of the answerer to admit a 
premiss is the rejection of an inductive conclusion. “Orav 3 éna- 
yovtos émt ToAAGy pan 8186 76 KabddAov, Tore Sikatov amaireiv Evora- 
ow. Mi) eixévta 8 atrov ent tivwv obrws, od Slkaoy dmaireiv én 
tlyev ody ottws* bei yap émdyovta mpdrepoy ott@ Thy evoracw 
dnarety.... Eav & éat woAAGy mporelvorros ph pépn evotacww, afiw- 
réov TWeévar dtadrextixy yap €ore mpdTacts Tpos iv otrws émt ToOAAGY 
éyovoay pi) €or évotacis. Topica, 8.2. ‘When the questioner 
has made an induction by many particular instances, if the uni- 
versal is not admitted, he has a right to ask for an enstasis or 
contradictory instance. Before he himself has adduced sup- 
porting instances he has no right to ask for contradictory in- 
stances. The induction must be made before the enstasis can 
be demanded. When many particulars can be alleged in support 
of a premiss and no contradictory ones against it, the universal 
proposition must be granted. For in dialectic that is a good 
proposition which is sapported by many examples, and to which 
no exception can be alleged.’ It appears, then, that enstasis and 
antisyllogism do not differ because one attacks a premiss and 
the other a conclusion, but because they attack the same premiss 
in a different manner. For more on the nature of enstasis see 
Appendix D. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1] Thus: to speak of stones is possible, to speak of stones is 
speech of the speechless, therefore speech of the speechless is 
possible. 

2| Yuveriocracba is not explained by the lexicons,-and we 
have no means of conjecturing the nature of the fallacy, But 
we may observe that it did not depend on any double meaning 
of éniorac@at, i.e. on homonymia, as we might imagine from what 
is said below, for we are here told it was a case of amphibolia. 

3| Suppose Appius to be blind: then, to see Appius is pos- 
sible, to see Appius is sight of the blind, therefore sight of the 
blind is possible. 

L2 
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When the conclusion is ambiguous, the sophist must take 
care to get it denied before he proves it, or it will be admitted 
and ridiculed as a truism. LE. g. [drepoy 6 dpdow, ey 6 Evdu- 
dnuos, Kat SxvOar Kal of GAAot GvOpwro. Ta Svvara dpay 7 Ta dév- 
vata; Ta évvara dymov, Ovdxoiy cal ov, Eby. Kayd. “Opas oby ra 
nueérepa iudtia; Nai. Avvara ovv dpav éoti taitra; “Yrepdhuads, éby 
6 Kryjoirmos. Ti dé; 7 8 ds. Myddv. Di 8 tows ovk olet adra dpav. 
Oirws Adds ef. “AAAG prot Boxxets, EvOvanue, od xabediwy émxexot- 
pijcOa. Euthydemus, § 67. ‘Is what the Scythians and other 
people see able to be seen (able to see) or unable ?—Able.—And 
what you see too?—What I see too.—Do you see our dress ?— 
Yes.—Is our dress able to see (able to be seen) ?—Certainly.— 
Why you don’t mean to say—Yes Ido. Did you think it was 
not able to be seen? What a noodle you are! Why, Euthy- 
demus, you must be sleeping with your eyes open.’ 

4| A proposition or proof is said to be addressed to a term 
(mpds rodro) when that term is the subject of the proposition or 
of the conclusion. Efvat pév cudAoyiopov ovdév kwAdvet, Tpds pevTot 
Td B ov« €orat bia Tov elAnupéveor.....O wer yap cvAdAoyiop0s GAGS 
ex mpoTacewy eat, 6 6€ mpos Tdde cvAAOYLOpMOS Ex TOY Tpds TddE 
mpordoewy, 6 b& rovde mpds TédE 31a TOY ToDSE mpds Téd€ mpoTdoewn, 
‘Advvarov 5 mpds 7d B AaBeiv mpdracw pndey pyre Karnyopotvras 
avtov pyr’ arapvousevovs. Analytica Priora, 1. 23. ‘We may 
prove something, but not respecting this term, from these pre- 
misses, For all proof is from premisses, proof respecting a 
given term from premisses addressed to that term, proof con- 
necting a given predicate with a given term from premisses 
addressed to that term, and relating to that predicate. Whena 
premiss is addressed to a term, that term must be a subject on 
which the premiss imposes, or from which it removes, some pre- 
dicate.” “Odws 6€ ri mpds TO pellom axpw mpdracw ovK éorw 
dvacxevdoat Kadddov bia ris dvtiorpodijs, del yap dvaipeirar da 
Tod tpitov oynparos, dvdykn yap mpos TO Exxatoy aKpov dydorépas 
AaBeiv tas mpordcers. Anal. Priora, 2. 8. ‘The contrary of the 
major premiss cannot be proved by the minor premiss and the 
contrary of the conclusion, for the proof is in the third figure, 
the minor term becoming the middle and being made the sub- 
ject of both premisses.’ AjjAov 6 kal Ste év dnact trois cyjpacw 
brav pn yluntar ovAdAoyirpds, KaTnyopixGy pey,i) oTEpyTiK@y dyho- 
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Tépwy dvrev trav 6pev, ovdéy Grdws yiverat dvayKaiov, KatnyopiKod 
d& Kal orepyrixod, kaOddAov AnpOevTos Tod orepyTixod, dei yiverat 
avAAoytopos Tob é€AdTTovos Gxpou mpds TO peifov, olov ei Td pev A 
mart To B i) tivl, rd 6@ B ndevi ro T. ’Avriorpepoyevwr yap trav 
mpotdcewy avdykn TOT tuvt ro A pa) Umdpyev. Anal. Priora, 1. 7. 
‘In all the figures, when the premisses are inconclusive, if one 
is affirmative and the other universal negative, we get a con- 
clusion by making the major term the subject and the minor the 
predicate. KE. o. 

Some M is P, 

No 8 is dM, 

Some P is not 8, 
for conversion of both premisses gives us the first figure.” [Ari- 
stotle employs conversion because he did not recognize the fourth 
figure, Conclusions in which the relation of the major and minor 
terms is inverted were called by the Schoolmen Indirect moods. | 

Sometimes, however, the dpos mpods 6yv designates the predicate 

of the conclusion. “Ev dmact yap trois els ro ddvvarov cvAAoyiopots 
dvdyxn kowdy twa AaBeiv Spoy GAdov Tv troKeysevar, mpds dv Errat 
tod Wevdods 6 avAdoyiopds, Gor dvtiotpadelons tavrns Tis mpord- 
cews, THs 8 Erépas duolws éyovons, dextikos Eorat 6 ovAAoyiopos bia 
tev avrév dpwyv. Anal, Priora, 1, 29. ‘In reductio ad absurdum 
we must take a third term distinct from those of the problem, 
and of this third term prove what is absurd, The contradictory 
of this conclusion and the other premiss of the reductio are the 
premisses of ostensive proof. I.e. supposing no 8 is P to be 
proved ostensively thus, 

No M is P, 

AllS is M, 

No § is P, 
we may prove it indirectly by combining its contradictory. 
Some § is P, with either of the ostensive premisses, thus : 


No Mis P, 

Some 8 is P, 

.°. Bome Sis not WW. 

Or Some 8 is’ P, 
All S§ is M, 


.-. Some M is P. 
In the former ease, which is that which Aristotle examines, the 
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new term, J, is the predicate of the false conclusion: in the se- 
cond case it is the subject. We may observe that in the first of 
the passages which we have quoted, Aristotle seems for the mo- 
ment to have overlooked the third figure, for there the minor term 
(mpos év) is the predicate, not the subject, of the minor premiss. 
A proof is said to be addressed to a proposition (mpds roiro) 
when that proposition is the conclusion or contradictory of the 
conclusion. ‘Ev dmact yap trois é£ timoécews 6 ev ovAACytopos 
yiverat pds TO petadapBavopevor, Td 8 ef apyns wepaiverat dt dpo- 
Aoyias 7 Tivos GAAns droOécews. An. Pr. 1.23. ‘In hypotheticals 
the categorical reasoning is directed to prove the subsumption 
or condition (the antecedent or contradictory of the consequent) 


and the original problem is decided by an agreement or hypo-- 


thesis making the problem depend on the subsumption.’ “Orav 
5 7 wpos To agiwpa Kai tiv mpdracw peifoy Epyor Siadeyjrar 7 rh 
Oéow, dvamopjoeev av tis, Térepov Oeréov Ta ToLatra 7) ov. Topica, 
8. 3. * When a premiss or proposition is harder to prove than 
the thesis to disprove, it may be doubted whether the respondent 
ought or ought not to concede the proposition.’ 

It appears, then, that mpds 6, when it denotes a term in a syl- 
logism, excludes the middle; when it denotes a proposition, ex- 
cludes the premisses. In the Analytica wept 6 denotes the sub- 
ject of demonstration, or minor term; & the predicates, or major 
terms; éf ov, not the middle terms, but sometimes the pre- 
misses, sometimes the axioms or syllogistic canons. 

5] No English word expresses the ambiguity of déovra. For 
want of a better let us take the word necessary, then we have 
the syllogism: What is evil ought not to be done, what is evil 
is necessary, therefore what is necessary ought not to be done. 

6] Le. tiv Oéow dtopOwréov. “Epornots at other times denotes 
a premiss: here it denotes the thesis, or the question by which 
it is elicited. Soin ch. xx, ‘O pév yap edwxev épwrnfels, 'Epw- 
Tyoas ou Oo éyxet, cuvayer emi Tod doa, Oi b evOus Tip épwrnow 
avatpouvres, and in ch. xxiv, Avovow bé tiwes dvaipodvres Tipp 
épérnow. There is the same ambiguity about ro xeluevov, In 
Topica, 1. 4, Aristotle says that a premiss is properly introduced 
by the formula dpa, and a thesis by the formula rérepov, but he 
himself violates the rule shortly afterwards. 

7] For éor read, or after éorw insert, ddvvaror. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 


1} Therefore he was beaten with eyes and you saw him with 
a stick. One syllogism will stand thus: What he was beaten 
with was what you saw him beaten with; what you saw him 
beaten with was your eyes; therefore he was beaten with your 
eyes. This we should call an ambiguous middle, if Aristotle in 
the text had not objected to the term. The other syllogism may 
stand thus: He was beaten with that with which you saw him ; 
what he was beaten with was a stick; therefore that with which 
you saw him was a stick. Here the minor is ambiguous. 

2] After ojpalve: Erepov we may supply or understand, ro 
pévtot wvedpart Erepov onvatver. AcxOev onuaivet Erepov is equiv- 
alent to POdyyov onpaive: €repov. The passage shews that written 
sigus of accentuation and breathing were an innovation when 
this treatise was composed, 

3] The logician, who reduced all fallacies to equivocation, is 
probably the person criticized in ch. x, and very likely a Pla- 
tonist. : 
4| This fallacy is alluded to in the Rhetoric, but is not ex- 
plained. “AAAos ténos 1d Sunpnuévov cuvriddvta déyew 7 Td ovy- 
keluevor Statpovvra. “Ewei yap tavrov boxe? eivar ok Ov tavrov ToA- 
Aakis, 6mdTEpOY xpnoys@TEpor, ToUTO bet ToLety. “Eort b€ troiro Evdv- 
dyjov Adyos, olov rd eldévar Gre rpujpys ev Tletpared early, Exacrov 
yap oiéev. Rhet. 2.24. ‘Another source of fallacy is compo- 
sition and division. As a proposition often seems the same when 
its parts are differently combined, we may combine them as suits 
our convenience. So Euthydemus argues: You know the fact 
that there is a trireme in the Pireus, for you know every sepa- 
rate element of the fact.’ 

5] This is no syllogism, as Aristotle seems to have thought ; 
it is merely a pretence of stating in one sentence what had pre- 
viously been stated in two. S is good, § is a shoemaker, there- 
fore Sis a good shoemaker. Here all the three terms reappear 
in the quasi conclusion. The same may be said of the next 
‘example. Evil is bad, evil is a thing to learn, therefore evil is 
a bad thing to learn. 

6] For cnovdaior rd paénua read onoviata 1 émoarijpn. Mdadnpua 
=10 padyrdv or 10 émornrer, 
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1) Energy or funetion (thought, sensation) is distinguished 
from production («fvnois) because the former is complete in 
character at every moment of its existence, whereas the latter 
has not its complete character till it ceases. Pleasure, for in- 
stance, is pleasure at every moment, and the sum of a pleasant 
emotion only differs from the component parts in quantity. The 

/ parts are homogeneous to one another and to the whole. But 

| the process called housebuilding is not completely housebuilding 
till it is finished. Before that time it is foundation-laying, wall- 
building, roof-constructing, and these stages differ in nature 
from one another and from the total operation. If the architect 
has built a house, he is not still building it; but the owner may 
have used it, and be still using it. 

2) For 6 éye. €AaBev read 6 EdaBer Exes, or, Exe 0 EAaBer, and 
below for 6 pa) €AaBev éxeww read pi 0 EAaBev exew. 

~~. 3] ’Epdrnois here signifies the thesis. It 1s rather an abuse 

., of language to speak of solving a fallacy by contradicting the 

p: (2 / * thesis. To contradict the thesis is not to solve the fallacy, but 

to admit that the confutation is valid. We were told in ch, xix. 

that we might, by way of solution, remodel the thesis, when the 

reasoning disclosed an ambiguity, but here the thesis is not 
remodelled, it is abandoned. 

4) Solution points out the cause of a fallacy, and the cause 
ought to stand the criteria of causation. The solution ought to 
satisfy what Mill calls the method of difference. If the state 
of circumstances indicated by the solution deprives the elenchus 
of its cogency, the reversal of those circumstances ought to 
make it valid. No solution, therefore, is true, unless the elenchus 
becomes sound as soon as we correct the vices the solution indi- 
cates. But, in the above cases, we may concede the truth of 
what the solution alleges to be false, and yet the elenchus 
remains inconclusive. 

5|’Eypdpero. So read for éypapé rts. A truth was written ; 
what is written is what was written; therefore what is written 
isa truth, Here we may place the fallacy: What is bought in 
the market is eaten; raw meat is bought in the market; there- 


| 
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fore raw meat is eaten, Or, better in Latin: Quod emisti, come- 
disti; erudum emisti; ergo crudum comedisti. 

6] “A &5& oy Gravra. So read with one of the MSS, for ro 8’ 
dzavra. The construction is, 6 péy oldev, Gray 7) padov 7 evpor 
oldew” & S& older, ody Aravta 7 pabdv 7) ebpay older. 

Similar to this is the reasoning: Food is necessary to life, 
corn is food, therefore corn is necessary to life. Food is taken 
collectively in the major premiss, distributively,in the minor. 
The major does not mean, as Whately says, that some food _ is 

; . : a : A 
necessary to life, i,e. taking some in its logical sense, some 
particular food; for this would be false, as all food has its 
substitute. 

7] ‘O rplros &vOpwros is the name of an argument directed 
aganst the doctrine of Ideas, If, wherever there are similar 
individuals, we require an idea to account for their common 
nature, we can set no limit to the multiplication of hypothetical 
existences. If the likeness of individual men to one another 
must be explained by an ideal man, then the likeness of the 
individual men to the ideal man must be explained by a second 
ideal, and so on, ad infinitum, 

8] “Exdeots is used in different senses. In the Analytica it 
means separating part of the denotation of a term, some of the 
members of a class, from the rest, and giving them a name. 
This is one way of reducing Baroko and Bokardo. For instance, 
let P represent the predicate or major, M the middle, and S the 
subject or minor; then in Baroko we have the following propo- 
sitions : 

BR. 2 «te od, 
Some S is not M, 
*. Some S isnot P. 
Separate the portion of S which is not M and call it Z; we then 
have the following : 
All P is M, 
No 4 is M, 
No Z is P; 
which is reduced as Camestres, This Aristotle describes as 
follows: ’Avdyxn éxOepévous @ Tivt Exarepov pi) bndpyxet, Kata TovTOU 
movety Tov ovAAoyiopov, “Eorau yap dvayxalas él tovrev. El 6 
Kata Tov éxtedévtos éotiv dvayxaios, Kal Kar éxetvov Tiwds, TO yap 
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extedéy Grep éxeivd ri éorw. An. Pr. 1.8. *We must isolate 
that portion of the minor of which the middle and major are 
denied and make it a new minor. Then the premisses are neces- 
sary propositions ; and whatever is universally true of the new 
minor is partially true of the old; for the old is the genus of 
the new.’ 

In the present passage éx@eots signifies separating part of the 
connotation of a term from the rest, the specific from the indi- 
vidual or the generic from the specific; and we are reminded 
that this may be a purely mental or logical separation, not 
physical or real, 

In the Metaphysica &«@ects is used for real separation. Totro 
8 éxivnoe pev Seoxpdrys ba robs dpurpods, od phy exdpuré ye tov 
kal’ Exaotov. Kai roiro dpbds évdnoev ob xwpicas. Anhdoi be éx 
Tey Epywv" dvev pev yap Tot KaddAov ovx éotw émiotiuny AaPelp, 
To d€ xwplew airiov rdv cvpBavevtav bvoxepSv rept tas ldéas 
éoriy, Ot & ws dvayxaiov eimep Evovral tives ovola: Twapa tas 
alo@nras Kal peotoas, ywpirtas eivat, GAAas pey ov« elyov, tavras 
6 ras xabdAov Acyouevas efeecav. Met. 12.9. * Attention to 
universals received an impulse from the Socratic definitions: but 
Socrates did not separate them from particulars, and he did well, 
as the result shewed. For universals are indispensable to 
science, but their separation from the objects of sense produces 
the difficulties of idealism. ‘he idealists saw that substances, if 
there were any besides the objects of sense, must have a separate 
existence, and not knowing what else to assign, hypostatized 
universals.” Compare, ’AAA’ 6 pév Swxparns Ta KaddAov ov yw- 
piora émroie: ovd Tods dptopovs* of 6 éxwptcap, cal Ta ToLadTa Tov 
dvrwv ldéas tpornydpevoav. Met.12. 4. ‘Socrates assigned no 
independent existence to universals and the objects of definition. 
The Platonists separated them from the world of sense and 
called them ideas.’ 

9] The idealists supposed that the existence of ideas was an 
indispensable logical hypothesis. It was to them what the uni- 
formity of nature is to modern logic. No ideas, no science, was 
their notion, Aristotle contradicts this in the Analytica: Ely - 
ev ovp etvat, 7) €v Te Tapa Ta TOAAG, ovK dvdyxn, el anmddekis Evra’ 
eivat pévto. év kara TmoAAGY GAnfes elveiv, dvdycn. Od yap éorac 
76 xaOdAov, dy yi) Todro 7° ea SE TO KaOdAov par) 3}, TO pégor ovK 
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dorat, dor ovd andderfis. Act dpa tu vy kal ro avrod em TAEioveY 
elvat pi) Gudvupov. An, Post, 1.13. The existence of ideas or 
substantive unities independent of the world of sense, is not 
indispensable to demonstration: the existence of classes, or uni- 
form relations (attributes) declarable of many individuals, is, Un- 
less one and the same thing were predicable univocally of many, 
there could be no demonstration, for there could be no middle 
term to comprehend the minor.” In the text wapa is used in an 
unusual sense. In Aristotle ré év tapa ta woAAd usually denotes 
the idea : here it denotes the universal. The doctrine that Aristotle 
here enunciates is Nominalism, i.e. that the similarity of uni- 
versals to substances is merely grammatical (év rj A€fer), the only 
|| point they have in common being their name, nomen substan- 

tivum. The words ém aac imply an exception, which, I sup- 
" pose, refers to the active or objective reason (vods tounrixds). 

10] Whately considers that the fallacy of figura dictionis con- 
sists in taking for granted that paronyms, i.e. nouns, verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, derived from the same root, like design, 
designing, art, artful, project, projector, have a precisely corre- 
spondent meaning. In English this is not so, and the fallacy 
thence arising may be fairly classed under figura dictionis, But 
this was not Aristotle’s view. In Greek, a more regularly con- 
structed language, the meaning of paronyms, with very few 
exceptions, does exactly correspond ; and paronyms (ra ovorotya) 
were a locus of dialectic, i.e. valid reasoning. MddAtota &° éni- 
Kalpot kal KoLvol TOY TOTwY ol T ex TOY avTiKeévwr Kal TOY ovOTOL- 
xov xal rév mTradcewv' dpolws yap évdofov 7d aftGcat. Topica, 3. 6. 
‘The most effective and universally applicable topics are those 
from opposites and those from paronyms, for a proposition 
transferred to an opposite or a paronym is just as probable as in 
its original form.’ This is another instance of the proximity 
(yeirviacis) of dialectie and sophistry. 

Paronymous words (wap@vupya) are different modifications of 
the same root; like-figured words (éo10cy7ova) are similar mo- 
difications of different roots. Homonymous words appear to 
denote things entirely identical; like-fizured words appear to 
denote things belonging to the same class, order, or category ; 
paronymous words appear to denote things variously correlated 
to the same standard of reference (zpos év). In Greek the things 
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not the words are called duévupa and sapévupa, so that these 
definitions would require modification. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


1] For éuyxov read dyuxov. “Aropycavra py etvat (dyuxor) 
denotes the thesis, and is equivalent to ¢yoavra ecivar éuyuxov- 
SvpBaivec denotes the conclusion of the confutation. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1] From this it might seem that every solution by d:afpects, 
ae , as well as every solution by dvalpeots, and every proposition of 
ee fxd rather the questioner, was to be supported by,induction: but Aristotle 
5 @«* . does not impose this obligation when speaking of any other 
hustyotiry lacy, 
oe «7 2] Here the attribute (unknown) of the accident (about to be 
EXFl vd © asked) is transferred to the subject (the summum bonum). It 

‘O?f — would be easy to state any of these fallacies so that the attribute 
teeopee ry of the subject should be transferred to the accident; e. g. if we 
< $,ov— inferred that because the summum bonum was known, therefore 
fe the question about to be asked was known. [The fallacy seems 

really to be amphibolia. The premiss, nescis quid sim te roga- 
turus, is employed as if it were, non novisti quod sum te roga- 
turus. | 

3] The fallacy seems really equivocation, a confusion between 
the two senses of knowledge, old acquaintance, and recognition 
on a particular occasion. 

4] In these two examples there is no syllogism, for all the 
three terms appear in the quasi conclusion. There is only a 
pretence of expressing in one sentence what had previously been 
expressed in two. The principle of the fallacy seems the same 
as that of the good shoemaker, which was put under the head 
of composition and division. 

5] This excentric syllogism may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing: Oxygen combined with hydrogen is water; oxygen com- 
bined with hydrogen is oxygen, therefore oxygen is water. Or: 
Oxygen is gaseous; oxygen combined with hydrogen is oxygen ; 
therefore oxygen combined with hydrogen is gaseous. The 
fallacy may be regarded as equivocation. In one premiss, four 
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multiphed by four means the product of the factors, in the 
other, only the first-named factor. 

6] For dvaipodvres read b:aipobyres. *Epdrnots here, as in ch. 
xxi, is the thesis. But when we point out an ignoratio elenchi, ” Azug 
it is not necessary to remodel or abandon the thesis (4vaweiv). 2.6¢0~ 
It is sufficient to shew that it is not contradicted (8:aipeiv)./e+ f? (72 
One MS. reads ov dcatpodvres. This seems to be the query of 
an intelligent reader. 

7] See ch. xx. 

8] Here again (see ch. xxn, note 3) we have by implication fen p Se 


the strange expression of solving a fallacy by contradicting the ¢ g«9 
thesis. The syllogism seems to have been: A four is a small 
number; a four multiplied by a four is a four; therefore a four 
multiplied by a four is a small number. 

9] Aristotle does not speak very accurately. He said in 
ch. iv. that a term is ambiguous whether the plurality of signi- 
fication 1s (1) proper, or (2) customary, or (3) merely arises in 
combination. 

10] From this expression it might seem that Aristotle con- 
sidered the fallacy to belong equally to per aceidens and to 
composition. 

11} The purport of the passage seems to require a mark of 
interrogation after xaxov. 

12] Aristotle seems to mean that there would be a fallacy of 
composition. But if Davus is good and belongs to bad masters, 
the conclusion that something of the bad is good follows without 
any fallacy of composition. Aristotle is in difficulties from re- 
fusing to admit that the genitive is ambiguous, at least has a 
partitive and relative as well as a possessive foree. Yet he repu- 
diates as an impossibility the proposition, «fva: tév xaxGv Ti 
ayaédv. But what is there paradoxical in this unless its first 
and most obvious, 1. e, proper, meaning is, that some evil is 
good, in other words, unless the genitive is partitive? This was 
recognised by subsequent grammarians as its original meaning, 
when they called it the genus-predicating case (yevixi) atrécis). 

13] If the expression is not ambiguous, how would Aristotle 
solve the fallacy, What 1s of the animals is the property of the 
animals, man is of the animals, therefore man is the property of 
the animals? He could not refer it to any of the heads of fallacy, 
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but apparently would be obliged to deny the minor (see ch. xvii, 
A7jAov oby év ols doadés TO MpoTetvopevov ov cuyxwpynréov atdGs), 
which would be a very unsatisfactory mode of solution. 

14] The fallacy per accidens has been generally misunder- 
stood, which seems to shew that it is an ill-defined species. We 
might do well to drop it from the list and distribute its contents 
among the other classes. The principle which, in order to solve 
it, Aristotle brings to bear against the sophist, namely that the 
predicate of a predicate cannot be inferred of the subject, unless 
one of the premisses is an essential proposition or even a defini- 
tion, is far too sweeping; and if admitted would upset nine- 
tenths of the syllogisms ever constructed. If we retain the class 
in order to comprehend the instances given in ch. vy, i.e. all the 
eases of illicit process and undistributed middle that are not 
comprehended in consequens, it would be well to give the class 
a more appropriate name than accidens, and make one class 
represent both accidens and consequens. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


1} Whately, followed by Mill and De Morgan, makes per 
accidens the converse of secundum quid, He confines the second 
to the case where a term is first used with a limitation and 
afterwards without, and per accidens to the opposite case, where 
a term is first used without and afterwards with a limitation. 
But it is plain that with Aristotle secundum quid included both 
the case where a term has a limitation in the premisses and not 
in the conclusion, and vice versa; and both the case where the 
limitation is in the conclusion but not in the thesis, and that 
where it is in the thesis but not in the conclusion. 

2) For ty:atvew read apyetv. 

3| So we must read with one of the MSS.: the others give 
To yap AaBeiv dyabdv dyabdr. 

4| Nixay. So read, in spite of MSS., for xpfvew. Perhaps 
too, below, for dlkaopy éorw ixavas A€yery, we should read di{katory 
éort pixay A€yovta, or dixaiy éors vixay ds A€yet. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
1] See ch. v. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


1] Enel 6 y’ Epwray dudiBodra cal Ta Tapa Ti éuovupiar, doar 
T GdAat TovavTat mapaxpovcers, Kal Tow GAnOwov eAeyxov aaviter, 
kat Toy eAeyxduevoy Kal py eAcyyduevor GdnAov move’. . . “AdnAov 
yap el ddnOy A€yer viv... Niv 6%, bia TO pr) KadGs epwray tods 
TuvOavopevous, avdyxn mpocanoxplverOai Tt Tov épwrapevor, b10p- 
dotvra tiv poxOnpiay ris mpotdcews. Ch, xvii. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


1] For dvriOéoes read dvtipdoes. The generic term dvrixei- 
yevov which follows, and which caused the false reading, is only 
used because dvridnus has no perfect passive participle. If 4 
and # are related as antecedent and consequent, that is, if all 
A is B, one form of fallacy is to assume that all Bis 4. This 
in hypothetical reasoning is to infer the truth of the antecedent 
from the truth of the consequent. Another form is to assume 
that all not-4 is not-B. This is to infer the falsehood of the 
consequent from the falsehood of the antecedent. AjAov otv ére 
mpos dudw dvTiotpeper 7) xara tiv avtipacww axodovOnos dvaTadiy 
yivouévn. Topica, 2.8. ‘ Whether the original terms are affirma- 
tive or negative, in both cases the contradictories of the original 
terms have their sequence in an inverted order,’ The false read- 
ing is probably the origin of the name of the famous conversion 
by contra-position. The logicians who used the name used it 
without a meaning, and were not troubled by the fact that in 
the rest of their system davri@ecrs had been translated opposition, 
not contra-position. In the above-quoted passage mpds dude 
avriotpeper ywouern= en’ dyhow cpolws ylverat. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


1] Tatra, so read for raira. In the preceding line, after 
mad, add, or understand, dvdayxn ovpBalvew imevartiopa. 

2) For éwet & read érecé7. 

3] Read, ef rd pev dyaddv ylverat, rd dé Kady, dvo yevour dy 
dya0® 7) dvo kax@, or something similar, 

4| Whately, forgetting that the names of the fallacies are 
taken from a treatise on Eristic, i. e. catechetical disputation, 
thinks that the questioning in plurium interrogationum is 
merely a rhetorical figure, and that this fallacy merely differs 
from homonymia because the orator, to give animation to his 
discourse, puts his assertions into the form of interrogations, 
making believe that he expects an answer. But the examples 
given shew that the peculiarity of plurium interrogationum is, 
that the premisses are in the form, 4 and # are X and J, and 
that there is no ambiguity in the principal terms 4, B, X, ¥, but 
only in pronouns and syncategorematic words, such as they, 
themselves, both, all. 

The error of treating two questions as one is independent of 
diction, and therefore Aristotle has placed this class among the 
fallacies extra dictionem: but as after this error has been com- 
mitted no fallacy arises unless the questioner takes advantage 
of an ambiguity, it seems it ought to be classed with the fallacies 
in dictione. But throughout this treatise Aristotle seems in- 
clined to differ from the logician, perhaps the theorist criticized 
in ch, x, who reduced all fallacies to equivocation. 


CHAPTER XXXL. 


1) Perhaps we should read, ofov dumAdovor dvev rod iypioeos év 
To dimAdovov jploeos. 

2] To &v r7 avopdovet. So read for rd éyv rw tpices. 

3| Taito. So read for roiro. 

4| Sos and fatBds lose part of their connotation when joined 
to substantives. Taken separately they mean something more 
than xotdds; but oy pis and pa:Sdv oxéAos mean no more than 
xo.An pls and xowWdv oxédos. This must be the gist of the 
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passage, but it is not easy to get it from the text. If, with 
some MSS., we omit the words évéa pév yap rd ody, vba d2 1d 
parBov onuatvet, we may read, tpooriOéuevov 6 ovdev kwdver GAAO 
TO pey TH pit 7d 6 TO oKeAcs onualver. Bekker’s reading, cvp- 
Batvet instead of the first onpaiver, is merely a conjecture of 
Pacius, and does not make the passage more intelligible. 

5] The sophistic locus of tautology may be considered as a 
caricature of a dialectic locus. One fault which dialectic criti- 
cism finds with a definition is the introduction of superfluous 
words. Odx« geri 6@ rd dis POéyfacba rairoy dvoya rév ardrer, 
GhAG Td TAEovdnis wepl Twos TO aiTd KaTHyopicat, oloy os Zevo- 
kpdrns tiv bpdvnow dptotinijy nal Oewpyrixiy trav dvtrev dyoiv 
etvat, “H yap dpiotixt Oewpyrixy tis éorwv, dote dls TO adro Adyet 
mpooOels méAwv Kal Gewpyntixjv. OTddw el rod xadddov elpnuévov 
mpooOeln Kat émi pépovs, oloy ef tiv emueixeray éAdtTr@cw Tov cUp- 
depdvrwy kat dicalwy' 7d yap dikatov ovpdépor Tt, Gore mEpiexerat 
éy TO ovpdeportt’ mepirroy ovv 7d Sikavov. Kati ef ri iarpixny 
émioripny tov byrewov Cw kal avOpadre, 7 Tov vdpov elxdva Trav 
pice: KaAGv kal dixalwy" TO yap Slkaioy KaAdy Tt, GoTte TAEOVaKLS TO 
aird A€yer. Topica, 6. 3. ‘It is not the recurrence of a word 
in a sentence that is to be condemned, but the reiteration of 
an identical predicate. Xenocrates is guilty of this when he 
says that wisdom defines and investigates truth, for to define 
is to investigate. The following definitions, which assert the 
particular after asserting the universal, are tautological. An 

quitable spirit is a willingness to have one’s interests and 
rights reduced. Rights are included in interests and the word 
is superfluous. Medicine is the science of what is wholesome 
to animals and men. Law is the copy of the naturally beautiful 
and right. Right is included in beautiful.’ TloAAd«is yap Aav- 
Odvover toiro mwowodvres (wAeovdnis A€yovtes 70 adtd) Kal év Trois 
idlous Kaddatep nal év trois Spots. Odw« €orat 6 Kad@s Kelwevov Td 
robro memorOds iuov. Taparres yap tov dxovovra 7rd mAcovdets 
AexOdv. “Acadés ody dvayxaidv éort ylverOat, Kal mpds Tovrots 
ddoreoxeiv boxodow, Topica, 5. 2. ‘There is often a latent 
tautology in statements of property as well as in definitions. It 
is a fault, for it obscures the meaning, perplexes the hearer, and © 
shows an incontinence of words.’ 


M 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


1] If for the neuter rotro we substitute the masculine, which 
distinguishes the nominative and accusative, we find there is an 
ambiguous middle; and that the solecistie conclusion does not 
legitimately follow unless we substitute a false major or false 
minor premiss. Adopting the English collocation of the subject 
and predicate we have the following as the true syllogism : 

Minor: To tmoxelwevoy Eariv odTos dv A€yets adTo elvat. 

Major : Oidros Ov Adyets abro elvat ore AiBos. 

Conclusion: To vroxeiyevoy dpa éor. AlOos. 

The solecistic conclusion requires either the false and solecistic 
minor, 

Té broxeievoy éort Totrov dv A€yets avo elvat, 
which with the true major, 

To rotroy dv A€yets avro eivas onuatver to AlOor, 
gives the conclusion, 

To tmoxelwevov dpa éott Aldor : 
or the false major, 

To ovros dv Adyets avro efvar onualvet To Alor. 

2) Eineitv. So read with one of the MSS. for efwev. After 
otros add 7 rodrov. Then the complete sentence is, ZvAov 8 
eizeiy ovTos i) Tovrov obdév diaper, Where ovros and rotrov merely 
represent cases, their gender being: disregarded. 

3| For rov Aov onualvew obros, read A(Gov cnpalvew ro ovros. 
Here Aristotle assumes that the conclusion depends on a false*™ 
major premiss; above he assumed that it depended on a false 
minor. As the reasoning relates not to things but to words, 
the realistic copula éorw is replaced by the nominalistic copula 
onalvet. 

4| We have MS. authority for omitting the article before 
Al@ov. In the infancy of grammar Aristotle could not give a 
very lucid explanation from the want of technical terms: but 
he has sufficiently shewn that no solecism can enter a valid con- 
clusion unless there was already a solecism in the premisses ; 
and that the paralogism of solecism depends on the ambiguity 
of the neuter pronoun, which has the same form for the nomina- 
tive and the accusative. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 

1] MeradépeoOa is the characteristic of a dialectical as opposed 
to a scientific principle, or, within the limits of science, of an 
axiom (xow? apy) as opposed to a thesis (iéfa dpy7), that is, of 
a method as opposed to a doctrine. It is an ontological proposi- 
tion, and has no relation to any one object of thought more than 
to any other. [Tév retpaywricudr | tov pév odk Eott peTeveyxKeiv 
bia 7d ex rév idiwy etvar dpyGv, tiv && mpds ToAAOds, Gppdoce yap. 
Ch. xi. Kant would explain its universality by making it sub- 
jective, i.e. part of the framework of the logical faculty, only 
regarding as objective truths those which are specific and 
limited in range. The falsifications of dialectic maxims may be 
regarded as the xowvai dpxal of eristic. The character of trans- 
ferability, therefore, is common to dialectic and eristic principles. 

2] This was Dugald Stewart’s opinion. He thinks the book 
of Sophisms the most useful part of the Organon, and that it 
supplies a very convenient phraseology for marking concisely 
some of the principal fallacies which are apt to impose on the 
understanding in the heat of viva voce disputes. However, he 
expressly excepts the fallacies in dictione as too contemptible to 
be deserving of any notice. Philosophy of the Human Mind, 2, 3. 
On the other hand, see the examples accumulated by Mill under 
the head of Ambiguity. 

8| This idea, expanded by Wallis, is somewhat overpraised by 
Dugald Stewart, who was ignorant of its parentage. He tran- 
scribes the words of Wallis “for the benefit of those who may 
hereafter speculate upon the theory of wit.” Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Note M. 

4) Read, ris 6 dvotpevos ; 

5] Read, éuolws 8€ xat wapa to cupBeBynkds cal mapa trav GAdwv 
éxaorTov. 

6] Eizeiv usually denotes rather the substance than the words 
of a speech: but in the Rhetoric, as here, it is used to designate 
diction. Od yap amdypn ro Exew & bef A€yerv, GAN’ dvdynyn Kar 
Taira ws bet eimetv, kal cvpPadrAcrar TOAAG Tpds TO havijvat Toidy 
twa tov Adyov. Rhetoric, 3. 1. 

7| The meaning of perar:Oenévns appears from the Analytica. 

M 2 
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Td 8 dvriorpépew ort rd peraridévra ro cupmépacwa Totely Tor 
ov\Aoytopov Ste i) TO Gxpov ro péow oby Umdpfe 7) Tobro TM TeAEv- 
taiy. ‘Avdyxn yap tod cuunepdopatos dvrictpaevros Kal Tis 
érépas pevotions mpordoews dvaipetoOat rv Aotmpv. An. Priora, 2. 8. 
‘Conversion here means the employment of the contradictory 
of the conclusion as a premiss to disprove the original major or 
minor premiss. For the contradictory of the conclusion com- 
bined with either of the premisses will upset the other.’ Thus 
we shall have three syllogisms all equally probable and im- 
probable, 
All M is P, 
All S is WM, 
: *s a of as PB, 


All Mw P, 
Some 5 is not P, 
.*, Some Sis not A. 


Some §1s not P, 
All 8 is WH, 
.*. Some 1 is not P. 


8] We have observed before that a syllogism with a false 
premiss may be either dialectic (ef yap éx wevdav pev évddfwr 
8€, Aoyixds. Topica, 8.12), or sophistic, or pseudographic. See ch, 
xviii, note 1. Grote has pointed out that under these cireum- 
stances it must be excessively difficult, not to say impossible, 
to draw a line between sophistic and dialectic proof. Certainly 
there is nothing here like extinction of species to establish a 
gulf between the genera, and the boundary, if there is one, can 
only be fixed somewhat roughly, as between right and wrong 
in morals, by the arbitration of common sense,—ds dv 6 dpdvyios 
dpioevev, 

9] Td 8& yupvdtecOat dvvduews ydpiv, xal padvora wepi Tas TpO- 
races Kal évardoes. “Eort yap ws atAds elneiy diadextixds 6 mpo- 
Tatixos Kal évotarixds. “Eore 8& rd pev mporelverOa Ev moveiv Ta 
tAci@, det yap év SAw AnPOjvar mpds d 6 Adyos, Td eviotacOat Td 
éy moAAd' 7) yap diaipel 7) dvaipel, rd pev dwdods Td 8 od Tay zpo- 
reivouévor. Topica, 8.14. ‘ Facility comes by practice, and is 
chiefly shewn in proposition and enstasis, For dialectic power 
is the power of putting propositions and raising enstases. Pro- 
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position reduces plurality to unity; for the subject in dispute 
must be referred to a class. Enstasis resolves unity into plu- 
rality ; for it distinguishes inconclusive from conclusive proof, 
or divides a universal proposition into particulars, of which 
some are granted and others denied,’ 

10] There is a similar statement in Topica, 8.11. Ely & dv 
mote Adyos Kal cupnewEepacpevos pi) cupmeTEepacpéevoy xelpwr, Stay 6 
per é£ ein Ov ovprepalyyrat uh Towovrov rod mpoBArjparos dvtos, 6 
be mpoodénrat rowtray a eorw évdoka Kal GdnOy, Kal pa) ev Tots 


mpocdapBavopévots 7) 6 Adyos. ‘A complete proof ge of inferior » 114A Fs 
merit to an incomplete proof, if the premisses of the former are #@m—¢& 


more improbable than the conclusion requires, and the premisses 


to be supplied for the latter are both probable and true and only “##“<“ 
Cree 


remotely related to the conclusion.’ 

11] "Eore 8 Adyor kwd\doat cvprepdvacbat rerpayds. “H yap ave- 
Advta map b ylveras rd Webdos, 7) mpds Tov épwravTa Evoracww 
elndvra’ mohAdxts yap ovde AdAucev, 6 pévrot wuvOavduevos ov dvva- 
Tal Toppwrépw mpoayayeiy* tpiroy b& mpds Ta Hpwrypéva’ ocvpPBaly 
yap av é« wey rv ypwornuévwv pi) ylvecOas db BovAerat Oia 7d KaKGs 
Hpoticba, mpooredérros 8€ rivos yiverOar 7d cvynépacpa, El peév 
oby pykért Svvarat npodyew 6 epwrdv, mpds Tov épwrdvra ely av F 
évatacis, et 5¢ Sdvarat, mpds Ta Howrnuéva, Terdpry d€ wal xetplory 
TOv évoTagewy 1) Tpds TOY ypdvov' évior yap ToLavTa évloravTat pds 
& d:adexOijvat mAelovds éott xpdvov tis wapotons biarpiBns. Al pev 
ovv evordoes Kabdrep eimapev retpayGs ylvorra’ Avots 8 éotl Tov 
elpnucvay 7) TpwTy pdvor, al d2 Aovmal KwAVvoeis Ties Kal éurodicpol 
ray ovpnepacpdroyv. Topica, 8.10. ‘There are four modes of 
preventing proof: first, the repudiation of a false premiss; se- 
condly, an objection that silences the prover, for he is sometimes 
silenced by an objection not really fatal; thirdly, an objection 
that meets the premisses; for though the premisses are at first 
inadequate, some further addition might make them adequate, 
If the prover cannot complete the proof, he is silenced; if he 
can, only the original premisses are met. The fourth and worst 
enstasis is addressed to the time. For an objection may require 
a longer rejoinder than the time permits. Only the first of 
these enstases is solution, the rest are merely evasions and hin- 
drances of proof.’ The argumentum ad hominem of the school- 
men seems a translation of Aristotle’s cvAAoyiopds mpos Tov dro- 
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xpwvézevov, but it does not mean the same thing, for the latter, 
it appears, is not addressed to the opinions but to the powers of 
the disputant. Argumentum ad hominem corresponds better 
with pirastic proof, the premisses of which are the opinions of 
the respondent, The argumentum ad verecundiam may refer 
to the locus of authority or to the locus for entrapping in para- 
dox, the discrepancies of secret and avowed opinion (ch, xn). 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


1| Sodoxiopds. So read for cvAAoyiopos, and codotKicpors for 
avhdoytopovs below. For this excellent emendation we are in- 
debted to Pacius. 

2|‘H pév mpdbeots tis mpaypdrecas peOodov eipely, ad js dvvy- 
oduefa ovddoyiferOa mepl mavrds Tot mporedevtos mpoBArparos é€f 
evidEov, kal adtol Acyoy tréxovtes pnbev epodpev trevavtlov. To- 
pica, 1.1. The aim of our inquiry is the invention of a method 
that shall enable us to reason with probable premisses on every 
problem that may be proposed, and to maintain any theses 
against attacks without self-contradiction.’ [epi 6° doxpioews 
apatov pev duoprréoy ri éorw épyov Tot KadGs atoxpwwopévov Kaba- 
m€p TOU KAAGS EpwrGrtos. “Eott 6€ Tod KaA@s épwrGrTos oirws éna- 
yayeiy Tov Adyor Gore Towjoat Tov amoKpivduevoy Ta adofdrara 
Aéyew trav ba tH O€ow drayKalwy, rod 8 amoxpwopevou Td pay bv 
airov dalverOar ovpBaive rd ddvvatoy 7 Td mapdbofov GAAG bia 
Ti O€aw" érépa yap tows dyaptia rd Oécbat mparov 6 pr) det Kal TO 
Oéuevor ph pvdaga xara rpdnov. Topica, 8.4. ‘To determine rules 
for the answerer, we must first define the aims of the questioner 
and answerer. The aim of the questioner is so to conduct the 
reasoning as to force the answerer to the most improbable pro- 
positions necessitated by the thesis: the aim of the answerer to 
make the impossible or paradoxical propositions appear due not 
to himself but to the thesis. For it 1s a different fault to ad- 
vance a wrong thesis, and after advancing it not to defend it as 
well as one might.’ Kara rpdéwor here, and déporpdénws in the 
text, seem to mean, not consistently or without self-contradic- 
tion but, with a degree of probability that varies with the 
thesis. "Emet & 6 xak@s ovAdoyufduevos é& evdogorépwr wal yrwpt- 
porépwr TO mpoBrnbér arodeikvyct, pavepoy ws Gddfou pev orros 
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&tAGs tod Keycvov ob doréov TG dmoxpwoyevm ov8' & ph done? 


anA@s, 006d done? pey Frrov b& rod cvpmepdoparos boxe. Topica, 
8. 5. ‘As premisses should be more probable and certain than 
conclusions, when the thesis is improbable, the answerer may 
refuse both all improbable premisses and all which though pro- 
bable are less probable than the contradictory of the thesis.’ 
_ Adyov bméxecv seems nearly the same as Oéouw gvddrrew. “Preyer 
dé cai O€ow xal dpirpov adrdv atte bet mpoeyyerpyoarra, . . , Adofov 
8 inddeow evdaBnréoy bréyev. Topica, 8. 9. 

3] Throughout this treatise the questioner has represented the 
sophist ; so that we were hardly prepared for the announcement 
that answering is the sophistiec side of dialectic. The rest of the 
Topica, however, is written more from the point of view of the 
questioner; and the answerer appears as a sophist. "Ezur(unots 
8& Adyou Kar’ a’rdy te tov Adyov Kal bray épwrarat ody 7 avT?. 
TloAAdKts yap Tod pt) KaAGs diecAdyOat Tov Adyor 6 épwrapevos altos 
ia TO pa) ovyxwpeiv ef Sv iv diadrexOijvar karkds mpds rhv Oéow, Od 
yap €or én Oarépw pdvov Td KadGs émireheoOijvar Td Kowdv Epyov. 
"Avaykaiov oty éviore mpds Tov A€yovta Kal pa) mpos THY Oéow em- 
xétpetv, Gray 6 dvoxpwwdpevos tavartia TH EpwrGvtt TapaTypy Tpoc- 
emmpedt{av, Avoxodaivovtes oiy dywriotixds cal od biadextixas Tot- 
ovvta Tas diarpiBas......’Emet 8% paddos xowavds 6 eurod(Cor 1d 
Kowov épyov, dijAov Sti Kat év Adyw. Koiwwdv ydp tt Kal év rovrots 
mpoxelwevov eort, TAY TOY ayovi~opevwr, Tovrows 8 ovx éorw au- 
or€épots tvxely rod avrod rédous. Atadéper 8 ovdéy dy re bid Tod 
anoxpiveoOat div te da Tot épwrav wow tovro. “O Te yap épiotixds 
epwtav pavaAws dradéyerat, 6 7 év ro arvoxplrearOar jar) did0vs TO at- 
vopevov pnd’ éxdexduevos 6 rf more BovAerar 6 epwrdv mudéoOat. 
Topica, 8.11. “In criticising we must distinguish between the 
argument and the arguer. The badness of an argument is often 
imputable to the answerer who refuses to grant the premisses 
which would fairly confute the thesis. -For it is not in the 
power of one of the disputants without the co-operation of the 
other to accomplish successfully their joint task. Accordingly, 
the questioner is sometimes forced to argue against the answerer 
instead of against the thesis, if the answerer takes every means 
of thwarting him with unscrupulous effrontery. This perversity 
makes the argumentation eristic.,,...He is a bad associate who 
impedes the common work in reasoning as in any other occu- 
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pation. Both disputants attain their object in well-conducted 
argument, though not in eristic, for both cannot be victorious, It 
is equally reprehensible to spoil the common business by captious 
questions, and by refusing to admit what one really believes or 
pretending to misunderstand the questions.’ [lpds yap rév mav- 
Tws érordpevoy mdyrws dvritaxréov éotiv. Topica, 5.4. ‘The un- 
scrupulousness of the respondent forces the questioner to be 
unscrupulous.’ 

It is not solely in the province of the answerer, however, that 
we may see the contiguity (yerviacis) of eristic and dialectic. 
A conclusive dialectic proof may be formed of false premisses. 
"Ert 8 evel yupvaclas nab melpas ydpw adrX' od didacrKadias oi Totod- 
ro. Tv Adywr, SijAoy ws od pdvov TaynO) cvAdroyioTréov GAAG Kal 
Weddos, ode bv GAnOGy del GAN eviore Kal evdav. TlodAdKis yap 
dAnOovs reOévtos dvaipeiv dvdyxn Tov biadeyopevov, Sate tmpotaréoy 
Ta Wevb). "Evlore 6€ Kai yevdois reOevtos dvatperéov bia Wevddr. 
Ovdey yap codvet rivt doxety ra pa) OvtTa padAov Tav dAnOGr, Gor’, 
éx tap éxelvm doxovvTwr to} Adyou ywopévov, paddov Estat TeTTELe- 
peévos 7) @beAnuévos. Ae? dé Tov KaAGs peTaBiBdovTa SiadAEKTiKGs Kal 
pay eprorinGs peraBiBdcew, xaldnep Tov yewuerpny yewmperpixGs, dy 
te Weidos dy 7 dAnbes 3} 1d cuprepawdpuevor. Topica, 8.11. ‘As 
practice and mutual examination, not instruction, are the object 
of these argumentations, the dialectician must often prove a false 
conclusion, and employ false premisses: for if the thesis is true, 
the premisses of the confutation must be false. Even a false 
thesis must sometimes be confuted by false premisses: for the 
answerer may disbelieve the true premisses, and as the proof 
must be composed of his beliefs, he will be convinced but hardly 
enlightened. The proof, however, must be dialectic, not eristic, 
whether the conclusion is true or false: just as a proof by a 


| geometer should be geometrical.’ But dialectic proof may also 
| be inconclusive or fallacious. We saw (ch. v, note 4) that the 


locus a dicto secundum quid is the common property of eristie 
and dialectic: we saw (ch. xii, note 1) that the dialectician does 
not abstain from the locus non causa pro causa: we saw (ch, xxii, 
note 10) that paronyms are in Greek a locus of dialectic, in 
English a locus of sophisms. It appears also that ambiguity is 
common ground to the dialectician and sophist. Xpzjryor 6% rd 
mocayas A€yerat éwerxépOat, ... Kal mpos Td Tapadoylaacda, Eiléd- 
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Tes yap TooayGs Aéyerat, aitol épwravres bvvnrdueda mapadoyl- 
cac0a, eav pr tvyydvn eldos 6 droxpwopevos Tmooaxas A€yerat. 
"Eort &€ ox olxeios 6 tpdm0s obros Tijs buadextixijs’ b10 wavTedds evAa- 
Bnréov trois b:adextixols Td TowtTov, 7d Tpds Tobvona SiadéyerOat, 
éav pj ris GAAws efadvvari repli tod mpoxemmervou biadéyecOat. Topica, 
1.18. ‘A knowledge of the various meanings of a term is 
useful, because it enables us when questioning to construct falla- 
cies, if the answerer has not the same knowledge. This mode of 
reasoning is not characteristic of dialectic, and should be utterly 
avoided, unless there is no other possible means of attacking the 
thesis Elsewhere the locus is recommended without even this 
slight admonition. "Ere éayv modAays Adynrat, Kelwevov bé 7} os 
imdpxet 7) w@s obxy badpxet, Odrepoy Secxvivat Tov TAEOvaXGs eyo- 
pévar, éay pi Gudw évdéynrat. Xpnoréov & ént r&v AavOavdvrwr. 
"Eady yap pi) AavOavyn wodAAayGs Aeydpevor, evothoera Sri ov brelAe- 
KTat Gwep avTos amdpet GAA Odrepov. Topica, 2. 3. ‘If a predi- 
cate is ambiguous, prove it in the wrong sense if you cannot in 
the right. This is only practicable when the answerer fails to 
detect the ambiguity: otherwise he will object that the term is 
not used in the confutation in the same sense as in the thesis,’ 
Finally, the advice to the geometer (ch. v, note 5), to decline 
answering before any but a geometrical tribunal, looks very like 
an admission that all pirastic is sophistic (see Appendix E). 

4) This refers to ch, 1. ’Eqei 8 éori riot paddov mpd epyou 1d 
doxeiv elvat codois i 7d etvat Kal pi) doxeiy, SiAov Gti avayKaioy 
rovTots Kal Td Toi copod Epyov Soxeiy morely paddAov 7) Totety Kal pty 
doxeiv. “Eote 6’, as ev mpos ev elmetv, Epyov Tept Exaoroy roi elddros 
awevdeiy wey aitov wept wv olbe, Tov d€ Wevddmevoy euhavicew 
divacba, Tatra & éorl rd wey ev ro bivacOat doivat Adyor, TOD 
év T@ AaPeiv. 

5] The Topica begins with a classification of propositions and 
problems (theses). [Ipaérov obv Oewpyréoy éx tlvav % peOobos. Ei di 
AdBousev mpds méoa kal Tota Kat ex rlvwy of Adyot Kal mds tovTwY 
edropijcoper, €xoev av ixavds TO mpoxeivevorv. “Eortt 6’ dpi0uo toa 
kal Ta avrd, ef Gv Te of Adyot Kai wept Gv of cvAAoyiopol. Tlvovrat 
pev yap ol Adyou ék TGv apordcewr" wep Gv be of avAdoywpol, Ta 
mpoBrjpard éort, Tlaoa &€ mpdéracis wat wav tpdBAnua i yévos Fj 
ov 7) oupBeByxds Sndoi. Topica, 1. 4. ‘We have first to ex- 
amine the elements of the method, that is, the number and 
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nature of the points to which arguments are addressed, and of 
the elements of which they are composed, and how they are 
obtained. The two questions are identical: for arguments are 
composed of propositions, and addressed to problems; and every 
proposition and problem is a genus, definition, property, or 
accident.’ 

6] The sources of proof are pointed out partly by describing 
the dgyava and partly by enumerating the loci. Ta pév obv yévn 
mepl Gy Te of Adyot Kai ef Sv, dwpicbw* ra 8 dpyava, &’ Gv ebTo- 
pyoowev Tov ovAACytopar, eoTi TéTTapa, ev ev TO TpoTdoets AaPetv, 
devrepoy b& woaayas Exacrov A€yerat bivacGa bieAciv, tplrov ras 
dtadopas evpeiv, téraproy 6 7 Tou Guolov oxéyus. “Eots 6€ tpdroy Twa 
kal Ta tpia toltwy mpordgveas. Topica, 1.13. ‘So much for the 
classification of problems and premisses. Operations subsidiary 
or instrumental to proof are four: the collection of propositions, 
the definition of equivocal terms, the discovery of similarities, 
the discovery of dissimilarities: and all four may be regarded as 
the collection of propositions” Ta pev ody dpyava br Gy ot ovdA- 
Aoytopol rair’ éoriv’ of 6 rdmor mpos ods xpyjowa Ta AeyOévra olde 
eiatv, Topica, 1.18, ‘Such are the materials of proof: the 
maxims which will enable us to apply them have now to be 
enumerated.’ 

7) Arrangement and answering are treated of in the 8th book. 
Some of the precepts relating to solution appear to be lost. 

8] Aristotle’s desire to give an appearance of amplitude or 
development (Af@os) to his system has been very injurious to 
it. This has led him, with astonishing naiveté, to pretend to 
multiply the loci by repeating them for each of the predicables 
in a different order. He professes to do this for the sake of clear- 
ness; but it is difficult to conceive anything less luminous than 
the mode of exposition he has adopted. M? AavOavéro 8 iypas 
dri ra mpos Td ldtoy Kal 7d yévos Kal TO cupBEBnKds TavTa Kal Tpds 
rovs dptopovs appdoe AéyerOa...AAXN ov 81a TodTo play ent TavTeD 
xadddouv péOodov {yrnréov. Oire yap pddiov edpeiv roir’ early, et” 
eipedeln, mavreAGs doadis Kal dvcxpyoros dv etn pos Tiw mpoKet- 
méevny mpayyarelav, “ldlas 62 Kad’ Exacroy rév diopicbévTwy yevov 
dnobobelans peOddov paiov ex trav mepl Exacrov oixelwy % défodos 
rod mpoxeysévov yevorr dv, Topica, 1.6. ‘It should be observed, 
that the rules for proving property and genus and accident are 
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all applicable to the proof of definition: yet we must not try to 
establish a single body of rules of universal application. Such 
rules would be difficult to invent, and, if invented, would be very 
obscure and hard of application. By giving separate rules and 
appropriate methods for each predicable, we facilitate the ex- 
amination of the different problems.’ According to Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Theophrastus attempted to unite the canons of 
proof in a single system, and verified Aristotle’s prediction: but 
against the failure of Theophrastus we may set the exposition of 
the methods of induction by Mill. 


9] It is difficult to reconcile Aristotle’s assertion with what 


we know had been done by Plato and Socrates and the Eleaties 
and Megarians. What he really performed in his dialectical 
treatise was to indicate a number of methodic principles or 
elements of method (7& xowva); and it is probable that none of 
his predecessors had separated and extricated these from the 
specific propositions (ra téva), or what some would call the mate- 
rial, as opposed to the formal, elements in which they are 
imbedded in actual ratiocination. 

10] What the rhetoricians gave their pupils to learn by heart 
were, doubtless, not complete speeches, but finished portions of 
speeches, i.e. what Quintilian would have called loci communes, 
and the later Greek rhetoricians réro. Aristotle might have 
used the word here, and we may even suspect that he originally 
used it, for as the sentence now stands there is an awkward 
repetition of Adyovs. But he was forced to use the latter word 
to distinguish the method of his predecessors from his own. For 
his own system is merely a list of loci. He has erred nearly as 
much by the omission of examples as his forerunners by the 
omission of rules. He has not even given us the maxims that 
group themselves about the different loci, although he admits 
that the exact form of these propositions is of the utmost im- 
portance to the disputant. [péracly re xowijv paddov 7) Adyor els 
poypyy Oeréov, apyijs yap Kal tnobécews edvropioat perplws, yade- 
nov. Topica, 8.14. A universal proposition is better worth 
remembering than a chain of proof; for a moderate command of 
principles and premisses is difficult to obtain.” He recommends 
however, like his predecessors, that whole arguments should be 
committed to memory. [Tpés te ra mAevotdis éunlnrovta rap 
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mpoBaAnudtav éferloracbar Set Adyous, Kal wdAtoTra TeEpt TaY TPOTwY 
Oécewv’ év tovrois yap dnodvoTerovow of dmoKpivdpevot TOAAGKtS. 
‘We should get by heart arguments on the problems that 
oftenest arise, particularly on the elementary theses; for here 
chance often makes the answers take an unlucky turn.’ ’A7zo- 
dvomerobow is a metaphor from dice. First principles are so 
difficult to elicit by questioning that the questioner may be 
baffled without any skill on the part of the answerer. [Compare 
the use of edmerés. Kat yap idety atrov wat AaBety Tapa Tov épw- 
TWPEVOY Tas ToLavTas mpoTdoets OUK evTeTés. Topica, 7. 5.] Act 
52 xal meTomnpevous exetv Adyous Tpos Ta TOLAdTAa TOY TpOBAnpaTwr, 
év ols éAaxlrrwy edmopyoavres mpos TAEloTAa xpnoipous Efouev, ovroL 
8 eloiv of xaOdAov, cat mpos ods topKecOar yareT@repov ex Tov Tapa 
noodas. Topica, 8.14. ‘We should have ready-made arguments 
for the conclusions that depend on the fewest premisses and yet 
are oftenest wanted, namely, the most abstract, and for those 
problems whose proof is difficult to extemporize.’ 


11] Read adda rpiB7. 


ADDENDA. 


Cu. vit, note 2. ’Eawrmao@ac was a common term in the schools. 
E. g. “H piety dyvdpa xal Exdvtos pavracia obk dv ely Kpitnpiov' TE 
yap pare avri pare TO Toijoay tpavas evdeixvvobat ov méduKev 
meas melOew ovd eis cvyxarddeow émionacda. Sextus Empiricus, 
Adversus Logicos, 1. ‘A faint and weak sensation, according 
to Carneades, cannot be a criterion or ultimate evidence of truth: 
for, not clearly revealing either itself or its cause, it is not apt to 
persuade us or induce our assent.’ 

Cu. vil, note 6. Patwvopévovs b& ovx drwoty ddAAQ Tots Towwicde. 
For the meaning of rois rowitede, compare, OVE F pnropiK? 7d Kad’ 
Exacrov évdo£ov Oewpijoet, olov Lwxparer 7 “lamig, aAAG 7d Tois ToL 
oicde, KaOdmep Kal 7 dtadexTiKy. Kat yap éxelvy cvddoylCerat ody ef 
Oy ervye, patverae yap atta kal trois mapadnpover, GAd’ exelvy pev 
€x Tov Adyou Seopever, 7) 6€ pyToptKi) ex ToY Ijin BovdeverOar elwOd- 
twv. Rhetoric, 1.2. ‘ Rhetoric, like dialectic, examines what is 
probable, not to any individuals, but to certain classes. Dia- 
lectical proof appeals, not to any opinions, for madmen have 
opinions, but to the opinions of those who want not understand- 
ing but evidence; and rhetorical proof to the opinions of those 
who are accustomed to deliberate” ‘Ex rév Adyou deopérmr = ex 
Tv evdd£wv tots Adyov deouévots, and éx ray On BovAederOa ciwd- 
Twp =ex Tov mOavay Tots 75n BovAederOau elwOdow. For the mean- 
ing of rév Adyou deounéver, compare, Od def SF Tay TPdBAna ovse 
nacav Odow émicxoTveiy, GAN’ iy droprcevev dp tus TOV Adyou beopever 
Kal pi) xoAdoews 7) aloOjoews* of pev yap dropoivres adérepov de? 
tovs Oeovs Tyuay Kal Tovs yovels Gyanay 7) ov KoAdcews Seovrat, of 62 
mOTEpoVv 7) XLwy AevKi) 7) ov alcOycews. Topica, 1, 11. * We should 
not examine every problem or thesis, but only such as may be 
doubtful to a person who wants not intelligence but proof, not 

those which are doubtful to a person who wants castigation or 
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to a person who is defective in a sense. He who questions 
whether we should reverence the gods or love our parents wants 
punishment, he who does not know that snow is white wants 
an organ of sense.’ 

Cu. x1, note 3. Aristotle seems to have thought that, if we 
were in full possession of the ultimate conceptions, that 1s, the 
definitions of the ultimate terms, we should be able to predict 
the special propositions which are the ultimate basis of dedue- 
tive science: that the conjunction of the terms 4, B, C, &e. in 
all the primary objective theorems, 4 is B, B is C, Cis D, 1s, to 
use the words of Kant, not synthetical but analytical, just as 
in geometrical theorems. Brown, in his celebrated treatise on 
Causation, has attempted to shew that, in the natural sciences 
at least, that is, in those that deal with changes or events, 1. e. 
successions of phenomena, the ultimate immediate conjunctions 
are unpredictable, i.e. though constant juxtapositions, are inex- 
plicable and mysterious. It is not quite clear what Aristotle 
considered to be the logical relation of the cause and effect in his 
causal definitions of natural phenomena; but, if we may judge 
from his expression, Ava yap rd Oavpacew of dvOpwrot Kai viv Kal 
TO Tp@rov Hpfavro didocodelr,...... bet 82 els TO évavtloy Kal TO dyet- 
vov Kara Thv Tapoyslay dnoredeutijoca, Met. 1. 2,‘ Men began to 
philosophize because they wondered, but the end of philoso- 
phizing should be something better, the cessation of wonder,’ he 
seems to have expected that, in any province of inquiry what- 
ever, if we carried the analysis far enough, when we arrived at 
the ultimate immediate conjunctions, whether of coexistent or of 
successive terms, we should find them neither inexplicable nor 
mysterious, but the evidently necessary result of determinate 
relations. 

Kara expresses causation (GAws 8é ro kad’ 6 loax@s Kal Td alrioy 
drape, Gore xai rd nad’ aird woAAayGs avdyxn A€yerOar. Met. 4. 
18). Accordingly the proposition, r6 A trdpyet ro B cal” ard, 
means that all the conditions of the conjunction of A and B are 
contained in A and # themselves: that we are not to look for 
its cause in the interposition of any third independent term. 
The conclusions of science, as well as the first principles, are 
kal atta inapxorta, that is, ro Kad’ abro indpyew is not confined 
to immediate conjunctions except so far as it excludes the inter- 
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ference of any foreign cause. We may add that in the expres- , 
sion, rd A tndpxe to B xa’ aire, aird is either the subject or 
the predicate, i.e. xa6’ airé means, as appears from Aristotle’s 
definition of the two classes of xa’ aird imdpyxovra, either Kar’ 
aitd 16 A, or xar aitd ro B: e.g. ypapph tadpxer tpryév@ Kar’ 
ard 7d tplywvov, but rd edOd imdpxet ypappy Kar’ airo To evOv. 

Cu. xx, note 3. Eudemus, the disciple of Aristotle, informs us 
more than once that the theory of ambiguity (rd d:cc0v) was 
invented by Plato. Tappevidouv pev otv dyacbein dv ris avafto- 
alorots &xoAovOncavtcs Adyots Kat b7d Totovrwv anarnOer'ros & ovTH 
tére dvececddpnto; Ore yap rd moAAaxG@s édreyev oddels, AAG TAd- 
Tov TparTos TO duoady elonyayev, ovTE TO Ka” atTd Kal TO KaTa oUP- 
BeByxds: halverat 88 i706 rovrwy diaevoOjjvac Eudemus, quoted by 
Simplicius on Phys. Ause. 1. 3. ‘ We ought not to be surprised 
that Parmenides was misled by inconclusive reasonings and 
fallacies which in his time had not been exposed. For in his 
days no one had heard of equivocation, a method of solution first 
introduced by Plato, or of the distinction of subject and attri- 
bute which he overlooks.’ See also ch. x, note 1]. 

CH. xxxiv, note 3. "Emel 88 mpocxarackevdterat mpds adriy os 
ov pdvov meipay dvvarat AaBeiv dvadrextikGs GAN’ ds eldds. This 
should have been translated, ‘Since it claims the power of 
catechizing or cross-examining not only dialectically but also 
scientifically.’ 
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APPENDIX A. 
PETIT1IO PRINCIPII. 


Td O¢ év apyf aireicOar Kai AapBdvew ore pév, os EV 
yéver AaBeiv, év 7@ pr) arrodexvivat 7d mpoxeipevov. Todo 
de ériovpBaiver morAdAayas. Kal yap ei dds pt) ovAdoyiferat, 

SN 3 3 3 , iq , 3 , SN 3 \ ~ 
Kai ef dt adyvwororépwy %} dpoiws ayvdoTev, kai ei Oia TOY 
3 , 2 \ b) , b , Q 
vatépwy Td mporepoy’ 4 yap ammddegis x motorépwy Te Kal 
mpotépwy éori, Tovrwy pev ovy ovdéy é€ort Td aireioOa 7d é€ 
dpyns. “AAN émel ra pty Ov adrav wéduxe yvapiferOar Ta 
dé dv’ Brov (ai piv yap dpyal &’ éavrdv, ra de brs Tas 
dpxas dt’ dAdwv) Grav 7d ph Ot adbrod yvworiy bi éavrod tis 

eae ner eee eee titi 
éemixeipy Secxvivat, Tore airetra: TO EE apy. 
a —— 





Tobro dé éort pev obtw Troeiv Bot evOds d~doat Td mpokei- 
pevov, evdéxerat 88 Kal peraBdvras én’ dda drra rév wedv- 
Kérov dt éxeivou deixvvcbat, dia tovtwv adrrodexvivar 7d e€ 
dpxis. Oiov, ei rd A dSecxvioiro dia rod B, 7d 8 B id ro I, 
To 6¢ [ meduxds cin Seixvvcbar dia tod A: ovpBaiver yap 
avTd dt’ éavtod 75 A Setxvivat Tods oTm avdAdoytfopévous. 
“Orep trovovow of Tas tmapadAnAous oldpevor ypdgev. AavOd- 
youot yap avrol éavrods Toratra AapBdvovres & ody otdy TE 
dtrodei~ar pt) ovcayv Tay TapadAnA@v. “Date Tois oftw ovdAdo- 
yifopévors ovpBaiver Exacrov réyew elvar ef Ect ExacTov" 
obrw dé dav tora ot atrod_yvwortiv' Sep advvarov. 


OTe Bao Oe ee 


Ei ovv tis, ddydou dvros Sri 7d A drdpxe TOT, spoiws de 
kal 6rt 7@ B, airotro 7@ B tirdpyxew 7d A> ottrw Sirov ei Td 
év adpyf airetrav’ @AN Srt ovK darodeixvuct, SyAov ov ydp 


€or apxi) arodci~ews 7d dpotws Adndrov. Ei pév ro 7d B 
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APPENDIX A. 
PETITIO PRINCIPIL 


Brceine the question', or, assuming the point to be proved, 
is a specific case of failing to demonstrate a theorem. This 
occurs in various ways, either when the reasoning is inconclu- 
sive, or when the premisses are less evident than the conclusion, 
or equally devoid of evidence with the conclusion, or when they 
are its consequents rather than its antecedents. For demonstra- 
tive premisses must be antecedent to the conclusion and more 
evident. None of these cases is begging the question. But 
some propositions being self-evident, others having a derivative 
evidence (for principles have their evidence in themselves, con- 
clusions derive their evidence from other propositions), to 
attempt to make a proposition that is not self-evident evidence 
of itself is to beg the question. 

This may either be done by directly assuming the conclusion 
or by assuming what is properly a conclusion from a proposition 
as a premiss to prove that proposition, proving, for instance, 4 
by B and B by C when C can only be proved by 4. For this 
amounts to proving 4 by 4, An example of this is the pre- 
tended method of apse! pests Here the prover un- 
consciously assumes apopes which east performed 7,5 tach, 
unless parallels have been sigtebennindl The aoe therefore ad 7 Nie 
asserts a thing to be true if it is true, and if it were valid, all 
propositions would be self-evident, which cannot be. dainenaiieg 

When the conclusion, @ is A, and the major, B is A, are 
equally deficient in evidence, there is not of necessity a begging 
of the question, but there is clearly no demonstration; for that 
cannot be a premiss of demonstration which is no more evident 
than the conclusion, But if the middle and minor, C and B, 
are so related as to be identical, either because they are con- 

N 
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mpos T6 I obras éxeat Sore Tavrov elvai, } d7Aov Sri® dvtiorpée- 
govow, 7 imdpye Odrepov Oarépw 7d év dpyf aireira, Kai 
yap dv St 79 BrdA trdpxa Ot exelvoy Sexvior, ef dvti- 
otpépe, Niv d& rotro KwAdver GAN ovx 6 Tpémos. Ei Se 
Tobro trovet, Td elpnuévov dv toil Kal avtioTpépor as dia 


T play *, 


‘Qoatros St xdv ef 76 BGT dAapBdvor brdpyxew, dpoiws 
ASndov bv cai ci 7h A TET odtw 7d CE apyiis airetrat, dAX 
ovk dmodeixvuow. "Edy 8 raitév ff 7d A Kai 73 B i TQ 
avriotpepev 7 Ag erecOar 7d A 7@ B> 7d €€ apxfs aireiras 
dia tiv avriy aitiav. Td yap ¢€ dpyis ri ddvara, mpérepov 
eipnrar tpiv, dre 7d Ot éavTod Secxvivar 7rd ph Ot adrod 
Odor. 


Ei. ody éort 7d ev apyA alreioOat 7d dt’ adrod Sexvivar rd 
pi de’ abrod SHrov, rotro bé éort 7d ph Oetxvivat, Grav dpoiws 
adjrov dvrav rod Secxvupévov Kat dt’ ob SelxvuTat®, 4 7G rabra 
T® avT@ 7} TG Tavrov Tols abrois brdpxev"™ ev pev TO péiow 
oxipatt ovderépws® dv evdéxorro 7d ev apxf} aireioOa, ev dé 
KATNYOPLK@ ovdAdoyiop® Ey TE TO Tpirw Kal TO TpaTO. 


"Aroparixas d&, dray ta atta did. Tob adrot Kai ovdx 
dpoiws dudérepat ai mpordcoes. 


‘Qoatros St cal &v TO péow, did 7d pH dvtTiotpéper! rods 
Spous kara rods dmrogarikovs cvAdoyicpovs. 


“Eore 8¢ 7d &v “exh alretaOa: év pey rais amodeifeot 7 Ta 
Kar dAjGerav oi otros € Exovra, ev ad rois StadexTikols Ta KaTa& 
d6gar. 7 “Anal. Prior. 2. 16, 
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vertible or because the middle involves the minor, the argument 
is a begging of the question. For the major premiss, B is A, 
might be proved by the minor premiss and conclusion if the 
middle and minor are convertible. If it cannot be, it is only 
from the comparative extension of the terms, not from any other 
relation. If they are convertible, we might, as was stated, 
prove the major premiss from the minor and conclusion, and we 
should have a cireular proof of three propositions in which each 
would be alternately premiss and conclusion, 

Similarly if the minor premiss, 0 is B, is no more evident 
than the conclusion, Cis A, we have not necessarily a begging 
of the question, but we have a failure of demonstration. If, 
however, the major and middle terms are identical, because they 
are convertible or because the major is involved in the middle, 
then we have a begging: of the question as before®. For begging 
the question arises, as was explained, when a proposition not 
self-evident 1s made to prove itself. } 

If then begging the question is making a proposition not 
self-evident prove itself, and this is a failure of proof, from the 
premiss being’ no more evident than the conclusion, because the 
premiss and conclusion either affirm two identical predicates of 
an identical subject or an identical predicate of two identical 
subjects, the question cannot be begged in the second figure 
in either of these ways, but only in the figures that give an 
affirmative conclusion, namely, the first and third’. 

In negative syllogisms there is a begging of the question in 
the first and third figures when an identical predicate is demed 
of two identical subjects, and it is not either premiss indifferently 
that begs the question but only the major’. 

In the second figure there is a begging of the question when 
two identical predicates are denied of an identical subject, and 
it is not either premiss indifferently that begs the question but 
only the minor, because the position of terms in the other pre- 
miss of negative syllogisms is not homologous to the position 
of terms in the conclusion. 

Begging the question in scientific discussion 1s what really 
satisfies these conditions, in dialectic what has the appearance 
of doing so. 

We have some further remarks in the Topica :— 

N 2 
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T3 8 & dpyf mas airetrat 6 épwrav Kab’ ddjOeray pev év 
trois Avadurtikois eipnrat, kara Sbgav d& viv rexréov. Airei- 
cbat dt daivovrar rd ev apy mevtayas. Pavepdrara pev 
kai mpa@rov ef Tis avTd Td Oeixvucbat Séov airjoe totro 8 én’ 
avtod pev ov padiov rAavOdvev, ev St Trois cuvmvipots Kal ev 
Scars Td dvopa Kal 6 Adyos TO avTd onpaiver padAov. Acd- 
Tepov Oe dray Kara pépos Séov dodei~ar Kabddrov tis aition’ 
olov ei émtyepav rt Tay évavriov pia éemiorhpn, SAws To 
avrixemevoy afidcee piav elvatrr Soxet yap & ee xa’ adbrd 


* Seifat per ddrdwv aireioOat wrAELdvwv. Tplrov ei tis, To KabdAoVU 


da 


-_ “A , ? } wr ~® bd ~ 
dei~at mpoxetpévov, kata pépos aitnoeey’ dlov ef mdvrov Tov 
. €vavtiovy mpokepévov, Tavde Tivav afidoee Soxel yap Kal 


duction 
~nof a: 


(Peake 


ovros, & pera mActévwy ec Seig~ar, Kal’ adits Kai ywpis airei- 
cba. []dédrw et tis SteA@v airetra: Td mpoBANnOEv’ oioy ef déov 


eo ° 6a —_— 
Prineh<t-Scitar riv larpixiy bytevod Kal voodédovs, xopis éxdrepoy afid- 


Be Jat, 
about 


geev. “H et tis Trav émopévwy adAfAos e£ avdyKns Odrepov 


fourth. airjocev, olov tiv mdevpay dovpperpoy Ti Stapérpo, Séov 


drrodci~ar Gre 4 Sidperpos TH mAevpa. Topica, 8. ++. [2 
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What begging of the question is to the philosopher we have 
examined in the Analytics: what it is to the dialectician we 
will now explain. It appears to occur in five ways. The first 
and most manifest way is when the very thing that should be 
proved is assumed. This cannot easily pass undetected when 
the terms are the same, but when synonyms are used, or a name 
and a circumlocution, it may escape detection. A second way 
is when a particular ought to be proved and the universal is 
assumed: as, for instance, if we have to prove that contraries 
are objects of a single science, and assume that opposites, their 
genus, are objects of a single science. It appears that what 
should be proved alone is assumed in company with other pro- 
positions. A third way is when a universal ought to be proved 
and the particular is assumed ; as when what ought to be proved 
of all contraries is assumed of some. Here too it appears that 
what ought to be proved in company with other propositions is 
assumed alone. A fourth way is when we divide the problem 
to be proved and assume it in detail; as if we have to prove 
that medicine is the science of health and disease and succes- 
sively assume it to be the science of each. A fifth way is when 
two facts are reciprocally involved and we assume the one to 
prove the other; as if we assume that the side of a square is 
incommensurate to the diagonal when we have to prove that 
the diagonal is incommensurate to the side. 
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1] ARISTOTLE examines the relation of the terms in a syllogism 
containing a petitio principii, and determines which premiss in 
each of the figures may be the petitio. In the first figure, if 
the principium, or conclusion assumed, is affirmative, either the 
major or minor premiss may be a petitio, and the middle term 
will be identical with the minor or major. If the principium is 
negative, the major premiss is the petitio, and the middle is 
identical with the minor. In the second figure the principium 
must be negative, only the minor premiss can be a petitio, and 
the middle term will be identical with the major. In the third 
figure, whether the principium is affirmative or negative, the 
major premiss is the petitio, and the middle is identical with 
the minor. All this is obvious from an inspection of the sym- 
bols of the figures. It does not throw much light on the nature 
of petitio principu, but for the satisfaction of the reader we give 
it in Aristotle’s own words. Airnua, petition, is the assumption 
without proof of a proposition which ought to be proved. It 
may or may not be opposed to the belief of the respondent. 
Hypothesis is, properly, an indemonstrable ‘proposition. A rela- 
tive hypothesis is a proposition which ought to be proved, but 
which is believed by the respondent and is assumed without 
proof. “Oca pév ody deuxTtda dvra AquBdver adros pH Seifas, tadr’, 
éay pev doxodvra AapBavyn Tg pavOdvovti, broriPerat, cal ~oriv ovx 
GnmAGs bndOecis GAAG Tpds Exeivoy pdvov’ dv 8 7} pndeusas evovons 
ddéns 7 Kal évavtlas évovons AapBavy 1d adrd, alreirat. Kai rovr@ 
Stadeper trddects cat alrnua’ éott yap alrnya td trevavtioy rod 
pavOavovros tH b0fn, 7S av tis GroderxToy dv AauBavy Kat xpHTac 
py deifas. An. Post. 1.10. ‘What is capable of proof, but 
assumed without proof, if believed by the learner, is, relatively 
to the learner, though not absolutely, an hypothesis; if the 
learner has no belief or a disbelief, it is a petition; and this is 
the difference. Petition is an assumption opposed to the belief 
of the learner: or, still wider, a demonstrable proposition as- 
sumed without demonstration.’ Alrnovs rot év dpy7 is an alrnya 
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where the proposition assumed is the conclusion which ought to 
be proved. 

2] It is not easy to say what is the vicious construction that 
Aristotle contemplates. Euclid postulates the power of drawing 
any circle from a given centre with a given radius, that is, the 
use of the compasses as well as of the ruler. Some geometer 
may have attempted the impracticable feat of solving the pro- 
blem without the help of this postulate. 

3] Perhaps for 7 djAov Gre we should read didrt 7. Compare 
below, 7) t@ dvtiotpépery H Te ExerOar. Or we might read, «i 
dnAovert, except that dyAovdrs in the sense of ‘that is to say’ 
belongs to a later period of Greek. 

4| The meaning of rpémos is not obvious, 

5] Assuming the conclusion to be affirmative, let us examine 
a syllogism in Barbara :— 

| All B is 4, 
All € is B, 
*, All C is A. , 
And let us first suppose that the major premiss is a petitio prin- 
eipil, i.e. that the proposition All B is A is identical with the 
proposition All Cis A. This can only be because the terms B 
and (C are identical. 

Next let us suppose that the minor premiss is a petitio prin- 
cipii, i.e. that the proposition All C is B is identical with the 
conclusion All @ is A.. This can only be because B and A are 
identical. 3 

The identity of the terms is their convertibility or their 
sequence (imdpyet, erat). This, however, requires some limi- 
tation, for as the major is always predicated (ixdpyet, émerat) of 
the middle and the middle of the minor, if this were enough to 
constitute petitio principii, every syllogism with a problematical ( Se ae 
premiss would be a petitio principii. a ey 

6] Perhaps for defxvurat we should read dexvdyrat, which must 
otherwise be understood. 

YT] When the major premiss is the petitio, i.e. when 
B is A,and 
“SY C is 4, 
are identical, we may apply the formula radré rois abrots tmdpyet, 
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A being raird, and B and C ra aird. When the minor premiss 
is the petitio, i.e. when 

C is B, and 

C is A, 
are identical, we may apply the formula raira 16 aire imapxet, 
B and A being raira and OC 76 airé. 

8] Ovderépws. So read, disregarding the MSS., for nat rpfre 
dyorépws. As the conclusion of the second figure is always 
negative, it can never be begged by an affirmative premiss, such 
as the above-cited formulas imply. 

9] In the third figure in Disamis, 


Some B is JA, 
All B is C, 
.". Some C is 4, 
the major premiss may be a petitio principii, and we may apply 
the formula ré airé rots avrois imdpyet. The minor premiss can 
never be an assumption of the conclusion, for their terms are 
dissimilar [ov« dvriatpopor. See below], 
10] If the conclusion is negative, in Celarent of the first figure, 
No B is 4, 
All C is B, 
ste OG Ja, 4, 


and Bokardo of the third, 


Some # is not 4, 
Al B iw @G, 
.". Some C is not 4, 


the major premiss may be a petitio principil, The minor premiss 
cannot, because in these figures it is always affirmative; besides 
which, in the third figure the minor premiss and conclusion are 
not composed of similar terms in similar positions (ov« dvri- 
atpopot). We may here notice an inaccuracy of Aristotle, if the 
text is correct. An inspection of the symbols given above shews 
that the first and third figures require the formula éray 7d aird 
amd tv a’rév (amaprnra), whereas the formula éray ra adr& awd 
Tod avrod only applies to the second figure. 

11] *Avricrpépew, i.e. dvtiorpddws éyew. In the second 
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figure the only possible petitio principii is in the minor premiss 
of Camestres : 
All 4 is B, 
No C 1s B, 
*, No C is A. 
In Cesare, : 
No A is B, 
All C is B, 
.°. No C is A, 
no petitio principi is possible. Why not? Because the major 
premiss and conclusion are not composed of analogous or corre- 
sponding terms (ov« dvrlorpodot of Spor). For aodarixods we 
should probably read some word expressing the mood which the 
moderns call Cesare. 


se 4 
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Td dé pr mapa rotro ovpBaivew 7d Webdos, 6 wodAdis év 
Tots Adyous el@Oapeyv A€éyetv, Mp@Tov pév ori ev Tois els TS AdU- 
vatov ovAdoyiopois, Srav mpos avripacw 7 Tovrov,  edeixvuTo 
Th «is TO advvarov'!, Odre yap pi) avtipjoavros® épel Td od 
mapa Tobro, GAN Sri Webdds Ti éréOn tev mporEepoy’ obT ev TH 
decxvuovon, ov yap TiOnot tiv dvtigacw, “Eri 8, bray advai- 
peOn te Secxrixds did trav A BI, od« eorw elmeiv ds od trapa 
TO Keipevoy yeyévntat 6 avAdoyiopés. Td yap pi mapa Totro 
yivecOar rére Aéyomer, Stay dvaipeévros Tovrou pndevy ArTov 
mepatvnrat 6 avAdoytopos. “Ormep ovx erty év Trois Seuxtixois” 
dvaipeOeions yap THs Oécews ovd 6 mpds Tatrny oral ovAXO- 
ylopos. 

Pavepdy ovy dru ev Trois eis TO advvarov AéyeTat 7d pI 
mapa TovTo Kal, dray obrws éxn mpos Td adbvaror  e€ apyxis 
brb0eots, BoTe Kal ovons Kal pi) ovans Tavrns ovdey Hrrov 
ocupBaivey To advvarov. ‘ 

‘O pév ody havepdraros tpémos éori Tob pi mapa tiv brr6- 
Geow elvar 7d weidos, Srav dd rijs brobécews dovvamtos 7 
até TOV peowy mpos Td advvarov 6 cvdAAoytopos, Dorrep eipnrat 
Kai év rots Tomtois. Td yap Td dvairiov ws aitioy TiOévat 
Totré éoriw.  Olov, ei BovAdpevos Set~ar Ste dovpperpos 7 
didperpos, émtyetpoin tov Zivewvos Abyov Secxvivat, ds odk ort 
kivetoOat, Kai eis Tobro amdyoa rd addvarov’ ovdapas yap 
ovdapp suvexés® eort 76 Weidos TH pdoe TH EE apxis. 

“AdAos 8& Tpdros, ef ouvexés pev ein 7d addvaroy TH UTro- 
Bécer, py pevto Oe éxelvny cvpBaivor rodro yap éyxwpet 
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THE objection that a proposition is not the cause of a false 
conclusion, a formula often heard in controversy, is made in 
reply to a reductio ad impossibile in defence of the proposition 
contradicted by the framer of the reductio. For unless the 
opponent has contradicted the proposition the respondent will 
not deny that it is responsible for the conclusion, but will object 
to some other proposition ; nor will he use the formula against 
direct disproof, for here the thesis is not employed as a premiss. 
Moreover in direct disproof by three terms, it cannot be said 
that the confuted thesis is irrelevant to the syllogism. This can 
only be said when a proposition may be eliminated without 
annihilating the syllogism, which cannot be the case in direct 
disproof, for without a thesis to be confuted there can be no 
confutation®. 


It is clear then that the formula can only be employed against 
reductio ad impossibile, when the thesis impugned is so related 
to the conclusion that it may be suppressed without destroying 
the conclusion. 


The most obvious case of the irrelevance of the thesis to the 
conclusion is when the thesis is not connected by any middle 
terms with the conclusion, as we said in the Topica‘ in discuss- 
ing the fallacy of non causa pro causa. We should exemplify 
this if, to disprove the commensurateness of the side of the 


‘square to the diagonal, we appended an argument. for: Zeno’s 


theorem that there is no such thing as locomotion, pretending 
thereby to establish a reductio ad absurdum, for there is abso- 
lutely no connexion between this theorem and the thesis. 


Another case is when the conclusion is connected with the 
thesis but is not its consequence. The connexion may be traced 
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yevéoOat kal émi 7d dvw kai éml 7d Kdtrw dAapBdvovTit 7d 
auvexés. Olov, ef 73 A 7@ B Keira brdpxov, 76 St B 7G T, 
To 6¢ [ 1@ A: Tobvro St etn Weidos, 765 B 7G A trdpxev. 
Ei yap, adpatpebévros rob A, pndty Arrov tmrdpya 7o Bre 
kai 751 7@ A, ovx dv etn 7d Yreddos did riv & apyiis trbbectv. 
*H wddw, ef tis ert 7d dvw AapBdvor Td ovvexés. Oiov, «i 
7s pev A 7@ B, 7G St A 75 E, kal ro E 7d Z: yeddos de cin 
70 tmdpxev Te A 7d Z° Kal yap obras ovdev dv Arrov ein 7d 
adivarov dvatpebeions tis é€ dpxfs trobéocws. “AdAd Sez 
mpos Tovs é£ apyis® Spouvs ouvdrreyv 76 adtvarov’ otrw yap 
torar Oud tiv brdbeow. Olov, émi pey Td Kdtrw AapPdvorre 


' 7d ouvexés, mpos Tov KaTnyopotpevoy Tay Spwov. Ei yap adv- 


varov 73 A 7@ A trdpxew apatpeBévros Tob A, ovK ert Eorat 
75 Webdos. “Emi 6d 7d dvo, cab’ od Karnyopetra. El yap 
TO B ph éyxwpet 7d Z tirdpyev, addatpebévros rob B, ovKére 
ora: Td addvarov. ‘Opoitws S& Kal orepntiKay TOY ovd)o- 
ylopav dvrwv. Pavepdy ovv, drt Tod dduvdrov pt mpds Tovs 
é€ apxins Spous dvros, ov mapa tiv Oéow ovpBaiver 76 yebdos. 
*H ovd’ obras det did Thy brdbeow Eorat 7d Weidos ; Kai yap 
et pi) T@ B adda TO K EréOn 7d A brdpxe, 7d O& K 7G TF, 
kai rotro T@ A’ Kal obrw péver Td addvarov. “Opolws dt Kai 
éri 7d dvw AapBdvovtt Tods Spovs. “Nor eel Kal dvros Kai 
ph Bvros Trobrov ovpBaiver 76 adtvarov ovK dv ein mapa Thy 
béow. *H 76 pr dvros rovrou pyndéy Arrov yiverOat 7d Weidos, 
ody obtw Anmréov, dot ddAov TiOEpévov coupBaivey 7d ddv- 
vatov' adN Srav, dgatpebévros Tovrou, dia T&v AoLTaY mpoTd- 
oewy Td avTd Tepaivnrar adivarov’ eémel 7d add ye webdos 
ovpBaive dia mrEdvar trobécewy oddey tows Arorov' olov 7d 
TaS TapadAnAovs ocupminreyv, kai ef peifwy éeoriv } evTos THs 
éxrés, Kal ef Td Tpiywvov Exet mAelous dpOds dveiv. Anal. 
Prior. 2. 19. 
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either from the attribute or superior term of the thesis, or from its 
subject or inferior term. As an illustration of a connexion with 
the inferior term, suppose the thesis to be, All B is d, the pre- 
misses, All Dis C, All Cis B, and the false conclusion, All Dis B®. 
If, eliminating the superior term A, we can retain the premisses, 
All D is C, All C is B, the conclusion, All D is B, is independent 
of the thesis. Again, let us trace the connexion to the superior 
term, and suppose the thesis to be, All 8 is A, the premisses, All 
A is KF, All # is F, and the conclusion, All 4 is ¥7, Here, too, 
the conclusion is unaffected by the suppression of the thesis. 
But when the impossibility is connected with the more remote 
of the two terms of the thesis, it will be the consequence of the 
thesis. When, that is to say, an inferior series of terms com- 
posing the ratiocination is lmked on to the superior term of the 
thesis, so that the first impossible conclusion is, All D is A, the 
elimination of dA eliminates the impossibility; and when a 
superior series is linked on to the inferior term of the thesis, so 
that the first impossible conclusion is, All B is /, the elimination 
of B eliminates the conclusion, Similarly when the proposi- 
tions are negative. It is clear, then, that when the impossibility 
is not enchained to the remotest term of the thesis it is inde- 
pendent of the thesis, and when it so enchained it is dependent. 
Or may it not even then be independent? For if, instead of 
the thesis, All B is 4, we had a thesis, All X is 4, and the 
premisses, All D is 0, All C is X, the impossible conclusion, All 
D is A, would still result ; and similarly if the ratiocination con- 


sisted of a superior series of terms. As, then, in spite of the 


suppression of the first thesis the impossibility remains, is not 


the first thesis irresponsible for the conelusion? No. The 


independence of the conclusion and thesis does not mean that a 
different thesis might lead to the same conclusion, but that, if 
the first thesis were suppressed, the remaining existing: premisses 


would of themselves involve the conclusion®. For the same 


impossibility may easily result from various theses: for instance, 


parallels may be proved to meet both from the thesis that if a 


straight line fall upon two parallel straight lines it makes the 
exterior angle greater than the interior and opposite angle upon 
the same side’’, and from the thesis that a triangle contains 
angles equal to more than two right angles™. 


Jee- ‘ 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX B. — 
1] This is oddly worded. Perhaps we should read é8rav 


wpoatogjoy totro 6 ders TO Gdvvatoy, or, Gray mpds avtipacw 
rovrou dSecxvinrat To ddvvarov. 

2] ’Avripyoavros. So read for dvtipjoas. One MS. gives 
dvripyoas tts. 

3] In a direct disproof of a thesis if we cancel the thesis, or’ 
rather the terms of which it is composed, we cancel an essential 
part of the syllogism. 

4] This refers apparently to ch. v. of Sophistici Elenchi. If 
so, this passage must be a later addition, as we have seen (note 
to ch. ii) that the Analytica was written before the Sophistici 
Elenchi. 

5] Things are said to be cvvex7, continuous, when the limit 
which separates them is common to both. To 8 cuvexts Step 
éxduevdy tt Gmrduevov. Adyw 8% cuvexéts Grav tabtd yévntat Kat 
dv 1d éxarépov mépas ols Gmrovrat kai ovvéxovrat, dore Shdov Gre Td 
auvexes ev tovrots e& Sy Ev re wéepune ylyverOat xara Thy civaye. 
Metaphysica, 10.12. ‘ Continuity is a species of holding on or 
touching. Two things are continuous when the two extremities 
by which they touch and hold together are one and the same. 
Continuity, therefore, is between things united at the point of 
contact.” Suvexes be A€yerar od 7 Klyynots pla Kad atrd cal pH 
oldv re dAAws’ pla & of ddvalperos. Metaph. 4.6. ‘Two parts are 
continuous whose motion is essentially and necessarily one and 
indivisible.’ If we gave xivnots a logical sense, in which sense 
kuvetoOat is sometimes used, two propositions would be ovvey7j 
which must stand or fall together. We shall see however that 
Aristotle calls a thesis and conclusion cvvex7 when their destinies 
are not thus implicated. 

6] For example: suppose the thesis to be, Every animal lives ; 
the premisses, All snow is white, All that is white is an animal ; 
the conclusion, All snow is an animal. Here the subject of the 


thesis is a part of the conclusion. 


1] Suppose the thesis to be, as before, Every animal lives ; 
the premisses, All that lives is a plant, Every plant is insensible ; 
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the conclusion, All that lives is insensible. Here the predicate 
of the thesis is a part of the conclusion, 

8] ‘Apyijs is emphatic. When we take an inferior series, 6 é€ 
dpxijs Spos, the extreme or remotest term, is the superior term 


of the thesis. When we take a superior series, 6 é£ dpyijs Gpos — 
_ is the inferior term of the thesis. Let the thesis be represented — 


by MW N, where Wis the subject and N the predicate. The in- 
ferior series will be represented by A L M, the superior by V O P. 
For the validity of a reductio ad absurdum of the thesis WM N, a 
ratiocination composed of the inferior series of terms must pro- 
duce no absurdity until it embraces the superior term of the 
thesis, V: and a ratiocination composed of the superior series 
must produce no absurdity until it embraces the inferior term 
of the thesis, M. In the previous examples by combining the 
thesis with the conclusions we might obtain the further absurd 
conclusions, All snow lives, and Every animal is insensible, and 
the ratiocinations embrace the extreme terms of the thesis. But 
the reductio is not valid, because these are not the first ab- 
surdities that arise, for before introducing the thesis we had 
previously arrived at the same, or rather, equal absurdities, All 
snow is an animal, and All that lives is insensible. 

9] We should add, ‘ or an equally impossible conclusion ;’ for, 
as we saw in the last note, it is not exactly the same conclusion. 

A reductio ad absurdum, being an assignation of cause, should 
stand the test of the method of difference. The impossibility 
that is found in the presence of the thesis should disappear in 
its absence. A similar consideration should guide us in deter- 
mining to what class a fallacy should be referred. See ch. xxii. 

10] I have assumed that in speaking of exterior and interior 
angles Aristotle uses these terms in the sense in which they are 
used by Euclid, 1.29. A scruple as to his meaning is suggested 
by his saying that the lines will meet if the exterior angle is 
greater than the interior, when it is clear that they will equally 
meet if it is less: but this scruple vanishes when we observe 
that in the next hypothesis he says, that they will meet if the 
angles of the triangle are greater than two right angles, when 
he might just as well have said, unless they are equal. 

11) Euelid, 1, 32. 
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ENSTASIS, OR OBJECTION. 


"Evotacis S& éort mpbracis mpordcea évavtia. Atadéper de 
THs mpotdcews, Gri Tiy piv eoracw évdéxerat elvat Kal éni 
Hépous, riv dt mpéracw i Sdws ovK evdéxerat, 4} ovK ev Tots 
KaOdrov avdrdoyiopois. Péperar St 4 Evoracis Siyas Te Kai 
61a dbo cynpdrov, dtyas pev ore 7 Kabddov H ev péper waa 
evotacis, dia dvo St oxnpadtoy Sri advrixeipevar gépovra TH 
mpordoe, Ta O& avtikeipeva év TO TpdTM Kal ev TO Tplrm 
oxXjpart wepalvovrar pévos. “Otay yap afidon mavTl trdp- 
xXelv, eviordpeba H re ovdevi H Ste rivi ody drdpyxel, TodT@v de 

. 93 ~ vA 2 XN ? b ~ 
TO pev pndevi Ex TOU mporov ocyxHparos, Td OE TIVE pr) EK TOD 
éoydrov. Ofoy gorm 7d A, piav elvar emioripny ep @ 7d B, 
bd ? ? 7 A bd ? 3 7 
évavtia’ mporeivayros 3) piav elvar Tov évavtioy émiorHpny, 
drt Sdws ov 4 avr? Tay adyTikeipévoy éevioratat, Ta St EevavTia 
avrikeimeva’ @ote yiverOat Td mparov oxjpa’ 7H STt TOD yvo- 
oTod Kat ayvéotou ov pia totto dt 73 [. Kard& yap rob [, 
ToO yvwoTod Kai ayvadotou, Td piv evavtia elvat adnbés, Td Se 
play adbraov émoripny elvat Webdos. [Mddw emi ris orepntixns 
mpotdacws woatrws. “Agiotyros yap To pi) elvat play emiorh- 
pny tev évavriov, } ort mdvroyv Tov avtixetpévoy 4 Ott TiWoOY 
Tov évavtioy i) avTh rAéyopuev, oloy tytetvod Kal vooddovs. Td 
. b ~ 2 , ? ~ ? ? 
fev ody wdvrov ex Tob mparov, TO O€ TIvwY EK TOU TpiTOU oKX7H- 
patos. ‘“AmAas yap év mao, xabddou piv eviordpevov, avdyKn 
apos Td Kabddou Tov mpoTevopévey THY avTidpacw eiretv. Oior, 
3 b ”~ ~ > 4 bd ~ 3 
ef pr) Thy adTiy agit Toy évavtiov mdévTov, eitrévTa TOY ayTt- 
? ‘4 a > ~ ~ , 
Ketpévoy play. Otrw 8 avdyKn Td mporoy elvat oyna pécoy 
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APPENDIX C. 
ENSTASIS, OR OBJECTION. 


AN enstasis!, or objection, is a proposition{ proving the contra- 
dictory or)contrary of a premiss. It differs from a premiss be- 
cause it may be particular, while a premiss must be universal, at 
least for univeral conclusions. An objection has two degrees, 
and is urged in two figures: it has two degrees because it proves 
either the contrary or the contradictory of the premiss; and it 
has two figures, because it proves the opposite of the premiss, 
and t ise ive) can only be 
proved in the first and third figure. If the premiss is a uni- 
versal affirmative, the objection proves a universal negative or 
particular negative; in the first case the proof is in the first 
figure, in the second case in the third. Let A represent objects 
of the same knowledge, or simultaneously known, B contraries, 
C the knowable and unknowable, D opposites, / health and dis- 
ease. If the premiss objected to is, All contraries are objects of 
the same knowledge, the objection may be either that no oppo- 
sites are objects of the same knowledge, and the proof will be in 
the first figure, 

No D is 4, 
All B is D, 
-*. No B is A?: 
or it may be that the knowable and unknowable are not objects 
of the same knowledge, and the proof will be in the third figure: 
No C 1s A, 
All C is B, 
.°. Some B is not 4%, 
Similarly if the premiss objected to is negative. For if it asserts 
that no contraries are objects of the same knowledge, we may 
Oo 
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~ bd 
yap yiverat Td KabédAov mpds 7d E€ apyjs. Ev pépe dé, mpos 
5 éort xabddrov kal’ ob éyerat 4 mpétracis, oloy yvwoTov Kai 
dyvaotou pi) THY avTny Ta yap évavtia KaOddov mpds Tadra’ 
‘ ? N ? “A , XN X 2 , 
Kal yiverat TO Tpirov oyxfjpa: pécov yap 7d ev péper AapBa- 
’ «* 
vopevov, olov TO yvworov Kal Td dyvwotov. “E€ ay ydp éott 
? > 4 b UA ‘ 4 3 lA 2 
ov\dAoyicacGat Tovvavriov, Ex TovTwy Kal Tas évoTdoeEls Emt- 


xetpodpey A€yerv. Ald Kai €x povey TaYV oxnEaTeY ToOvTOY 


a 4 ’ , x , e 3 ? A 
gpépopev. Ev povors yap rovrois of avtixeipevor cvAdoyio pol: 


dia yap Tod pécouv ovK jv Kataparixos. “Eri 8& Kav déyov 
déorro mAelovos 4 Ota Too pécou oyHparos oiov, ef pi) doln 7rd 
A 7@ B trdpxew bia 7d py adxodovbeiy avtG 76 [. Todro yap 
di d\Nwv wpordccwv ShArov: ov Set dt eis ArAAa Exrpérer Oat 
Thy &votacw, GAX evOds gavepay Exew Thy érépay mpbraow. 
Aid Kai 7d onpetoy éx povov Tovrov Tod oXHparTos ovK EoTLY. 
"Emirxenréov S& kal wept Tay dArAwv évoTdocewv’ olov epi Tov 
éx Tob évayriov, Kai Tob dpoiov, Kai Tod Kata Oébfav" Kai El THY 
éy pepe €K TOO mpwTov 7 THY oTEpHTLKHY EK TOU pécou dSuvaTov 
AaBeiv. Anal. Prior. 2. 28. 


a a ¥ 
Flepi 8& Avoewy exdpevdy eott Tov elpnpévor eireiv. “Eort 
6€ AVE 4 avTicvAAOyLodpevoy 4 Evotacw éveyKoyvTa, ~Td pev 
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either object that all opposites are objects of the same know- 
ledge, and then the proof is in the first figure: 

All D is 4, 

All B is D, © 

.. All Bis A: 

or we may object that some contraries, say, health and disease, 
are objects of the same knowledge, and then the proof is in the 
third figure : 


All £E is 4, 
All £ is B, 
Some B is A. 


If the objection has to prove the contrary of the premiss, the 
genus comprehending the subject of the premiss must be made 
the subject of the objection and receive a contradictory predicate. 
If the premiss is that no contraries are known together, the 
objection says that all opposites are known together, and we 
have the first figure, for the genus of the original subject is the 
middle term and the original subject the minor. If the objection 
has to prove the contradictory of the premiss, a species com- 
prehended under the subject of the premiss must be made the 
subject of the objection, as knowable and unknowable are com- 
prehended under contraries. Then we have the third figure, for 
the middle term is an inferior species comprehended under the 
minor. A premiss that gives an opposite conclusion is an objec- 
tion, and such can only be applied in the first and third figures, 
for the second cannot give an affirmative conclusion. Besides, 
in the second figure more premisses would be necessary. If we 
objected to the proposition, All B is A, that No 4 is C, a second 
premiss must be expressed to make the disproof evident. But 
objection should be complete in itself and require no further 
premiss to be expressed*. For the same reason the second figure 
is the only one unfitted for proof by signs. We must at some 
future time examine the remaining modes of objection, namely, 
the objection of contraries, of similars, and of authority; and 
inquire whether an objection proving a contradictory cannot be 
raised in the first figure 5, or an objection proving a negative in 
the second. 

Next to enthymeme (oratorical proof) real and apparent, 
solution remains to be explained. Solution is enstasis or counter- 

02 
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ody avricudoylfecbat SHrov Ort ex Tov avtay Torey évdéxeTat 
moveiy’ of pey yap ovAdoylopol ex Tav évddfwy, Soxodvra de 
TWOANG évavtia addAHAols éoriv. Aid évordoes hépovrai, xaOd- 
mwep Kal év Tois Tomkols, TeTpaxas’ 7) yap é£ éavrob, 4 ex Tob 
dpotov, ) éx To évavyriov, 4} éx Tay Kexpipévov, Aéyw St ad 
éavrod pey olov, ef mepi Epwros ein EvOdpnpa os orrovdaios, % 
évotacts duxas, } yap Kabdrov elrévta brt twaca tvdea trovn- 
pov, } Kara pépos Sti ovK dy édéyero Kavvios Epas ef pt) Hoav 
Kat movnpol épwres. ‘Emi dt rod évavriov évotacis péperat 
olov, ei Td évOdpnpa qv Ort 6 dyabds avip mdvras rovs didovs 
eD moet, GAX ovd 6 poxOnpds Kaxas. “Emi dt ray dspoiwv, el 
qv 7d évOdunpa dre of Kaxas tremovOdres alei picodow, drt dAN 
ovde of ed mremovObres alei pirotow, Ai dt kpices ai ard Tov 
yvopinov avdpay olov, ef ris evOdpnpa elev Gri Tois peOvovar 
def cuvyyvepny exew, adyvoodyres yap apaprdévovowy, .evoracis 
éri, odkouv 6 Mirraxds aiverés ov yap ay peifovs ¢npias évo-~ 
pobérnoer édv Tis peOtwv dpaprdvn. Rhet. 2. 25. 
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proof. Counterproof will obviously be derived from the same 
repertories as proof. For the repertory of proof is the sphere 
of probabilities, and probabilities support opposite conclusions. 
Enstasis, or objection, as we said in the Topica, is of four orders : 
it is the allegation of co-ordinates, or of contraries, or of similars, 
or of authority. The allegation of co-ordinates is of two kinds. 
Suppose the enthymematic premiss objected to to be, that no 
love is evil, we either allege the genus of the subject, and object 
that all want is evil, or we allege a species of the subject, and 
object that a Caunian love is evil®. For an example of the alle- 
gation of contraries, suppose the enthymematic premiss to be, 
that a virtuous man is a benefactor to all his friends, we. may 
object that a vicious man does not hurt all his friends’. For an 
example of the allegation of similars, suppose the premiss to be, 
that those who are injured always hate, we object that those 
who are benefited do not always love*®. In the allegation of 
authority we quote the judgment of the eminent. Suppose the 
enthymeme to be, that ignorance is an excuse for the violation 
of law, and therefore intoxication is, we object that if this were 
true, Pittacus would have been wrong when he increased the 
penalty for offences produced by intoxication °. 
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1] Enstasis is either the solution of a fallacy by pointing out 
why the reasoning is inconclusive (d:alpeots), or the disproof of 
a false premiss (dvaipeois). It is the latter only that is now 
examined. Enstasis is neither the mere negation of a propo- 
sition, nor the assertion of the contrary or of the contradictory 
of that proposition, but is the major premiss of a syllogism by 
which the contrary or contradictory may be proved. 

2] Were it not for this kind of enstasis and the locus of 
authority, the final appeal in dialectic, on the part both of ques- 
tioner and answerer, would be solely to induction. But it seems 
the answerer might not only appeal to induction, but to a prin- 
ciple more abstract and universal than the proposition in dispute. 


| But for the airés épa of Aristotle, one would have thought that 


this mode of disproof should be rather called antisyllogism than 
enstasis. From the modern sense of the word instance (instantia 
=enstasis) this kind of enstasis, in physical questions at least, 
seems to have early fallen into desuetude. 

3] In the Topica we have an ethical example of this kind of 
enstasis. “Ete Srav pi) 7} evavtiov To yévet, oxomety py dvov el TO 
évavriov év T@ abt@ yéver GAAG Kal Td ava péoov. *Ev @ yap Ta axpa 
kai Ta ava pécov, ofov émt AevKod Kat pédavos. “"Evoraots Bre 7 pev 
vdera cal trepBor} ev Td adr@ yéver, ev TH kax@ yap Guo, TO be 
Bérpiov, ava péoov dv tovrwyv, ok ev TH Kax@ GAN’ ev Te ayade. 
Topica, 4. 3. ‘When the supposed genus of a term has no con- 
trary, we should observe whether it is the genus not only of the 
contrary of the term, but also of the intermediate gradations. 
For (Proposition) contraries and their intermediate gradations 
belong to the same genus, as we see in colours. Objection: the 
contraries, excess and defect, belong to the genus evil, while 
their intermediate gradation, the mean, belongs to the genus 
good.’ [This enstasis is clearly not valid; for good and evil are 
accidents, not genera, of the mean and extremes: the common 
genus Is relative quantity. | 


- 
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4) It is clear that an affirmative proposition may be disproved 
in the second figure. But Aristotle apparently would call such 
a disproof not enstasis but antisyllogism. Energetic brevity is 
a requisite of enstasis: its probative or subversive force must be 
instantaneously felt without further explanation. The second 
figure, therefore, being, as is here without much reason assumed, 
more intricate and cumbrous and requiring more enucleation than 
the others, is not short, sharp, and decisive enough for enstasis. 

5] Enstatie disproof in the third figure may just as easily be 
stated in the first: otherwise, regarding the above-given disproof 
in the first figure as rather antisyllogism than enstasis, we might 
agree with Whately in calling the third the enstatic figure. 

6| This class has been analysed in the preceding passage. To 
évOvpnua seems, perhaps, rather to pot to a conclusion than a 
premiss: but in this chapter enthymeme is used as the genus 
of wapadevypa or induction, and every dialectical premiss is the 
result of induction. 

7] Analysing this example as in the preceding passage, we 
must, as far as I can see, for our minor premiss borrow from the 
locus of contraries the maxim that the action of the virtuous is 
opposite and analogous to that of the vicious, and for our major 
transform the enstasis, that the vicious does not hurt every 
friend, into the equipollent proposition, that to act oppositely 
and analogously to the vicious is not to benefit every friend. 

8] For our minor premiss we must borrow from the locus a 


fortiori, vel minori, vel pari, the maxim that those who are , 


injured act oppositely and analogously to those who are served, 
and, for our major, transform the enstasis, that those who are 
served do not always love the benefactor, into the equipollent 
proposition, that to act analogously and oppositely to those who 
are served is not always to hate the injurer. Both these exam- 
ples seem to apply the same maxim. (See, however, Topica, 


2. 7, quoted below.) They shew that it is unsafe to assume, as 
is usually done, that the maxims or metaphysical principles of 


proof always occupy the position of major premisses. 

9] The example is go carelessly given that it is not certain what 
analysis Aristotle intended. I conjecture the following: The pre- 
miss objected to is, that ignorance is an excuse: the enstatic syl- 
logism is, Drunkenness is not an excuse (teste Pittaco), drunken- 
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ness is ignorance, therefore some ignorance is not an excuse. 
This kind of enstasis only differs from the first in the modality 
of the enstatic premiss. It has no intrinsic probability, derives 
no evidence from experience, but rests solely on the authority of 
Pittaeus. 

It seems an arbitrary arrangement to call disproof by the loci 
of contrariety and similarity, not antisyllogism but enstasis ; 
and the illustrations are unfortunately chosen, for, without being 
told, we should never have suspected that they were taken from 
different loci. 

Contraries are a locus common to the attack and the solu- 
tion. Sxo7eiy dé py pdvov én’ adtod rod elpnudvov, GAAG Kal emi Tod 
évavtlov 76 évavtiov’ oloy bri Td ayabdv ox ef dvdyKyns Hdv" ovdEe 
yap TO Kaxodv Avanpédv’ 7) el TodTo Kaxeivo. Kat ei 7 Sixaroovvy ém- 
oTnpy, Kal 7 Gdixla &yvora. Ei dé todro pq, ovd' exeivo....Ovdev yap 
dAdo viv dfvodpev 7) To évavrlov To évavtiw dxodovdeiv. Topica, 2. 9. 
‘The questioner may quit the subject in dispute and examine 
its contrary. He may confute the thesis that the good is always 
pleasant, by the fact that the bad is not always painful, or vice 
versa, or the thesis that justice is knowledge, by the lact that 
injustice is not ignorance: the axiom assumed being that con- 
trary subjects must have contrary predicates.’ Similars are also 
a common locus, “Ert éx rot duoiws brdpxetv....et vo dvoiv dpoims 
brdpxet’ el yap To Erepoy To Erepw pr) Umdpyet, ovE TO AoLTOY Te 
Aoim@’ ef BF drdpyet TO Erepoy 7H Erépw, Kai TO AotTOY TO AOIT@. 
Topica, 2.10. ‘Similars are another locus. If there is an equal 
probability that two subjects have respectively two predicates, 
if one has its predicate we may infer that the other has, and vice 
versa, Aristotle justifies the example he has given of enstasis 
from similars by what he says in the Topica: Ai pév oty apérac 
bio pndeioa (évavriwy) cvprAoKal od Tolovow evartiacw" TO yap 
rovs hidovus ed ToLeiy TH TOVs exOpods KaKds ovK EoTLv évarTion" Gp~ 
orepa yap aipera xai Tod avTow HOovs. Ovde rd Tovs plAovs Kax@s 
T@ Tos exOpois ed, Kal yap Taita dupdrepa devKTa Kal rod avrov 
wOovs....Ta 5€ Aotma wavta Tértapa Tove? Evavtidaiv. Td yap Tovs 
pidrovs eb noveiv to Tods plAous KaxGs évavriov, Topica, 2.7. * The 
two first syntheses of contraries are not themselves contraries. 
Benefiting a friend is not contrary to hurting an enemy, for 
both are desirable and proceed from the same disposition; nor 
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is- hurting a friend contrary to benefiting an enemy, for both 
are undesirable and proceed from the same disposition. But the 
other four combinations, benefiting a friend, hurting a friend: 
benefiting an enemy, hurting an enemy: benefiting a friend, 
benefiting an enemy: hurting a friend, hurting an enemy ; are 
all respectively contraries.’ | 

The fourfold division of enstasis may be illustrated by a foie 


fold character of propositions and organa. “Eori dé mpéracis d:a- ? 


Aextixi) Eparnois evdofos 7) Faaw y Tols wAElarats 7) Tols Toots, Kat 
ToUrols 7) Waow 7 Tots TAEloToLs 7) TOls padtoTta yrwpipots, jl) Tapa- 
dofos. Oeln yap dp tis Td boKodpy Trois coots, €av yr) évavrloy Tais 
tay ToAAGr dd€ats 7. Eloi 8& mpordoess diadextixal Kai 7a Tols év- 
ddfors Guoia, cal tavavtla kat’ dvtipacw Tots doxodaw évddfots elvat 
mporewvoueva, Kal Goat dofat Kata Téxvas elol Tas evpnucvas. Topica, 
1.10, ‘A dialectic proposition is a proposition probable to all 
or to the majority of mankind; or an opinion of all or the ma- 
jority of philosophers or the most eminent of them, not opposed 
to the opinion of the many; or a similar proposition respecting 
similar subjects ; or an opposite proposition respecting opposites ; 
or any doctrine of the arts,’ Tas pév ody mpordoes éxAexréov 
dcaxGs diwpicOy....Aei 5& mporeivew nai ras évapvrias tals pawope- 
pas évddfois kar’ dvripacw* xpyoyov be Kal Td ToLeiy avTas év T@ 
éxAéyew pi) pdvov Tas ovoas évddfovs GAA Kal tas dpolas ravTats. 
Topica, 1.15. ‘The propositions to be collected are, as was said 
before, the opinions of the many or of philosophers, or the doc- 
trines of the arts; and we may use any propositions that bear a 
certain relation to these, i.e. where opposite antecedents have 
opposite consequents, or similar antecedents similar consequents.’ 
In fact, propositions respecting a given subject, and, mutatis 
mutandis, respecting similar or opposite subjects, might be treated 
as identical. 

Enstasis was the only check on the inartificial induction by 
simple enumeration practised in dialectic. "Eay yap én mavTwv 
dhalvnrat dialperwv npoevéyxaow 7) emt woAAGy, Gfiwréov Kal xadodrov 
ridévat, 7) evoraow épew én tivos ody oirws. "Edy yap pnderepov 
rovrwy Tot, dtronos paveira pr TiWels. Topica, 2. 2. ‘If all or 
many of the particulars into which a class is divided present an 
attribute, we may demand either an admission that it is true of 
the whole class, or an assignment of instances in which it is not 
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true. If the respondent does neither one thing nor the other, 
he is unreasonable.’ (Antisyllogism was considered hardly suffi- 
cient) “Er: 3 év rots yéveow émBdrenréov, d:atpotvra Kar eldn pé- 
xXpt Tay arduwv. “Av te yap tmavtt dalvnrat tmdpxov dv re pydevi, 
TOAAG TpoeveyxavTs aftwréoy KaOdArov Spodroyeiv, 7 pépew Evotaccy 
ént tivos ovx otrws. Topica, 3.6. ‘Subdivision, as far as we can 
go, 1s useful; for whether we want an affirmative or negative 
proposition, we must first adduce particular examples in which 
it is true, and then challenge the respondent either to admit the 
general principle or to allege contradictory instances.’ 

A disputant who is more accustomed to defence than attack 
may quicken his wits when he has to attack by imagining him- 
self on the defensive. “Ere rd mpdBAnua mpdracw éavte Torovpevon 
évioracba’ 7 yap évotacis éorat émxelpnua mpds tiv Oéow. Topica, 
2.2. ©The questioner may imagine the thesis to be a premiss — 
against which he has to object as respondent: and his objection 
to the proposition as a premiss will be a confutation of the pro- 
position as a thesis.’ , 

A common formula for urging an enstasis, especially when it 
, is directed against a major premiss and is a proposition which 
the opponent is particularly interested not to contradict, is to 
say that his argument proves too much: that, if good for any- 
thing, it proves so and so (the contradictory of the enstasis). In 
this case, instead of being put directly or ostensively, the enstasis 
assumes the form of a reductio ad impossibile. 
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‘APPENDIX D. 
Kowai dpxal, or, Method-founding principles. 


§ 1. To understand the nature of the common principles (xot- 
vai dpxat) is to understand Aristotle’s conception of science, and, 
indeed, his conception of logic; for his logic is resumed in the 
contrast of science and dialectic, and this‘is the antithesis of 
common and peculiar principles (td:a: dpyal). We propose in 
the following essay to collect some of the scattered indications of 
their nature; and the necessity of explaining more or less com- 
pletely each passage as it is quoted must be our excuse if our 
observations seem to follow one another without much arrange- 
ment, 

The most important passage is in the beginning of the 
Rhetoric :— 


Tov ¢ évOupnpdrev peylorn diamopa Kat pddtora AeAnOvia oxe- 
dév Anavras early Hrep kal mept Thy SiadeEKTiKHY peOOSOY TOV GUAAO- 
yiopav. Ta pev yap avtav éott kata THY pyropikiy @omep Kal Kata 
THY Stadrextixyy® pédodov Tay svdAAOy.opGv, Ta BE Kar’ GAAas Téxvas 
kal duvduets Tas pey otcas Tas 3& ottw KaTEtAnupévas. Ad Kat 
AavOdvovor Tos dxpoaras, kal paAAov anTdpevor i) KaTa TpdmOV pera- 
Baivovow é€ adrav* paddAov 8 cadets Ecrat 7d Acydpevov bia WAELd- 
vov pnbev. Aéyw yap B:adrextixovs te Kal pntopiKots ovAAOyLopods 
elvat TEpt Gv Tovs TéTOUs A€youev® ovTOL 8 eloty of Kown wept duxalwvy 
kal gvoixGy cat wept moditixGy Kal mep) ToAAGY dcapepdvTav TO 
edeu" oloy 6 Tod waAAov kal Arrov Tonos’ ovdey yap paAAov éorat éx 
Tovrov avAAoyloacbat 7 évOvunua elneiv mept dixalwy  poixdv 7 


® Kard is here emphatic. Kata rhy d:adexruchy is equivalent to olxeia ris d:a- 
Aextixijs. We must distinguish between appropriate to dialectic and appropriate 
to a given subject-matter. Those principles are properly dialectical and compose 
a dialectical proof which are not peculiar to any subject-matter (xowal). Those 
which are peculiar to any subject-matter [%8:a: rod xpdyparos] are extra-dialectical, 
and constitute a proof scientific or pseudographic. 
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mept drovedy' xairou tadra eldet bradépet' dia bt, Soa ex Tov wept 
€xacTov eldos kal yévos mpordoewy éotw* olovy wept uaixdy elol 
mpotacers €f ay ovre évOipnua ovre ovAAoytopds €oTt TEpl TOV 7OL- 
K@v" Kal twept trovrwy GAAa é€f Ov ovK EoTat Tepl Tay dvoik@r 
épolws 6& Trobro Exe. emt mdvTwv. Kaxeiva péev ov roujoe Tepl_ovdev 
yévoy Eucpova’ mepi ovdev yap bnoxe(uevdy cote’ tatra dé, dom Ts 
dv Bedtlous éxdéynra ras mpordcets, Anoet moujoas GAAnY emorhpny 
Tis SuaAdextixys Kal pyropikijs' av yap évtTixn apyais, ovk ém bra- 
Aexrixy ode pyropixi) GAA’ éexelvy Eorat 7s Exe Tas apyds. “Eore 6€ 
Ta TAEioTa Toy evOuunuatwy éx TovTwy Tay eld@v Aeyouevra TOY KaTa 
pépos kal ldfwy, éx 6& Tév Kowdy éAdtTw. Kalamep ovpy wal év Trois 
Tomtkots, xal évravda dtatperéov ray évOvunudrev rd re eldy Kal rovs 
témous ef dv Anaréov. Adyw 88 etdn péev Tas Kaéxacror yévos ldias 
mpotacets, TOmovs 5€ rots Kowodvs duolws mavtwv. L[pdérepoy ovp 
elnmwyev tept rov eldév. Khet. 1. 2. 

‘ Between rhetorical proofs the most important distinction, 
a distinction which has been most commonly, not to say uni- 
versally, overlooked, is one which also exists between dialectical 
proofs: some are characteristic of rhetoric or dialectic, others 
properly belong to certain special sciences or arts, whether such 
sciences and arts are generally recognized or still remain to 
be invented, If the science has not yet been established, the 
theorems and proofs are not familiar to the audience to which 
they are addressed; and if the prover adheres too closely to 
the scientific method, he abandons the proper rhetorical or 
dialectical method. This requires further explanation. Proofs 
that properly belong to rhetoric and dialectic are applications of 
a locus communis. Loci communes are principles that apply 
indiscriminately to ethical, physical, political problems and 
other heterogeneous spheres, as, for instance, the argument 

a fortiori or a minori. A dialectical or rhetorical proof of this 
character applies equally to ethical and physical questions and 
other subjects different in kind. Intransferable (that is, not 
properly rhetorical or dialectical) proofs are composed of propo- 
sitions which relate exclusively to particular departments of 
nature. For there are propositions respecting physical objects 
which furnish no rhetorical or dialectical proof on ethical ques- 
tions, and there are ethical propositions which furnish no proof 
on physical problems, and so of the other provinces of science, 


% he belley rae P-r a barry — A ae Aferd , the Mas 
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The common principles give no scientific knowledge of any class 
of things, for they do not constitute the essence of any. class : 

_, Whereas the peculiar principles if well selected, though people 

* may not be aware of the fact, go towards constituting a parti- 
cular science, distinct from rhetoric or dialectic. For if the prover 
happens to hit upon first principles his proof is not rhetorical or 
dialectical but scientific. Most rhetorical proofs are composed 
of specific, that is, particular and intransferable propositions ; 
only a minority are composed of common principles. <A rhetorical 
treatise, therefore, like a dialectical treatise, must distinguish 
the specific principles of proof from the loci of proof. Specific 
principles are principles that exclusively belong to a particular 
class of problems; loci are methods (premisses) of proof that are 
equally applicable to all classes.’ 

In the last sentence instead of rods xowovs we should have 

expected ras xowas [mpordaes |. But this passage is one instance 
of a certain indecision in Aristotle’s mind whether to treat the 
loci as premisses or as methods, as indicative or imperative, as 
eategorical’ or hypothetical, as constituent principles (in the 
language of Kant) or as regulative, as objective or subjective, 
as laws of nature or as rules of procedure. He avoids, there- 
fore, the unmistakeable term, mpotdceis, and uses the obscurer 
term, loci. However, even from the present passage, we may | 
certainly infer that the word loci designates premisses. Aristotle 
does not say, Every proof has two elements; one is formal or | 
dialectical, the other is material or extra-dialectical: but he 
says, There are two divisions, two separate classes, of proofs; — 
one proof is properly dialectical, the other is not properly — 
dialectical. As the specific or sectional character of the pre- 
misses is the differentia of the one class, the generic or catholic 
character of the premisses must be the differentia of the contra- 
distinguished class. We shall see further on [§ 6] that one 
branch of dialectic may consist entirely of such syllogisms : 
but considering the subjects handled by the orator, it is clear 
that in oratorical proofs the maxims [7a xowa] and specific facts — 
[ra ta] will be usually combined in the same syllogism, 
Aristotle would therefore have done better in a rhetorical 
treatise to found on the distinction of fa and xowwd a division 
not of proofs (év@upnudrov) but of premisses, ) 
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Another proof that locus may denote a premiss we have in the 
fact that later on in the Rhetoric, not only the catholic prin- 
ciples or loci proper but the ely or specific principles, which are 
perpetually called premisses, are designated by the term of loci. 
After giving a collection of specific principles (efn) he says :— 
Els pev oty tpdmos THs éxAoyns Kat mp@ros ovros 6 Tomxds’ Ta Be 
aroixela TOV évOupndtoyv Aéywuev. Trowyetov be A€yw Kal tdroy 
évOupnpatos TO ato... . Sxeddv pev ovy huiy wept Exdotay Tov 
eldGv Tov xpynolyer Kal dvayxalwy éxovtar of rémou. "ELerAcypévae 
yap al mpordces mept Exactop elow, dar’ [ éxopev | ef dv det hépery 
Ta évOvunpata ténwy wept ayadod 7 Kaxod 7% Kadod 7 aloypod 7 
duxalov 7) ddixov, kat wept rGv 7OGv Kal naOnudrov Kal efewv ooad- 
tos elAnupévos nuty dmdpxovot mpdrepoy of témo1. “Ere 8 dAAov 
tpdnov KaddAovu wept andvrwv AdBover. Rhet. 2.22. ‘One class 
of materials, and the class that should first be collected, are 
propositions such as I have given which (as contrasted with ra 
é€ tnoyvlov, or the singular facts of each particular case) are in 
the nature of loci. We now proceed to the elements of proof, 
and by elements I mean [another sort of] loci. We are already 
in possession of loci on the particular subject-matters that are 
indispensable or useful to the orator: for we have made a collec- 
tion of propositions and enumerated the loci respecting the 
expedient and honorable and right, and respecting characters 
and passions and dispositions. There still remain another sort 
of loci of universal application (the loci proper), which we now 
proceed to enumerate.’ When, however, we find that the loci 
enumerated include etymology, division, definition, induction, it 
must be confessed that we seem to have rather a list. of methods 
of reasoning than of premisses of syllogism. But the employ- 
ment of each of these methods has to be justified by certain 
postulates, expressed or unexpressed ; and if the loci are regarded. 
as propositions, it is these postulates that are the loci. (This 
subject is resumed § 13.) | 

§ 2. We find frequent mention of common principles (ra xowwd) 


. in the analysis of science under the name of Axioms. ‘Apécou 


3 apxis cvdAAoyiorixys Oéow pev A€yw fv py €ore Seifar pyd’ avayKy 
éxew Tov pabnoouevdy tu fv 8 avaykn Exew tov driody pabyoo- 
pevov, afiwopa. Analytica Posteriora, 1.2. ‘ Immediate syllo- 
gistic principles are either theses, that 1s, are indemonstrable, 
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but not the necessary conditions of all inference: or axioms, 


that is, the common conditions of all inference.’ If science as 
well as dialectic has both tétat and Kowal dpyai, how, it may be 
asked, do they differ, and how can the xowal dpya be the dis- 
tinguishing badge of dialectic [xara rip diaAextixw, § 1)? The 
answer is, that the common and peculiar principles exist both 
in science and in dialectic, but exist in an inverse ratio. In 
dialectic the common and abstract principles predominate, and 
the specific concrete facts are reduced to a minimum. In science 
the specific data predominate, and the common principles are 
reduced to a minimum, only those being admitted which are. 
requisite to constitute a faculty of inferenee. Of course when 
dialectic investigation proceeds without, or with very scanty, 
specific data, the result can only be a Barmecide feast of abstrac- 
tions such as we have in the Parmenides. Aristotle himself mm 
his physical inquiries (* Physicam Dialectice suze mancipavit’), 
forgetting his own canons, engages in a task which reminds one 
of that set by Egyptian taskmasters of making bricks without 
straw. But dialectic may command specific data in various pro- 
portions, and ranges over a wide field, touching sophistry on 
the one side and on the other approaching indefinitely near to 
science. Kal, pad\Aov amrduevot (ray lélwrv) kata tpdmor, peraBal- 
vovow é£ avréy [Tijs pynropixis Kal rijs dvadexrexfs |. See § 1. 

The common principles of science are identified with the com- 
mon principles of dialectic. “Emtxowwvodor b€ maca al émorijpat 
dAAjAas KaTa Ta Kotwvd (Kowa 5¢ Adyw ols xpavrar ws é« TovTwY 
amodetkvivtes, GAN’ od wept dv Secxvdovow, odd 6 decxvdovcr) Kai }) 
diadextixy mdoas, Kal ef tis xaddAov Tetpwro demvivar Ta Kowd, 
olov bri Gray pdvat 7 anodavat, 7% rt toa dd lowy, i) TOV ToLodTwY 
arta, Analytica Posteriora, 1.11. ‘The common principles ex- 
press neither the subject nor the attribute of a theorem, but are 
the canons of demonstration; and are the common property of 
the particular sciences, of dialectic and of (metaphysic or) what- 
ever science it 1s which investigates these propositions; Of two 
contradictories one or the other must be true; Equals from which 
equals are subtracted have equal remainders; and the like.’ 
We must interpret this to mean that the common principles of 
science are included among the common principles of dialectic, 
not that they are coextensive. This is clear from the following 
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considerations. The axioms, we saw above, are indispensable 
to reasoning ; but many of the maxims cannot be indispensable, 
for science contrives to dispense with them, e.g. the maxims 
that constitute the unscientific formulas of reasoning by analogy 
or a fortiori. Secondly, an axiom is a necessary truth, a maxim 
may be merely a probability. Ovdx gore & tnddects 008 alrnpa 6 
dvdyxn elvat 80 atrd Kal doxeiv dvdyxn. An. Post. 1.10, ‘An 
axiom differs from an hypothesis or petition in being necessarily 
true and necessarily believed... We know that dialectic only 
professes to rest on probabilities (€vdofa), and we find in the 


_ Topica that this applies to the common as well as to the specific 


principles. E, g. *H ef éors pev te auoiy ava péoov, cal Tov 
eldGv kal Trav yevdr, py dpolws bé,... évdofor yap Td dyolws auqotv. 
Topica, 4.3. ‘If a term and its contrary are connected by 
gradations, it is a probable postulate that their genera, when 
not identical, are connected by similar gradations.’ Thirdly, 
the axioms, as we saw above, are necessarily believed or self- 
evident; whereas some, at least, of the maxims require the 
evidence of induction. E. g. Aci yap ra évartia év To atta yéver 
clvat, av pdtv evarrlov 7G yévet jj. “Ovros 8 evavriov ro yéves, 
oxoveiv ef TO évarytioy év 76 évartiw. *Avdyxn yap TO évavriov év 


“"7@ évavtly etvat, avrep 7 évavtiov tt TG yever. PDavepov d@ rovTrwy 


éxactov dia THs énaywyhs. Topica, 4. 3. Contrary terms have 
the same. genus, unless there is a contrary to the genus. If 
there is a contrary to the genus, it ought to contain the con- 
trary term. These postulates are evidenced by induction.’ 
Even the laws of conversion require this support. "Emel 8 ai 


“+ dpridécets téooapes, oxoTety ex prev Tay dvTipdcewy avavadw €x 


Tis akoAovOnoews Kal GvaipovyTt Kal KatacKevd(orTt, AKapBavew b' éf 
énaywyis’ olov ei 6 dvOpwros (Gov TO yy (gov ovK dvOpemos. Topica, 
2.8. ‘There being four kinds of opposites (contradictories, 
contraries, privatives, relatives) to prove or disprove a sequence 
of two terms, we should observe whether their contradictories 
present a converse sequence (i.e. whether the terms admit of 
conversion by contraposition), and we must establish the law of 
conversion by induction. For instance, if all man is animal, all 
not-animal is not-man.’ It is not necessary, then, to a dialectic 
maxim to possess the evidence or necessity of a scientific 
axiom, 
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§ 3. The peculiar principles of science are definitions and 
hypotheses, that is, propositions asserting the existence of the 
things defined. Oécews & 7) wey drorepovoiy trav poplor rijs amo- 
ddvoews hauBdvovea, olov Aéyw 7d elval te 7 TO pr elval TL, UTdOE- 
ots, 7) 8 dvev rodrov dpiopds. Analytica Posteriora, 1.2. ‘Theses, 
or peculiar principles, are either hypotheses, that is, affirmations 
or negations of existence, or definitions.’ Mill denies that defi- 
nitions are an indispensable basis of science, and maintains that 
postulates (hypotheses) suffice as germs of scientific evolution. 
But, after pointing out that other logicians had combined the 
definition with a surreptitious postulate, he himself, when he 
maintains the self-sufficiency of the postulate, combines the 
postulate with a surreptitious definition. For without a defini- 
tion the postulate is merely the proposition, X exists; and from 
such a proposition, without any explanation of the nature (defi- 
nition) of X, it is impossible that any consequences can be de- 
duced. The specific basis of science is a definition—postulate, that 
is, is composed of two distinct elements and cannot accurately 
be called either a definition or a postulate. On this point An- 
stotle has expressed the truth more exactly than either Dugald 
Stewart or Mill. [doa yap dmodeixrixy émoriun wept rpla éorl, 
dca te elvat ridera, traira 8 éort 7d yévos, ob trav Kal abra Tabn- 
pater éoti Oewpyntixy, Kal Ta Kowa Aeyoueva Gfvopara, €€ av mpoOTwY 
amodelxvuct, kal rplrov ta 7d0n, Ov tl onpalver Exacrov AayBarver. 
"Evlas pévrot émoripas ovdéy Korver évia rotrwr mapopar, oloy rd 
yévos pi) trorlecOa civat, dv i pavepdv ort gor. ... Kal ra ran 
pi) AapBdavew rl onpalver, dv 7} bijAa* Gonep ode TA Kowa ov ap- 
Bdave tl onpalvet, 76 toa and towv acbedciv, Gre yropmov. *AAN 
ovdey aTTov TH ye hice tpia Taird éort, wept 6 re deixvvar Kal 
de(xvvot cal é¢ ov. An. Post. 1.10. ‘In all demonstrative science 
there are three elements: the subject, whose existence is as- 
sumed and whose essential laws are developed; the axioms, 
which belong alike to every science; and the attributes, whose 
definition is assumed and whose existence in the subject is the 
law we demonstrate. When any one of these is obvious, it will 
be neglected: if the existence of the subject is obvious, an hypo- 
thesis is not needed: if the definition of a predicate is obvious, 
it may be omitted. The meaning in the axiom of subtracting 
equals from equals is too plain for definition, But really there 
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are always three elements of demonstration, the subject, the 
attributes, and the catholic canons of proof.’ 

Any classification of the sciences that we choose to adopt will 
serve as a classification of the specific principles of dialectic 
(dpyava, elén). Aristotle gives one ihat les Thad a great currency 


. both m ancient and modern times, though different from that 


which he adopts in his more philosophic writings. He says 
they may be roughly classed as physical, ethical, and logical 
(metaphysical). “Eort 8 as timp mepidaBeiv tév mpordcewy Kal 


, < ey mpoBAnuatreav pepyn tpla. Ai pev yap nOtxal mpordoets eioiv, 
~ al 6€ dvoixal, ai 6 Aoycal. "Héixai perv ody al roairat, ofoy 


mérepov def Tois yovetot paddov 7 Tois vdpots TeMapyxety, éav bra- 
dwvect’ Aoytxal 82, oloy mdétepov rév évartiwy 7 aitHn éemiotin 7 
ov* dvoixal 2, mérepoy 6 Kdcpos Aidtos 7) ob" Spyoims 8 Kal Ta mpo- 
Bajpara. Tloia 8 éxacra: tGv Tpoeipnuevor, dptoy@ pev ovK 
evmerés dnododvas rept aiTar, Ty dé bia Tis emaywyhs cvrnbela wet- 
paréov yrewplfe Exdorny ator, kara Ta Tpoeipnueva Tapadelypara 
émuoxonovvra. Topica, 1.14. ‘ Propositions and problems may 
be roughly thrown into three divisions, ethieal, physical, and 
logical. Of ethical propositions the following is an instance ; 
Should we obey our parents or the laws when their commands 
are inconsistent ? of logical the following: Are contraries simul- 
taneously known or not? of physical the following: Is the 
world eternal or not? And so of problems. To define these 
classes would not be easy, but we must endeavour to identify 
them by practice with the help of these examples.’ 

§ 4. In the Topica the word dpyava denotes the particular 
premisses (eién). Aristotle elsewhere, or whoever named his 
logical treatises dpyavov, uses the word in a different significa- 
tion. In the Topica it signifies the materials (An) which are 
furnished to the artist, and the loci or maxims, as contradis- 


‘tinguished from the materials, represent the tools with which he 
works. But when the name of organon is given to the whole 


of logic, it denotes the latter, i.e. the loci or purely logical 
principles, which constitute an organ or faculty of cognition, 
co-ordinate with the natural organs of perception («pirjpia), the 
eye, the ear, the hand, or with artificial organs of appreciation, 
the thermometer, chronometer, barometer. 

When the problem is ethical or physical, there is a difference 
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in kind between the organa and loci, and they present the con- 
trast of special and catholic principles. But when the problem 
belongs to the third division, that is, when it is logical, the dis- 
tinction disappears, the organa and loci coincide, and logical 
conceptions are the materials as well as the tools of the dialec- 
tician. Accordingly in another classification of problems Ari- 
stotle describes the third division (ra Aoyixd) as instrumental 
and subordinate theorems, that is, in terms which are equally 
appropriate to the loci. [lpéBAnua 8 éori buadextixdy Oedpnyua rd 
guvTeivov i} Tpds alpeow Kal puyhy, } mpds GAjOeay Kal yvdow, 7 
aiTo 7] @s cuvepyov mpds TL Erepov Tv TowtTwv.... "Evia pev yap 
TOV TpoBAnparwv ypyoysov eldévat Tpds Ta EA€oOat 7 pvyeiv, olov 
mdrepov 7 Hdovm alperdv 7) ov, ria b¢ mpds Td ciddvat pdvor, olov 
morepov 6 kécapos dldtos 7) ov, Evia 6€ avTa pev Kal’ abra mpds ovdé- 
TEpov ToUTwY, ovvepya b€ e€aTL Tpds TiVa TOY ToLoUT@Y. TloAAG yap 
aiTa pev Kal’ aira ot Bovddueba yrepltew, Erépwv 8 Evexa, rws 
ba rovrwy GAAo Te -yveplompev. Top. 1.11. ‘A dialectic problem 
is either a practical (ethical) or speculative (physical) theorem, 
or is subservient to the decision of a practical or speculative 
question (logical), That is to say, the solution of some pro- 
blems is useful for our guidance in action, as whether pleasure 
is to be pursued; that of others has no end beyond knowledge, 
as whether the world is eternal: another class are in themselves 
neither useful nor interesting but are ancillary to ulterior 
inquiries.’ 

§ 5. From our present point of view we may see that Whately’s 
distinction of logical and extra-logical fallacies will not bear 
examination. He considers that some forms of fallacy, for in- 
stance, the fallacy of equivocation, are essentially extra-logical. 
Adopting the theory that logic is conversant not with things 
or ideas but with words, he says that, whenever to detect a fal- 
lacy it is necessary to understand the meaning of a word, the 
fallacy is extra-logical. The logician may happen to know the 
meaning of the word, but, if he does, he does so not as a logi- 
cian, but as a moralist or mathematician, or in some other 
capacity. This is untenable, It is clear that the logician must 
know the meaning of some terms. He must at least know the 
meaning of all the terms of his own science. Unless a parrot 
can be a logician, no one can be a logician to whom the terms 
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universal, particular, antecedent, consequent, necessary, contin- 
gent, are mere words without meaning. This list may be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely. If we reflect on what is discussed 
in logical treatises, we see that the logician requires all the 
conceptions as well as the vocabulary of—what till we find a 
better name we will call—ontology (ra Aoyi«d). When, there- 
fore, the problem belongs to the sphere of ontology, the logician, 
by his logical knowledge, will be able to detect any fallacy that 
depends on the meaning of the terms, and such fallacies will 
be purely logical. The dialectician, however, has a still wider 
range than the pure logician. He has to deal with all ethical or 
physical conceptions that fall within common cognition (évdofa, 
Soxotvyra trois wohAois). Ethical or physical premisses, though 


'| special or particular propositions in one sense, that is, in respect 


“_-\agreeably to the etymology of the name, geometrical. 


i ~ 


of the subjects to which they apply, are common or universal 
opinions in another sense, that is, in respect of the minds by 
which they are entertained. Fallacies from the application of 
principles that lie beyond the range of ordinary information are 
extra-dialectical (yWevdoypadjyara). Whether ethical problems 


) can furnish a pseudographema may be doubted. Even the physic 
| of Aristotle’s day, composed, as Bacon says with some truth, of 


vulgar notions loosely abstracted, could hardly furnish argu- 
ments beyond the competence of the dialectician. Accordingly 
the only examples of pseudographema that Aristotle gi 





§ 6. Without stopping to discuss the relation of logic in its 
modern sense to the logic (ra Aoyixa) of the Topica, assuming, 
moreover, that the latter (of whose nature Aristotle has scarcely 
given us any means of judging beyond the passages already 
quoted) is the science to which the maxims properly belong, we 
may regard it as more or less completely identical with ontology 
or metaphysic. We have already seen (An. Post. 1. 11, quoted 
in § 2), that the common principles are found alike in the par- 
ticular sciences, in dialectic and in a certain universal science. 
The name of this science is not given, but we are elsewhere told 
it is metaphysic or philosophia prima. “Emet 6@ 6 padnuarixos 
xpirat trois Kowois ldlws, cal ras Tovrwy dpxas av ein Oewpioa Tis 
mpatns pirocodias. Metaphysica, 11. 4. ‘As the mathematician 
only makes a limited application of the common principles, their 
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adequate investigation belongs to metaphysic.’ A paradox here 
arises. The common principles are the means by which the phi- 
losopher makes himself intelligible to the unphilosophic, they 
are the intellectual capital, the common sense, of the ignorant. 
| TIpés 88 ras évredges yphoysos  mpayparela, dude Tas Tov TOAAGY 
KaTnptOpnpevo. bdfas ovx éx Tay dAdoTplwy GAd’ éx Tv olkelwy Boy- 
watov opu.Ajcopev Tpds avtovs, weTaSiBdovtes Ste dv py) KaAGs dal- 
vovTat Aéyew Hiv. Topica,1. 2. * Dialectic is useful to the phi- 
\ losopher in his intercourse with the world, because, giving him 
possession of the creed of the uneducated, it enables him to 
reason with them on their own principles and to influence their 
opinions when he thinks them mistaken,’ To say that the igno- 
rant talk metaphysic without knowing it, and that metaphysical 
reasoning is the reasoning of the uneducated, seems paradoxical, 
and sounds like the sarcasm of a positivist. But though it is 
asserted that the principles of the ordinary public are in sub- 
stance metaphysical, it is not maintained that they apprehend or 
state them with any precision. Taira yap (ra Kowa) oddey jrrov 
toacw avdrol (of lévdrat) xiv donor Alay éfw Aéyew. Sophistici 
Elenchi, 11. ‘The uneducated possess the common principles 
as*well as the educated, though their expression of them may 
be very inaccurate.’ Besides, the truth is, that all reasoning, 
scientific and unscientific, Involves metaphysical principles; and 
unscientific reasoning is only called pre-eminently metaphysical, 
because it is composed in a larger proportion of those abstract 
principles which, either because they are innate or because they 
are the easiest and earliest generalizations, are of general accepta- 
tion, than of the specifie facts which can only be learnt by a 
specially directed observation. “Er: 8? mpds évlovs ov8’ ef riv axpt- 
Beordrny éxoier emioripny padiov aw exelyns meioar Adyovras* dida- 
oxaAlas ydp éotw 6 Kata Ty émioripyy Adyos, TodTo b6€ advvaror’ 
GAN’ dvdykn 6a tGv KowGv movetoOa ras wloreis Kal Tods Adyous, 
@onep kat év tois Tom«Kots éA¢yower mepl Tis mpos Tovs ToAAOvS 
évredfews. Rhet. 1.1. ‘To some minds the most exact science 
would not enable us to convey persuasion. A teacher and a 
learner are implied in the proper scientific proof, and this rela- 
tion may be out of the question. Then the catholic methods 
are the only means of persuasion or conviction, as I said in the 
Topica about the intercourse of the philosopher with the world,’ 
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Plutarch, or the author of Placita Philosophorum, says that the 
Stoics (who very likely took the doctrine from Aristotle) held 
that the axioms, or principles that constitute the logical faculty, 
are fully developed by seven years of age, Tau & évvoiy ai pev 
guotxal ylvovrat Kara Tovs elpnuévovs Tpdmovs Kal dveTirexvijrws, al 
& dn be herepas Sidarxadlas wal émmedelas’ aidra pév ovv Evvorar 
Kadobvrat povov, éxeivar 82 al mpodipes. “O 58 Adyos xal dv mpoa- 
ayopevouea AoyiKxol éx TOv mpodjWewn ovprrnpodaba Adyeras kara 
Ti mpernv éBdoudda. 4.11. ‘Ideas are either natural, that is, 
acquired in the way we have mentioned (sensation and expe- 
rience had been mentioned), and inartificial, or are artificial and 
the result of culture. The latter are specially called ideas, the 
former are specifically called anticipations (axioms). The rea- 
son, in virtue of which all men are called rational, is formed by 
the development of the anticipations in the first seven years of 
life.’ In illustration of the statement that logical principles 
are metaphysical theorems, we might refer to the ontological 
inquiries on which the rudiments of logic are based in the 
Sophistes of Plato, to the position of the axioms in the Meta- 
physic of Aristotle, or to the metaphysical discussions in Mill’s 
System of Logic, on the uniformity of nature, on the law of 
causation, on chance, &c. &c., which lay the foundation for his 
exposition of inductive method. 

§ 7. After reviewing these general statements on the nature 
of the loci, if we proceed to examine the list of them given in 
the Topica and Rhetoric, our first impression is one of surprise, 
The loci given are not easy to reduce to any common principle, 
and their common principle, so far as it is perceptible, is not 
what we might have expected. From Aristotle’s apparent iden- 
tification of the maxims and axioms, we might have expected 
to find the maxims to be applications or specifications or corol- 
laries of the axioms. For some reason or other, perhaps to 
reserve something for his immediate disciples, Aristotle has care- 
fully avoided giving the loci in the form of propositions, so that 
it would be rash to assert that the propositions which he con- 
ceived to be grouped under the loci bear no relation to the 
axioms: but we may safely say that no such relation is 
obvious. 

Many of the loci, most of those given in the Rhetoric, may 
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easily be grouped under the category of correlatives. When 
unable to demonstrate the attributes of any term taken by itself, 
that is, when we have not materials for scientific reasoning (kal 
airo, kar’ ovolav), we still may reason dialectically (kar dAdo, 
kata cupBeBnxds), by leaving the term and examining another 
term to which it stands in some definite relation, and then, 
mutatis mutandis, transferring the attribute of the second term 
to the first. The mutation to be effected, or the conditions of 
the transfer, may be supposed to be expressed in an axiom or 
topical maxim. Such correlatives are: Contraries, Similars, 
(giving rise to the methods of induction, analogy, argumen- 
tum a pari); Terms similar in quality and dissimilar in quantity 
(giving rise to the argument a fortiori and a minor): Parts 
(giving rise to the methods of partition and division): Elements, 
(giving rise to definition): Antecedent, Consequent, Name (giving 
rise to the argument from etymology), &c. &e. But the vast 
majority of loci in the Topica are of a different nature, and are 
held together by a different bond of union. 

The nature of the arguments to be employed in a discussion, 
and of the rules for their invention, must be determined by the 
nature of the problem discussed or the thesis controverted. Every 
proposition that is supported or subverted must assert or deny 
a relation of subject and predicate, and this relation must be one 
of four, that is, if 4 is the predicate and B the subject, the pro- 
position must assert or deny that 4 is an accident, or a genus, 
or a property, or the definition of B. Of course the definitions 
of accident, genus, property, definition, must decide respectively 
what is the nature of the proof required in support of any such 
conclusion. Aristotle accordingly breaks these four definitions 
into as many fragments as possible, presents them under as 
many different aspects as he can imagine, and calls these frag- 
ments and aspects of the definitions by the name of loci. But 
the theories of accident, genus, property, are all resumed in the 
theory of definition: for definition must be a truth or matter 
of fact (4Andés eiweiv) like accident, and a law hke genus and 
property, besides presenting its own peculiar characteristics. All 
the loci, therefore, that arise from these four definitions may be 
grouped under one head, the definition of definition. [pérop 
ov Oewpyréov éx tlvwy 7 we0od0s. Et dy AdBowwev mpds toca Kal 
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moia kal éx rlywy of Adyot, kal mds rotTwr ed’Tophooper, Exomev ay 
ixavds 7d mpoxeluevoy, “Eats 8 apiOup toa xal Ta aira ef dy re of 
Adyot kal wept Ov of ovAAoyiopol. Tivorrat perv yap of Adyou éx TeV 
mpotdcewy, wept av bé of cvdAdoyiopol, Ta mpoBdijpard éort. Taco 
be mpdtacts Kal way mpdBAnua 7 yévos 7) tdvovy 7) cvuBeByxds SnAot. 
Topica, 1. 4. ‘ Let us first enquire of what branches the method 
is composed, and when we have classified conclusions and pre- 
misses, and shewn how to obtain the latter, we shall have acecom- 
plished our task. The classes of premisses and conclusions, that 
is, of propositions and problems, are identical; for every propo- 
sition and problem expresses either a genus, a property, or an — 
accident.’ Property is then subdivided into property and defi- 
nition. Mi Aavéavérw & tas Sri ra mpds rd Tov Kal rd yévos Kat 
TO ovpBeBnxos tdvra Kal mpds Tovs dptopovs Gppdrer A€yerOat....... 
“Qere xara tov €umpoodev anodobéyvta Adyov amavt’ dy em tpdrov 
Tia Gpika Ta KarnpiOunuéva. Topica, 1.6. ‘The rules for pro- 
perty, genus, and accident all apply to definition: so that all 
the rules may be regarded as rules of definition.” [pds pév obp 
TO cupBeBynKds bia TOV To.ovTwY Kal obrws émvyetpyréov. Mera be 
Taira mept Tay mpds TO yévos Kal rd Iéov émoxenréov. “Eort 52 
TavTa oTotxeia Tv Tpds Tods Spovs* Tepl aditav be rovTwy dduyaKts 
ai oxéwets yivovrat Trois diadkeyouévots. Topica, 4.1. * After these 
rules for disproving accident, the rules for examining pretended 
cenus and property must be expounded. These will be elements 
of the method of testing definition. Genus and property are 
seldom themselves the final object of dialectic discussion.” Tis 
6€ wept Todvs Gpovs mpayparelas pépn TévTe éoriy. “H yap Ort bdws 
ovk GAnbeés eineiv, nad’ ov rovrvona, Kal rov Adyor (Set yap Tov rod 
avOpdrov dpiopdv Kata Tmavrds avOpanov ddndeverOat) 7) Stt dvtos 
yévous ovK e0nxev els TO yévos 7) od els TO oixetov yevos eOnKe (Get 
yap Tov dpitdpevov els Td yévos Oevra Tas btaopas mpooanTew" pd=- 
Auora yap Tay év TO Sptopw TO yévos doKel THY Tod OpiCouevov oviolay 
onpatvev), 7) drt ovK tdtos o Adyos (de? yap Tdv opiopon tdtov eva), 
H el mdvra ra elpnuéva memonKas pry Gpiorar jand’ elpnke Td rl Fy 
elvat TS opifopévm. Aono b@ mapa Ta elpnudva, el Bpiorat pev jar) 
Kad@s 8 dpwrat. Topica, 6.1. ‘The method of examining defi- 
nition has five branches. We either shew, as in the case of 
accident, that the predicate is not true; or that the genus, at 
least the proximate genus, the dominant part of the essence, is 
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not given; or, as in the case of property, that the subject is not 
sufficiently distinguished ; or, that the essence is not expressed ; 
or, that the expression is inelegant.’ 

§ 8. We have seen that all the loci of solution by distinction 
(8:afpects), that is, all the means of exposing the inconclusive- 
ness of a disproof, may be reduced to the definition of confuta- 
tion. [*H &) ofrws daiperéov rods awvoxévovs svddAoyiopods Kal 
éXéyxous, 7) Tavtas dvakréov els Tiv Tod €A€yxov Gyvoray. “Eott yap 
dzavras dvahioat tovs AexPévtas tpdnovs eis TOV Tov éA€yyou d10- 
ptopdév. Sophistici Elenchi, 6.] We now see that the loci of con- 
futation, and, therefore, also the loci of solution by antisyllo- 
gism and objection (avafpecis), are all reducible to another defi- 
nition, the definition of definition. The former definition is the 
basis of what Cicero calls the logic of judgment, the latter of 
what he calls the logic of invention. See his Topica, ch. 2. 

Though the definition of proof or disproof properly furnishes 
the loci of solution, yet the questioner as well as the respondent 
may sometimes appeal to this definition. This, however, is only 
when the respondent has raised the question, whether the proof 
is conclusive. “Ert ®omep ovd' év cvAAoyiop@ AauBaverat rl éore 1d 
ovAchoylobat, del yap An 7H pépos 7) mpdracis €€ Gv 6 cvAAoyirpds, 
ottrws ovde ro ri jy eivas Set eveitvar €v TH cvAACYLTM@ GAAA xopis 
Toiro tay Keipevwy elva xal mpds Tov dudieByToivra el ovAdEAd- 
ylorat 7) a) TobTo, dnavray, Sri, Tobro yap jv cvdAoytopds" Kal mpds 
Tov Ort ov TO Ti HY elvat cvAAEAdytoTaL, bri val, TodTo yap ExeiTo 
nuiv rd th hv elvat. “Qore avdyxn xal dvev rod ri ovAAoywopos 7 Tod 
rl yp etvas cvAAcdoyle0a m1, An. Post. 2.6. ‘As in proving we 
do not define proof, for the terms of the syllogism are always 
related as whole and part, so in demonstrating a definition (de- 
fining) we ought not to assume among our terms a definition of 
definition ; but as, if our proof is disallowed, we maintain it by 
defining proof; so if our proof of definition is disallowed, we may 
reply by defining definition, As we draw a conclusion inde- 
pendently of the definition of proof, so we ought to prove a 
definition (define) independently of the definition of definition.’ 

[To digress from our present subject, we may observe that the 
objection here raised by Aristotle to a mode of proving’ definition 
hardly seems to express his final view. Indeed it admits of an 
obvious answer. All dialectical proof is based, as we have just 
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seen, on the definition of definition; a particular proof there- 
fore, i.e. the proof of definition, may well rest on the same basis. 
For a further answer to this objection see § 13. ] 

That the questioner sometimes appeals to the definition of 
proof appears from another passage. To 82 pi évdexeoPar Gua 
ddvat Kai droddvat ovdeula AauBdver drdderfis, GAA’ 7 edy bén Bear 
kal TO cupmépacua otrws. Aclkvvtat b€ AaBovot TO TpGToV KaTa 
Tod pecov Ort ddnbés, dmopdva 8 ovx aAnOés. Td b& péoov [xara 
Tod mparov ddnbes| ovdey Siadéper evar cal pr elvar AaBeiv, @oav- 
Tws Kal To tplrov [kara Tod pécov]. El yap e366, kad’ ob avOpw7ov 
GAndés eineiv, el xal [xad’ od) prj-dvOpwroy dAnOés, GAN’ el padvor 
[xad’ ob] dvOpwrov, {Gov eivat pij-Coov be py’ eorar GAnOes elreiv, 
KaaAlap, ei xal pij-Kaddlav, duos Gor pij-¢gor 6’ ob. An, Post. 1.11. 
‘That of two contradictory predicates one must be false, is never 
expressed in demonstration, except when we wish to maintain the 
cogency of a proof, We maintain it successfully if we can shew 
that we have a major truly affirmed of a middle and not truly 
denied [and this middle similarly related to a minor]. If we have 
this, it is indifferent whether the middle can be truly denied of 
the major or the minor of the middle. For if all man is animal, 
and not not-animal [and Callias is man and not not-man], it 
follows that Callias is animal and not not-animal, even though 
not-Callias be also man, and not-man be also animal.’ The 

ut thee passage is not very lucid, and a disputant would have very little 
“ wot vachance of victory unless he could shew with rather more force 
Top ee. ~ and clearness than Aristotle in the text, that his reasoning was 
au application of the axiom, and therefore satisfied the condi- 
tions of proof. The passage, however, is interesting, as, com- 
Caralyts () pared with the one last quoted, it raises a strong presumption 
Uer* (4 that in Aristotle’s mind the axiom is identical with the defini- 
- _ tion of proof. If so, the antithesis between axiom and definition 
Pufo® ‘two of the three classes into which he divides scientific prin- 
ciples) has a point where it vanishes, the axiom being transform- 

able into the definition of syllogism. 

§ g. It seems that at one time Aristotle thought that the loci 
of invention (confutation) as well as the loci of solution might 
be obtained from the definition of proof. This seems to have 
been his theory when he wrote the Prior Analytic. After ex- 
plaining the nature of syllogism and subdividing it into its 
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moods and figures, he tells us, in effect, that these may serve as 
so many sign-posts to guide us in our search for arguments. 
[lds pév ody yiverat mas cvAAoyiopds nal ba méocwy Spwv Kal mpo- 
Tdcewr Kal Ts Exovoav mpds GAArjAas, et 5€ Toiovy mpoBAnua ev 
Exdorw oxijpart Kal noiov év mAcloot Kal motor év éAdrroot delxvuTat, 
djAov ex Trav elpyyéerwv. Ils 8 edropijcopen airol mpos To TiOduevov 
dei avddoyiopev, Kal ba mrolas dd00 An\opueba Tas TEpi ExacToV 
dpxas, viv 76n Aexréov. Ov yap povor tows de? rv yéveoww Oewpeiv 
T&v ovddoytopuGr, GAAG kal Thy Sivauw éxew Tov moreiy. Anal, 
Priora, 1,27. ‘The nature of syllogism and the number and 
relations of its terms and premisses, and the figures in which 
any conclusion may be proved, have been explained. It re- 
mains to point out the sources from which we may obtain them 
and the method of discovering premisses for each conclusion : 
for we want not only to know the way in which proofs are pro- 
duced, but to acquire a power of producing them.’ He after- 
wards recapitulates in similar terms. "Ev adcows pév ody oxypact 
kal d.a Tolwy kal mécwv Tpotacewy Kat wore Kal mOs yiverar cvAAO- 
yiopds, ére & eis moia Bdenréov dvacxevd(orrt wal xataoxevd{ortt, 
kal 7&s be? Cnreiy mept rod mpoxetuevov nab’ drrovavody péOodor, Ert 
8% bi sofas ob008 AnWdueOa tas wepl Exacror apxds, ijdn bvedndd- 
dazev. An. Priora, 2.1. ‘The number of the figures, the num- 
ber and nature of the premisses, and the conditions of proof, the 
eardinal points in affirmative and negative proof, the universal 
methods of investigation, and the paths which we must follow 
in our search for evidence, have now been sufficiently explained.’ 
The preliminary accumulation or registration of facts and ma- 
terials is spoken of in the same terms as in the Topica. ["ExAap- 
Baveww, exAnnréov, éxAdyew, éexAexréov, éxAoyj, diayeypappeva, dta- 
ypapy.| The precepts indicating the ground to be reconnoitred, 
or the points to which our attention must be directed, are not 
called orotyeia or témot, as in the Topica, but émiBrdweis, ém- 
oxéweis, or oxéweis. E, g. havepov 6% wal dre al GAAa oxéweis Trav 
kata Tas éxAoyas dypetot mpds TO movety ovAAoyiopdy, An. Prior. 1, 
28. ‘To ascertain other relations among the facts we have 
registered will be of no service in our reasonings.’ AjAov dé xat 
Sr. onota ravTa Annréov tab Kara thy émloxewuw, kal oy Omoia erepa 
7 évartia. Tp@rov jev Sti rod jséoou yapw 7 énlBAreyis, ro b€ pécov 
b ra would be better omitted. 
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obx Erepoy dAAQ Tabrdy Set AaBeiv. Ibid. ‘In scanning our ma- 
terials we must try to find propositions with a common factor, 
because we want middle terms, which these only can give.’ 
SupBalver 87 rots ofrws emoxotodot mpocempBAénew GAAnyv oddv 
ris avayxalas. Ibid. ‘To look for other relations would be to 
make an unnecessary search in paths where we cannot find what 
we seek.’ The rules, introduced with such pretensions, only 
amount to this: After accumulating our materials we must look 
through them to find the terms of our proposed conclusion so 
related, respectively, to any third term as they are in any of the 
moods of any of the figures in which such a conclusion could be 
proved. When we have found this, we have found our proof. In 
this system it is evident that the moods of syllogism correspond 
in function to the loci of the Topica. <A brief trial of the system 


| would probably suffice to demonstrate its impotence, and the 


loci, probably, were a second and more successful attempt to 
found a method of invention. This order of succession of the 
systems is confirmed by the fact that rémos, the technical term 
of the supposed second system, does not occur in the first; while 
ém(BAreys, the technical term of the first, perpetually recurs in 
the second. If our supposition is correct, the following passage 
of the Analytic, which pretends to refer to the Topica as already 
composed, must be regarded as a subsequent interpolation. Kadd- 
Aov péev ody by Sef tpdmov ras mpordoets exArA€yewv, elpnrar cyeddv" 
bv’ dxpiBelas 8¢ seAnrAvOauey ev TH Tpayparelg TH wept Thy d1a- 
Aexrixyny. An. Prior. 1. 30. ‘ We have given a summary account 
of the method of collecting materials. A more detailed account 
is to be found in my treatise on Dialectic.’ It is to be observed 
that this passage only identifies the method of collection (éxAoyi) 
in the two systems: it does not identify the émBAdpes with the 
ténot. They cannot be identified; for the one are deduced from 
the nature of the predicables, the others from the nature of syl- 
logism. If the term éxAéyew is here misapplied and refers not 
to the organa but to the loci, it is pretty certain that the sen- 
tence was not written by Aristotle. 

We have supposed that Aristotle himself recognized the in- 
efficacy of his first system. If successful, it would have been a 
triumph of simplification, for it would have founded the whole 
of dialectic on a single definition, the definition of proof. 
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§ 10. From many expressions of Aristotle it might appear 
that he would make the differentia between dialectic and science 
to consist in the fact that science is based on definitions and 
dialectic is not. *Avriorpéer d€ paddAov ra ép Tois pabijpacw Gre 
ovdey ovpBeSnxds AapBdavovow, adda Kal rotrw@ badépover trav ev 
Ttois diaddyous, GAN’ dpicpovs. An. Post. t. 12. ‘The converse 
of a scientific proposition is often true because no accidental 
conjunctions are admitted as premisses in science, which herein 
differs from dialectic, but only definitions.” *H e/ pév otrws izo- 
Ajyerat ra pn evdexdueva GrAdws Exew Gowep Exew [os Exwv 2] 
rovs dpiopovs bv Gv al dmodelEes, ob dofdoet GAN emorjorerar’ el 
8 GAnOh pev elvar, od pévrow tadra ye adrois tmdpyew Kart’ ovclav 
Kal xara TO €idos, dofdoe: Kal ove emiorioerat dAnOds. An. Post. 
1. 33. ‘ When the belief of a necessary law is founded on defi- 
nitions which serve as the basis of demonstration, the belief is 
not opinionative (dialectic) but scientific: whereas a belief in 
the same proposition, without the knowledge that it is deducible 
from the definition or essence of the terms, is not science but 
opinion.” *Exeivos & eiAdyws etre: TO Ti eort, ovddAoyilerOa yap 
(ret, apy?) 6 ry cvdAdoyiopGr TO tl éorw. Aradrextixi yap loyds 
ovmw tér’ Ww, dote bivacba Kal ywpls Tod th éote ravavria émirKo- 
meiv Kal Tov évavtiwy el 7 avTH émoriyn. Avo ydp éorw & tis dv 
anodoln Swxpdrer dixalws, rods rt émaxrixovs Adyous kal 7d dplterOat 
xaddov' tabra ydp éorw dppho mepl dpynv émornuns. Met. 12. 4, 
‘Tt was natural that Socrates should seek for definitions, for he 
wanted proof, and definitions are the foundation of proof. Men 
were not then aware of the resources of dialectic, which enable 
us to dispense with definitions in discussing the Socratic pro- 
blems; and two procedures may be fairly assigned to Socrates, 
induction and definition; both of which aim at laying the 
foundation of deductive science.? From what has preceded, it 
appears that these statements must be accepted with some re- 
serve. Dialectic as well as science is based on definitions, 
though on definitions of objects of a different order. The defini- 
tions on which science rests are definitions of a peculiar subject- 
matter and its attributes (ida), those on which dialectic rests 


_are definitions of fact, law, cause, experience, definition, proof, 


that is of certain catholic relations permeating every sphere (xouvd). 
\Bquipped with definitions of these shadowy abstractions, dialectic 


of tener 
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in entering the controversial lists with the sole purpose of con- 
structing opinion can dispense with the more solid and concrete 
special information which scientific method requires for the 

evolution of genuine knowledge. : 
Unsubstantial, however, as are these abstractions, they occupy 
in this art the position of final causes, so that, from this point 
of view, the maxims may be regarded rather as imperative and 
hypothetical than as indicative or categorical. This character 
is suggested by the formula Ac?, which so often occurs in the 
Topica. (See end of § 7.) Another term, ra tapnyyeApéva, pre- 
cepts of art, suggests the same conclusion. Tév 8 apds rabrop 
pr KaTacKevaoTikay térwy ovdels xaos mpds Spov. Od yap dndxpn 
att Seifat ravTov TO Und Toy Adyov Kal Tovvoua Tpos 1O KaTacKkevdoas 
debate gr, Gptopds, GAAG Kal ra GAXa wrapra def Cxew Ta TapnyyeAuéva Top 
' dptopov. Topica, 7.2. ‘The topics for proving the identity of 
the subject and predicate do not suffice to prove definition; for 
if the predicate is a definition of the subject it must satisfy all 
the other prescribed conditions.’ As in the arts or productive 
sciences, so in dialectic, we define the end we wish to accom- 
' plish (which here is the establishment of theorems of a certain 
' character), and the maxims are corollaries or conclusions from 
those definitions, dictating the means to be employed if such 
objects are to be realized. Dialectic then, like science, is based 
on definitions, and, like practical science, on definitions of its 

final cause. 

Kant treats the logical maxims as rather hypothetical and 
imperative than indicative and categorical, when, to explain, or 
explain away, the autonomy or legislative power of the specula- 
tive reason, he bids us regard her dicta not as a priori revela- 
tions of the laws of the external universe, but.as precepts issued 
by reason for her own behoof, that is, in order to provide herself 
exercise for her own functions. Being a syllogistic faculty she 
bids us look at the world in such a way as will enable her to 
syllogize. For instance, she issues the precept of generalization 
and specification, i.e. she commands us wherever we have 
species or plurality to find their genus or reduce them to unity, 
and wherever we have generic unity to subdivide it into specific 
multiplicity, not because she knows a priori that nature is uni- 
form or that things are arranged in classes and a hierarchy of 
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law above law, but because, unless we contrive by some arrange- 
ment of the logical lenses to discern such a hierarchy of classes 
and laws, reason can have no scope for her inductive and deduc- 
tive functions. The laws of the speculative reason (reflexions- 
gesetze), then, he makes, in effect, hypothetical rather than 
categorical. As far as I recollect, he avoids applying the term 
hypothetical to the laws of the understanding (verstandes- 


_gesetze): but as he perpetually refers them to the possibility of 


experience as their end and final cause, they may be, as a matter 
of fact, categorical, but, so far as his system explains them, 
they are only hypothetical, for such must be the character of 
conclusions deduced from the conception of an end. 

§ 11. One application of dialectic is said to be the investiga- 
tion of the first principles of science. “Ere 6% ypijoyos 4 mpay- 
parela mpds Th MpOta Tav wept ExdoryY emoTiny dpydv. “Ex peév 
yap tév olxeloy Tay Kata tiv ampoteOeicav émiotHuny apyGor° 
advvarov elweivy tt wept avrav, exerdi) mparar ai dpyal amdvrer 
elo, dia 6@ TGy Tepl Exacta évdofwr' dvdayxn mepl airay dedOeiv. 
Toro 8 tov 7% pddtota olkeioy rijs Biadextixys éorly éeractixi 
yap ovca mpos Tas dnacGv Tov pedddov dpyas dddv éxet. Topica, 
1.2. ‘Further, dialectic is useful for fixing the primary prin- 
ciples of the particular sciences. There are no theorems com- 
mensurate or coextensive with the principles of a (deductive) 
science that can furnish us premisses for the investigation, for 
the principles themselves are the primordial theorems ; and 
therefore there are only the common principles to which we can 
appeal; and their application is the proper function of dialectic, 
or belongs to it more properly than to any other method. For 
its power of criticism makes it a method for determining the 
principles of all other methods.’ We will not stop to ask how 
dialectic, the method of opinion, can be competent to investigate 
the principles of science (a question which Aristotle never suffi- 


© To avoid ambiguity Aristotle should have written, é« tay oixelww Tais..... 
apyais. 

4 Taw dvidfwv is aterm of vague meaning. If we are to accept the statement, 
we must interpret it to mean, ée r@y xowdy apyéy kal Tay daivoudver [ris dure- 
plas]. Before dialectic method can become scientific both elements must be 
purified: the common principles must not be mere probabilities, and the specific 
data must not be mere ramours of the great public but exact observations, and, 
above all, quantitatively determinate. : 
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ciently laid to bicart), but assuming that dialectic includes all 
that is opposed to deductive science (édds ard trav dpyGv), and 


that some severer branch of it, with a positive (xaracxevacrtixy), 


not merely a negative (d4vacxevacrixy) function, may be identi- 


_ fied with inductive method (63és ém ras dpyds), we will proceed 


to consider what is the character of the principles which se has 
to establish. 

If the principles of science are definitions, it is evident that 
we cannot accept Mill’s account of definition. After- maintain- 
ing that propositions refer not to words or ideas, but to facts, he, 


somewhat inconsistently, makes an exception against the most 


carefully considered propositions, definitions. This cannot be 
admitted if we regard definitions as the result of inductive and 
basis of deductive science. If induction and science deal not 
with words but with facts, definition, the crown of mduction 
and foundation of deduction, must also relate not to words but 
to facts. 

Aristotle makes two orders of definition—verbal, which are all 
that Mill recognizes, relating to words, and real, relating to 


facts. The latter order is subdivided according as the term 


defined is that somewhat ideal object, something absolutely 


 irresolvable and elementary, or something derivative and resoly- 


€/ «i 
pos “re 


able into antecedent terms. The latter class is again subdivided : 
it is either merely the precise statement or circumscription of a 
phenomenon, and corresponds to the conclusion of a syllogism 
in which the phenomenon is demonstrated; or it is a causal 
proposition giving the invariable and adequate antecedent of a 
phenomenon, and represents the premisses or the whole of the 
syllogism in which the existence of the phenomenon is demon- 
strated. “Opiopos 8° érretdy A€yerat etvar Adyos rou rl éort, pavepdy 
Sri 6 pév tis ora Adyos Tov ri onpualver rd dvopa 7H Adyos Erepos 
dvopat@éns, olov rd rl onualvet, rl éoriv 7 tplyevov. “Omep éxovres 
bru €ort, Cytotpev dia ti éorw.... Els pév 33 Spos early ae : 
elpnyevos, dAdos 8 éariv Gpos Sues 6 ils dia rl éorww. 
péy mpdrepos onpaiver per, defxvvor 3 ov, 6 3 dorepos ial ‘e 
éxrat olov amddekis tov ri eori, rH Odoer dcapépwr ris amodelfews. 
Atapéper yap eineiy du ti Bpovrg xal rl éore Bpovrj. "“Epet yap 
otrw pev birt GroaBévyuTat TO mip ev Trois véheot’ ri & earl 

Wdos dnocBevrvpévov mupds ev véhert. “Qore 6 adrds Adyos Dron 
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Tporov A€yeTat, Kai @d pev drddeikis ocuveyrs, wdt 8 dpiopds. “Ere 
early Spos Bpovtijs Wégos év véeot’ toro 8 éart ris Tod rl éotw 
anodelfews cupnépacpa. “O bé rav. duéowy dpropds Oéois earl rod 
ti éorw dvanddextos, “Eorw dpa dpirpos els pev Adyos rod ti éorw 
avandderktos, els b€ agvAAOyiopds Tov Tl eott, mTdaer iadépwr Tijs 
darodelfews, tplros 8€ THs Tod Tl eorw dmodelfews cvuTépacpa. An, 
Post. 2.10. “Eorw 6 épiopds 7) apyi) anodeigews, 7) anddetfis Ceres 
diadhépovea, 7} cvunépacud re arodelfews. Ibid. 1. 8. * Definition 
is an exposition of essence, and one kind exhibits the significa- 
tion of a name, or of a cireumlocution, such as, triangular cha- 
racter, equivalent to a name, When we know that an object 
exists corresponding to the name, we may investigate its cause. 
. .. » Besides nominal definition there is real definition ; a state- 
ment exhibiting the cause producing a phenomenon. ‘The 
former kind indicated without proof; the latter is a demonstra- 
tion of essence without a demonstrative form. When it is asked, 
Why does it thunder? the answer may be, Because fire is ex- 
tinguished in a cloud. When it is asked, What is thunder? the 
answer may be, The extinction of fire in a cloud. Thus one and 
the same statement, disguised in form, becomes either a defini- 
tion or a proximate demonstration. Another definition is the 
conclusion of an essential demonstration: as when we define 
thunder, a certain noise in the clouds. Another kind is the 
indemonstrable thesis or position of the immediate. Real defi- 
nition, then, has three species: it is an indemonstrable state- 
ment of the essence, or a deduction of the essence without the 
deductive form, or a conclusion of a deduction of the essence.’ 
‘Definition is either the premiss of demonstration, or the con- 
clusion, or the whole demonstration dislocated.’ 

It is evident that the two last kinds present the contrast 
which obtains between colligation and induction. Colligation 
of facts is a term invented by Whewell to designate the explica- 
tion of a conception or the precise circumscription of a pheno- 
menon, which he regards as the final result of induction. Mull 
retains the term colligation but makes it merely a preliminary 
of induction, to which he attaches a new signification, making 
it connote the whole process of discovery of first principles (680s 
én tas dpyds). According to him the end of induction is the 
discovery of causal propositions, i. e. propositions which define 
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the unconditional and inseparable antecedent of that consequent 
which was provisionally defined in colligation. If we use the 
term ‘induction’ to connote not the whole process but its result, 
it is clear that colligation is equivalent to Aristotle’s definition 
which expresses the conclusion, and induction to his definition 
which expresses the premisses, of demonstration. 

In the syllogism to which Aristotle refers, the major term 
represents the phenomenon or consequent, the minor term the 
cause or antecedent, and the middle term the causal definition of 
the major, indicating its relation of dependence on the ante- 
cedent or minor. The major premiss then is the definition of 
the attribute. “Ear: 8 1d péoov Adyos Tod mpérov Gxpov, B40 
macat ai émoripa b¢ dpiryod ylyvovrat. An. Post. 2.17. The 
middle (in the ultimate syllogism) must be the definition of the 
major, which shews that the basis of science must be definition.’ 
We may suppose that the definition of the primary subject or 
ultimate irreducible cause will appear as the minor premiss of a 
prior syllogism, but here Aristotle’s logic is incomplete, leaving 
many questions unanswered, and it may be doubted whether the 
framework of the elementary syllogism is not too narrow to 
exhibit the mechanism of causation. 

It is clear that the definition of an attribute may be a causal 
proposition, but it is not equally clear respecting primary 
subjects or elementary substances. Aristotle for the sake of 
symmetry calls these also causal, saying they are self-caused, 
"Eotw, ws paper, ravrdv ro eld€var rl éore xal rd eldevat To alrvoy 
tod tl éort, Adyos 8& rovrou drt gore tt Td alriov, cal Todro H TO 
avro 7) dAAo. An. Post. 2. 8. ‘To know the essence, as we said, 
is the same as to know the cause of the existence, for every 
thing has a cause, whether distinct from itself or identical. 

He elsewhere says that only substances are properly definable, 
and that attributes are definable only in a secondary and inferior 
degree. avepdv obv bri 6 mparws Kal GmAGs dptopds Kal TO Té Fp 
elva. Tay ovolay éorly' od piv GAAG Kal Tay GAA@y duolws eati 
Thnv ov mparws. Met. 7.4. ‘The primary and proper objects 
of definition are substances: attributes are only definable in a 
secondary degree.’ But it is clearly a straining of language to 
call definitions of the uncaused or self-caused, causal proposi- 
tions ; and if the essential function of definition is the expression 
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of causation, we must reverse Aristotle’s dictum and say that | 
attributes or effects alone are properly definable, substances, at 
least elementary substances, only in a secondary degree. 

We have now before us the character of the propositions 
which dialectic must establish if she is to lay the foundation of 
deductive science; and her loci of invention must be governed 
by this character, just as the loci for investigating accident, 
property, and genus were governed by the character of accident, 
property, and genus. It follows that the loci of definition in 
the Topica, none of which refer to the nature of causation, are 
useless for evolving scientific principles. For loci of invention, 
founded on the nature of causation, we must turn our eyes 
elsewhere. ‘ 

§ 12. We must look for them in the modern method of induc- 
tion: and as a comparison of its ultimate principles with the 
ultimate principles of dialectic will illustrate the conception of 
dialectic method, let us examine the former as stated in Mill’s 
System of Logic, in his luminous exposition of the methods of 
agreement and difference. 

Method of agreement. “The mode of discovering and 
proving laws of nature which we first examine proceeds upon 
the following axiom: whatever circumstance can be excluded 
without prejudice to the phenomenon, or can be absent notwith- 
standing its presence, is not connected with it in the way of 
causation.” [This axiom is evidently a definition, or corollary 
from the definition, of cause or effect.] “The casual cireum- 
stances being thus eliminated, 1f only one remains, that one is 
the cause which we are in search of; if more than one, they 
either are, or contain among them, the cause: and so, mutatis 
mutandis, of the effect. As this method proceeds by comparing 
different instances to ascertain in what they agree, I have termed 
it the method of agreement; and we may adopt as its regu- 
lating principle the following canon :—If two or more instances 
of the phenomenon under investigation have only one circum- 
stance in common, the circumstance in which alone all the in- 
stances agree is the cause (or effect) of the given phenomenon.” 
For instance, let the problem be, to find the effect of a given 
cause: and let causes be represented by the capitals, 4, B,C, &c., 
and effects by the italics, a, 4, c, &c. ‘Suppose that A is tried 
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along with B and OC, and that the effect is abc; and suppose 
that A is next tried with D and #, and that the effect is ade. 
Then we may reason ‘thus: 4 and ¢ are not effects of A, for they 
were not produced by it in the second experiment; nor are d 
and ¢, for they were not produced in the first. Whatever is 
really the effect of A must have been produced in both in- 
stances” [definition, or corollary from the definition, of cause 
or effect]. “ Now this condition is fulfilled by no cireumstance 
except a. The phenomenon a cannot have been the effect of B 
or C, since it was produced where they were not; nor of J or Z, 
since it was produced where they were not. Therefore it is the 
effect of A.’ [Why? In obedience to the celebrated principle 
of the sufficient reason, that every event must have a cause. 
This principle gives a categorical character to the otherwise 
hypothetical conclusion of the method of agreement. Mill 
derives it, under the name of the law of universal causation, 
from induction by simple enumeration, and speaks of it in terms 
similar to those in which Aristotle speaks of the axiom, as the 
most certain of our beliefs, and one capable of serving as a eri- 
terion by which all other beliefs may be tested. “Or wey ody 
ro.avrn tacav PeBaordryn apy, dpAov.... Aw wdvres of atroderk- 
vivres els Taitny dvayovow éoxatny ddfav. Dice yap dpxi «al 
tav GAdwv dgiwpatwv airn mavrav. Met. 3. 3. ‘This is of all 
principles the most certain, and the one to which all demonstra- 
tion appeals in the last resort; for it is the natural basis of all 
other axioms®*.’ From the preceding analysis it appears that 
a single step of the method of agreement is an application of a 
definition and postulate by an agglutination of at least six ele- 
mentary syllogisms. | 

Next let the problem be, to find the cause of a given effect, 
« We may observe a in two different combinations, abe and ade; 
and if we know or can discover that the antecedent cireum- 
stances in these cases respectively were 4 BO and A DE, we 
may conclude by a reasoning similar to that in the preceding 


* “A general proposition inductively obtained is only then proved to be true, 
when the instances on which it rests are such that if they have been 
observed, the falsity of the generalization would be inconsistent with the ¢ 
of causation ; with the universality of the fact that the phenomena of nature take 
place according to invariable laws of succession.’ Mill on Positivism. 
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example that A is the antecedent connected with the consequent 
a by a law of causation. B and C, we may say, cannot be causes 
of a, since in its second occurrence they were not present; nor 
are D and F, for they were not present on its first occurrence.” 
Method of difference. “In the method of agreement we 
endeavoured to obtain instances which agreed in the given cir- 
cumstance but differed in every other: in the present method we 
require, on the contrary, two instances resembling one another 
in every other respect, but differing in the presence or absence 
of the phenomenon we wish to study. . . . If the effect of A BO 
is aie, and the effect of BO, dc, it is evident that the effect of 
Aisa. So again, if we begin at the other end, and desire to 
investigate the cause of an effect a, we must select an instance, 
as abc, in which the effect occurs, and in which the antecedents 
were A BC, and we must look out” [émPAenréov] “ for another 
instance in which the remaining circumstances Je occur without 
a. If the antecedents in that instance are BC, we know that 
the cause of a must be A....The axioms which are taken for 
granted in this method are evidently the following: Whatever 
antecedent cannot be excluded without preventing the pheno- 
menon, is a cause or a condition of that phenomenon; whatever 
consequent can be excluded with no other difference in the ante- 
cedents than the absence of a particular one, is the effect of that 
one.”’ [ Definition, or corollaries from the definition, of cause or 
effect.] ‘Instead of comparing different instances of a pheno- 
menon to discover in what they agree, this method compares 
an instance of its occurrence with an instance of its non-occur- 
rence to discover in what they differ. The canon which is the 
regulating principle of the method of difference may be expressed 
as follows:—If an instance in which the phenomenon under 
investigation occurs, and an instance in which it does not occur, 
have every circumstance save one in common, that one occurring 
only in the former; the circumstance in which alone the two 
instances differ is the effect or cause, or a necessary part of the 
effect or cause, of the phenomenon. ...The method of agreement 
stands on the ground that whatever can be eliminated” (can be 
absent consistently with the existence of the phenomenon) “1s 
not connected with the phenomenon by any law. The method 
of difference for its foundation, that whatever cannot be 
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eliminated, is connected with the phenomenon by a law.” [ Defi- 
nitions, or corollaries from the definition, of causation. | 

The preceding exposition suggests several observations. The 
foundation and keystone of inductive method, it appears, is the 
definition of causation. The foundation of dialectic method is 
the definition of definition. If a definition is a causal py nace 
tion, as Aristotle asserts in the Analytica, these two foundatiot 
ought to coincide. But when Aristotle enumerated the Led of 
definition in the Topica, he does not seem to have attained to 
the view which he explains i in the. Analytica, that the scientific 
definition of a phenomenon is the declaration of its cause. The 
principal branch of his Logic is founded on the definition of 
science, which is declared to be the knowledge of causes. “Enf- 
otacOat oldpeOa Exacror dtav tiv 7 airlav oldueOa ywvdonery Ot Hv 
TO Tpayud éorw, Gti éxelvov airia éori, cal pH erdéyeoBar trodT 
dAAws €yewv. An. Post. 1. 2. ‘Science is the knowledge of 
necessary facts and their causes.’ But instead of deducing from 
this conception the method of inductive science, a problem that 
asked the aid of the philosopher, he merely developes from it 
theorems respecting the nature of deductive science, a province 
which might have been safely left to the fostering care of the 
mathematicians. Hegel was full of the notion that certain 
metaphysical ideas were capable of being developed into regula- 
tive principles and furnishing methods of reasoning; but he 
never advanced beyond the haziest generalities, in which none 
but the cloudiest intellect could find satisfaction. It is to Mull 
that the honour belongs of solving the problem that had so long 
hovered before the eyes of philosophers, and shewing how the 
idea of cause can be developed into various methods of rigorous 
scientific inference. 

Definition, which perhaps at some periods in the history of 
logic was unduly exalted as a scientific process, undergoes in 
Mill’s System of Logic, along with syllogism, a deal of vili- 
nihili-parvi-pauli-pili-nauci-flocei-fication, and is degraded from 
all her dignities. But for the ultimate foundation and eyi- 
dence, and the sole foundation and evidence, of inductive me 
thod as expounded in this system, we are forced, as we have 
seen, to have recourse, reversing the bill of attainder passed 
against them, to definition and syllogism. Induction in its 
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strictest sense seems to be merely the idealization or universal- 
ization of a singular fact, the transformation of the proposition, 
this A BC is followed by aéc, into the proposition, all ABC is 
followed by ade, The faculty of making this transformation 
can, doubtless, not be identified with, or made dependent on, the 
syllogistic faculty. But if, as in Mill’s writings, the word in- 
duction is used to signify the whole process of discovering first 
principles (636s ém ras dpyds), then it appears, as we noticed 
when quoting his exposition, that every single step of induction 
is a crowd, at least an ample cluster, of syllogisms. Instead, 
then, of declaring with Mill, that all deduction is induction, it 
appears more accurate to assert that all induction is deduction. 

The two elements, one general the other special, which An- 
stotle found in dialectic and demonstration, are also to be dis- 
tinguished in inductive science. Inductive method, as we saw 
(§ 10) was the case with dialectic, assumes one definition and 
proves another. The definition assumed, that of causation, 
throws equal light on all inquiries, i.e. is a catholic principle 
(xow? apy): the definition proved is a causal proposition, or law 
of causation in a special department of nature, and is a truth 
confined to a particular science (ié/a dpyn). 

Here we may resume a former topic. Aristotle objected (see 
— § 8, quoting Anal, Post. 2.6) to a proposed proof of definition, in 
which one premiss should express the conditions of definition, and 
the other assert their fulfilment, that every proof ought to have 
some apparent cogency prior to any express exhibition of logical 
rules and apparatus. If we consider the mode of reasoning in 
the methods of agreement and difference, we shall perceive that 
Aristotle’s objection is by no means fatal, and that his requisition 
can be easily satisfied. The man who, assuming the validity of 
the methods of agreement and difference, shews the invariable 
and unconditional antecedent, let us say, for example, of dew, 
has demonstrated its definition without expressly invoking any 
logical or metaphysical canons. If an unconvinced critic de- 
mands further satisfaction, he may justify the process by appeal- 
ing in the way Mill indicates to the axioms and canons of in- 
duction. 

Another point that has been discussed will receive light from 
the same consideration. We observed ($1) that the dialectic 
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maxims may either be regarded as constitutive or as regulative, 
i.e, either as premisses or as methods. The same is true of the 
inductive canons. Possibly no inductive operator ever reasoned 
as Mill reasons to shew the cogency of his methods. The in- 
vestigator of nature employs the methods without troubling 
himself about the metaphysical or ontological principles on 
which they are based. But if he would demonstrate the validity 
of the methods, these metaphysical or ontological principles must 
be expressed and furnish the premisses of proof. 

§ 13. This seems ithe proper place for a few words concern- 
ing the celebrated question, whether definition is susceptible of 


ott proof? In the Topica Aristotle had asserted it is. , 


"Avaipeiv yar ody pov ottws Kal da Tovrwy del metparcor. "Eav 
kataoxevdte Bovddpeba, mp@rov pev eldévar det Ste ovdels 7 
dAlyou Tv d:adeyouévay Spov ovddoyiCovrat, dAAa TavTEs ws Apx7V 
TO Towobroy AauBdvovew" oloy olre wept yewuerplay cal dpiOyovs nal 
Tas GAdas ras Tovatvras padyjoes. Eis’ Gri dc dxpiBelas pev GAAnS 
éorl mpayparelas dmodotvat nai Ti éotw pos kal mas dpitecOar Set. 
Ndév 6’, 6cov ixavdyv mpos ti tapotcay ypelay, rorotroy mdvoy AEK- 


-—téov, Ort Suvarorv yevéobar dpiayod Kal rod Ti iv elvar gTvAAoywopdvy 


Ei yap éoriw dpos Adyos 6 rd ti iv civat to Tpdypare SynAGv, Kal Set 
Ta ev T@ Opw Karnyopotpeva év to Tl eorTt TOD TpaypaTos pova KaTH- 
yopetofat (xarnyopeiras be év ro th éors Ta yévyn Kal al dradhopal) 
havepov, as ei tis AdBor raira pdvoy ev rp Tl eats ToD mpayparos 


: Respond, Serre Sr. 6 ratra éxwv Adyos Spos ef dvdyxns av ely- ov 


yap évddxerat érepov eivat Gpov tod mpdypyaros, éwevdy ovdév Erepov 


| “outage, év T@ Ti €oTt-TOD Tpaypatos KaTnyopeitar, “Ort wen ody eyxwpel ovA- 
oe aed ® poyiopoy dpov yeverOat, pavepdv. Topica, 7. 2. 


‘The disproof of a definition employs the foregoig topics. 
As to the proof, we must observe, in the first place, that defi- 
nitions are rarely or never proved by the questioner in dialectic 


_ discussion, but are assumed as a basis of proof, as in geometry, 


arithmetic, and similar sciences. In the second place, the exact 
rules for the form and process of definition belong to another 
method, and we have now merely to say what may suffice for 
the present occasion. We say, then, that essence and definition 
are susceptible of proof. For if definition is a proposition de- 
claring the essence of a thing, and is composed of all the predi- 
eates that say what it is, that is, of all its genera and differentia, 
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it follows that if certain predicates fulfil these conditions in re- 
gard to a given term, the proposition in which they are resumed 
is the definition of that term, and there can be no other defi- 
nition, for there are no other generic predicates. It is clear, 
then, that we may prove a definition.’ This seems to be plausi- 
ble enough, and may be made more so if a little differently 
worded. If we assume a priori that a certain relation of terms 
is the relation of effect and cause, or of phenomenon and defi- 
nition, and find a posteriori by appropriate evidence that this 
relation exists between two given terms, we may conclude that 
these terms are related as effect and cause, or as phenomenon 
and definition. In the Analytic, however, Aristotle asserts 
that such a proof, which he calls hypothetical, is vitiated by a 


| petitio principii. "AAA’ dpa éort cal arodeifat 70 ri éort Kar’ ovelay, 


—_———— 


€£ vmodécews bé, AaBovra TO pev rl jp eivas ex TOv ev To Ti éoTLW 
diay, radi b& &y ro ri éote pdva, Kal idioy TO nav. Todro ydp éore 
TO eivat éxelvpy, “H wadw etane rd ri iy elvat nal év rovr@ ; avaynn 
yap bia tod péoov deifa. An. Post. 2. 6. ‘Is definition sus- 
ceptible of a hypothetical proof, if we assume as our major that 
the reciprocating or convertible combination of essential predi- 
eates is the definition ; and as our minor, that certain predicates 
are essential, and, when combined, reciprocate with the subject ; 
and then conclude that these predicates compose its definition ? 
No: here, as in the former case, the minor premiss is a petitio 
principii.” Accordingly his definitive doctrine appears to be 
that definitions are indemonstrable. * Ta Mpata dpirpol ecovrat 
dvarddeuxtor. An. Post. 2. 3. The first principles are indemon- 
strable definitions.’ Without controverting his assertion, that 
the proof of a definition is not demonstrative, we maintain that 
the reason he alleges is untenable. It is clear that if the prior 
definition assumed as a premiss in order to prove a definition is 
a definition of the same term, as in one of the modes of proving 
definition which Aristotle examines, there is a petitio principil, 
and, if the possession of the prior definition means anything 
beyond the power of rightly applying a name, or of recognizing 
an object when presented to sensation, such a proof hardly de- 
serves the name which Aristotle concedes it, of dialectical (Aoy:- 
xds) proof. Outros peév obv 6 rpdmos Sri ov« Gp €in andbdeifis, eipnTas 
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But in the hypothetical proof, or, what, is a similar process, the 
establishment of causal propositions by the methods of induction, 
the definition assumed (that of essence or cause) is a general or 
metaphysical definition (xowdv), the definition to be established 


is a specific or scientific definition (tov). The things defined 
are quite disparate, the premisses are distinct from the eonelu- 
sion, and therefore there is no petitio principii. How then did 
_ Aristotle come to imagine that there was this vice in the proof? 


The cause of the hallucination seems to have been his own tauto- 


_ logical way of defining definition or essence. His account, in 


effect, amounts to this: Definition (rd ri jv efvac) is composed 
of—the elements of definition (ra év ro rf éot), or, essence is 
composed of—the elements of essence, From so tautological and 
unmeaning a premiss it would have been strange if any conelu- 
sion could be drawn without a petitio principii. That he was 
doubtful of the conclusiveness of his own reasoning we may 
infer from his adding another objection, which we have already 
discussed, § 8. 

The true avenue to a possibility of error in the proof of 
essence or causation lies, as Mill has indicated, in the fallibility 
of observation. But if we cannot artificially produce the phe- 
nomenon A, the conclusion that it is the cause of « remains 
subject to very considerable doubt......This arises from the diffi- 
culty of assuring ourselves that 4 is the on/y immediate ante- 
cedent common to both the instances. If we could be certain 
of having ascertained all the invariable antecedents, we might 
be sure that the unconditional invariable antecedent or cause 
must be found somewhere among them.” This applies to the 
method of agreement, and the method of difference may be 
vitiated by similar non-observation. 

Another method whereby it had been proposed to prove defi- 
nition entirely a priori, namely, the method of division, is justly 
charged by Anstotle with involving a series of petitiones prin- 
cipli, “Ore & 4 bia trav yevav dialpecis puxpdv Te pdpidy Core THs 
elonevns peOddov, padiov ldeiv. “Eott yap 7 dvalpecis ofov Goberns 
ovhdoytopds’ b pév yap bei deifar alreirat, cvdAoylCerar & del re rey 
dvwbev. Tpérop & aid rotro éheAnber Tods ypwpévovs ait mavras, 
kal melOew éwexelpovy ws dvros dvvarod wept odcias andbefw yive- 
oat kai tod ri éorw. An, Prior.1.31. ‘ Specification or subdivi- 
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sion is a small item in the method of invention. Subdivision is 
a sort of feeble proof wherein the conclusion wanted is always 
assumed, and proof is only adduced of some antecedent propo- 
sition. This vice was not detected by those who first practised 
the method, and they would persuade us it was possible hereby 
to demonstrate definitions and primary laws.’ To shew his 
meaning he supposes that the problem is to define man. We 
begin by an assumption that man is an animal, and after di- 
viding animal into mortal and immortal, we prove conclusively 
that man is either mortal or immortal. This however is not 
the conclusion we want, and we make a second assumption that 
man is mortal. Z@ov Ovnrdv dé [elvat roy GvOpwrov | ov« avayKatoy 
GAN’ airetrat. Totro 8 fw 6 ée. avdAdoyloacda, Ibid. Then sub- 
dividing mortal animal into footed and not-footed, we can prove 
that man 1s either footed or not-footed: we want, however, 
something more positive than this, and are obliged as a third 
assumption to postulate that he is footed. “Yadmovv 8 odx dvadyxn 
[etvat rov dvOpwnoy | GAAG AapBdver. Todo & iv } der waAw dettat. 
Ibid. Andsoon. It is evident that the defect of this method 
consists in its pretension to be entirely a priori or independent 
of experience, and the defect is removed as soon as we admit 
that experience or a posteriori truths are an essential element in 
the establishment of definition. This is given by Aristotle as 
the key of the enigma in the preceding chapter, Awd ras dpyxas 
ras wept Exaorov éuneiplas éorl wapadotva. An. Prior. 1. 30. ‘The 
specific principles of proof must be derived from experience.’ A 
petitio is a premiss that is assumed without any evidence. “Orav 
ro pi) bv abrod yvwordr bt avbrod ris émyerpy decxvivat, tor alreiras 
7d é& dpyijs- An. Prior. 2.16, But as soon as sensation or ex- 
perience is recognized as an authentic criterion of truth, what 


was before an alrnywa becomes an alo@nua, that is, a premiss 


evidenced by the most unexceptionable authority. Speaking of 
the method of division, Aristotle observes that its most im- 
portant premisses are the arbitrary concessions of the disputant. 
Ovdapod yap dvdyxn ylverac td mpaypa exeivo elvat twvdl dvrey 
Sank ob yap bet TO cuumepacpa Epwrav, ovd€ Tw dodvat elvar, GAD’ 
dvayxn (ef dvdyxns?) elvar éxeivor dvrwv, Kav pay py 6 amoxpiwd- 
pevos, An. Post. 2.5. ‘The conclusion of the process is deficient 
in necessity ; now a conclusion should not be a matter of ques- 
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tion or concession, but the inevitable consequence of the pre- 
misses, unaffected by concession or denial.’ In the inductive 
method the decisive premisses are gained by interrogation, not 
of a disputant but, of nature: and a criterion, somewhat hastily 
rejected as unscientific, plays an essential part in the process, 
Tis ody GAAos tpdéros [rod tiv otelav 7 7d rf éort Secxvdvat] AotTs ; 
od yap by deffer ye rH alcOyce 7) Tq SaxtvA@. An. Post. 2. 7. 
‘What other method remains? The definer, surely, does not 
point out the essence with his finger as an object of sensation ?? 
If, then, the colligative or phenomenal definition cannot be 
proved, we still maintain, looking at the modern methods of in- 
duction, that the more important, the inductive or causal defini- 
tion, is capable of proof. The assumption, however, of so catho- 


lie a principle («ow apy) as the definition of causation, to say 
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nothing of the admitted possibilities of error in observation, re- 
moves the proof from the sphere of deductive science or demon- 
stration (drdédeEis), which rests exclusively on axioms and fécat 
dpxal, to that of dialectic, or, to speak more accurately, philo- 
sophic, method. So much for the limit of the power of the 
catholic or methodic principles working on the special data of 
experiment and observation. 

§ 14. The reader may desire to have some specimens of the 
dialectic maxims, about which so much has been said. As we 
have stated, Aristotle avoids formulating them in the Topica; 
but the schoolmen coined them in abundance after his indica- 
tions. ‘The following are taken from Sanderson’s Compendium. 


‘They are divested of all reference to the predicables, and to each 


maxim are appended certain limitations or exceptions, which he 
calls fallentiz. In dialectic the falsity of the maxim, that is, its 
employment without due limitations and qualifications, though 
it led to a false conclusion, was not considered to make the argu- 
ment sophistic; but we have stated our opinion (see notes to 
ch. vii), that in pirastic at least such false premisses constitute 
the proof a sophism. 

Loci a causa et effectu :— 

Posita causa, ponitur effectus, et sublata tollitur. 

Fallit in_causa impedita: ut gravia non semper descendunt, 
quia possunt ab aliquo impediente prohiberi. ' 

Posito effectu, ponitur causa, et sublato tollitur. 
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Fallit in effectu permanente post causam; ut manet edificium 
mortuo edificatore: in effectu producibili a diversis causis; ut 
potest esse mors non epoto veneno: in effectu cause qu ali- 
quando fuit; ut corruere potest «dificium superstite wdificatore. 

Here we have the materials for the methods of agreement 
and difference, but the architect was wanting. 

Loci a subjecto et accidente :— 

Posito subjecto, ponitur accidens. Hees I 

Sublato accidente, tollitur subjectum. _~ 

Posito antecedente, concomitante, consequente, ponitur conse- 
quens, concomitans, antecedens: ut, si est eclipsis, est plemlu- 
nium. 

Fallit si non est mutua necessitas ; ut quamvis, si est eclipsis, est 
plenilunium, non tamen si est plenilunium, continuo erit eclipsis, 

Loci ex oppositis et comparatis :— 


Posito altero relatorum ponitur reliquum, et sublato tollitur. ~~ 
Posito uno contrariorum, tollitur alterum. 3 
Fallit in remissis qualitatibus; quia remissio qualitatis fi / “re 


semper per admistionem contrarii, 

Sublato uno contrariorum, ponitur alterum. 

Fallit in contrariis mediatis; ut mel nec album nec nigrum 
est, sed flavum. 

Contrariorum contraria est ratio; ut si frigus congregat hete- 
rogenea, calor secernit. 

Fallit in ratione subjecti; ut quia sanitas convenit animatis, 
non propterea morbus inanimatis: et in causis quarum actio 
determinatur a dispositione materi#; non enim emollit lutum 
frigus, quia indurat calor. 

Posito altero contradictoriorum, tollitur reliquum, et sublato 
ponitur, 

Similibus et proportionatis similia conveniunt et swoportion ed oy 
alia; dissimilibus et improportionatis dissimilia et non propor- 
tionalia, 

Fallit nisi intelligatur reduplicative, de similibus qua similia ; 
omne enim simile est etiam dissimile: unde non sequitur corvum 
rationalem esse, quia Aithiops est rationalis. 

Maxime comparat rationis sunt iste :— 

Korum que esque sunt aut non sunt talia, si unum est tale, 
et reliquum, si non est, nec reliquum. 
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Si quod magis videtur esse tale, non est, etiam quod minus 
videtur esse, non erit; ut, non placuit omnibus Homerus, qui 
placebit Mevius ? 

Si quod minus videtur esse, est tale, etiam id quod magis ; 
ut, fur si est suspendio dignus, certe dignior sacrilegus. 

: Loci a conjugatis (overotxa) :— 
or is fe Quorum ie tig eorum conjugatum unius con- 
venit conjugato alterius et negative similiter; ut, si albedo est 
color, et album erit coloratum. 

Fallit arguendo a concretis ad abstracta; ut, non propterea 
albedo est dulcedo, quia album est dulce: et arguendo ab ab- 
stractis ad concreta; ut, quia nulla albedo est dulcedo, non 
propterea nullum album erit dulce. 

eer Loci a toto et parte :— 
| ““  Posito toto, ponuntur partes. 
Powis Fallit in toto mutilato; ut potest esse homo, quantumvis 
amputato digito vel manu. 
Sublato toto, partes tolluntur. 
Positis partibus, ponitur totum. 
ooze, Loci a divisione :— 
Avrt26© Membrorum condividentium uno aut altero sublato, ponitur 
reliquum, et posito tollitur. 
&e., &e., &e. 

The criticism suggested by these numerous but inefficacious 
maxims is contained in a homely Greek proverb :— 

TIoAN’ of8’ dA@mnf, add’ exivos @v peyd. ‘ Many tricks knows 
reynard; one good one suffices the hedgehog.’ : 
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APPENDIX E. 
LIMITS TO THE COMPETENCE OF PIRASTIC. 


Ir would not be surprising, if, after the performances of 
Socrates with the elenchus, some of the Socratici viri overesti- 
mated the power and value of pirastic. The professed function 
of pirastic is to examine a man’s pretensions to a given science, 
although neither the examiner nor the auditory are themselves 
in possession of it; and in the infancy of all the sciences, and 
the absence of faculties or universities to pronounce on anybody’s 
attainments, there was doubtless abundant scope for its exer- 
cise. In the Charmides, where pirastic as producing self-know- 
ledge is discussed under the name of sobriety, [1. e. cappoatvy as 
opposed, not to dxoAacla but, to yavvdrns or dAagoveia, an am- 
biguity which we need not pause to discuss,] it is shewn that 
pirastic alone is not competent to the discharge of this function. 
To test a man’s possession of a given science the examiner ought 
to possess not only the theory of science in general, 1. e. logic, 
but also a knowledge of the theorems and methods peculiar to 
the particular science in question. “Ore péy 3) émoriany twa 
éxet, yrooerat 6 cadper Tov larpdév* émtxeipGv dé 8) weipav AaBeiv 
frig early, GAAO Te oxdperat Gv twdv; .. . Odxoby év rovrois dvay- 
katov oxoneiy Tov BovAdyevoy larpixiy oxomeiv, ev ols mor ert. 
Ov yap dywov ev ye trois Efw ev ols ovx Eotw.—Od dyta.— Ev rois 
jyvewois dpa Kal voowddéow emurxeyerat Tov latpdr, f) larpuxds éorw, 
6 dp0as oxonovpevos.— Eoixev.—"H ov Gvev larpixijs divair av ris 
rovray morépots émaKxoAovOnaa ;—Ov bijra.—Ovdé ye GAdAos oddels, 
as Eouxe, tAIv larpds, ovre 37 6 coppww' larpds yap dy ely mpos TH 
cwdpootvy.— Eort taitra.— Tlavrés dpa paddov, el % cadpoctvn 
émaripns emoripn pdvov éoti Kal avemiotnpoovyys, otre larpov 


a) 
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duaxpivat ola re €orat émiorduevoy Ta Tis Téxvns 7) wy EmloTaeEvor, 
mpoonootpmevov dé 7 olduevor, ovre GAAoY ovdeva TGV emoTapmerev 
cal drioby, mAny ye tov abrod dudrexyvor, Gamep of GAAot Bnytovpyol. 
—Paiverat, Efn.— Ap odv, iv & eye, toir exer TO dyabov Hv viv 
eiploxopev cwdhpocivyny odoay, rd émoriuny éenicracbat kal avert- 
aTnooivny, bts 6 ratryny éxwy, drt dv GAAO pavOdry, padv Te abr- 
wera, kai évapyéotepa mdvtTa ait@ duveirat, dre mpds Exdote @ av 
pavOavn mpooxafoperre tiv emiatipny; Kat tovs GAXovs 47) KadAALov 
eferdoet wept Gv dy Kal airos pdén, of 5% dvev rovrou é£erdfovres 
dabevécrepov wal davAdtepov totro dpdcover. Charmides, 40-43. 
‘That the pretended physician possesses some science, sobriety 
(pirastic) may discover ; but before it can pronounce what science, 
that is, in what province, it must examine him, not in extraneous 
topics, but in his own province, that is, in questions of health 
and disease. But no one understands these except the physician, 
and if the sober-making man (dialectician) understands them, 
he must possess medical science as well as sobriety (dialectic). 
Sobriety (pirastic) then, or the science of science and nescience, 
cannot distinguish between the genuine physician and the pre- 
tended or self-fancied physician, nor between any genuine and 
false professor of science, except in her own sphere (logic), and 
must leave other artists to the judgment of their peers. The 
only use, then, of the science of science, is that it enables us to 
learn more easily and appreciate more completely any other 
science, as it enables us in each province to see science in addi- 
tion to truth: and it will enable us to sift more thoroughly the 
pretensions of others to any other science that we ourselves may 
happen to have acquired.’ 

Aristotle asserts the same, though with some exceptions in 
practical matters. As a general rule, he says, to be competent 
to judge whether a man possesses a given science, we ourselves 
must have at least maideia, a sort of demi-science, an acquaint- 
ance with the leading principles and peculiar methods of the 
science in question. The physician can only receive his diploma 
and the geometer his certificate of proficiency from a board of 
physicians or geometers. But the title of physician may be 
given to those who have had an education (watée/a) in- medical 
science as well as to the professional physician. “Eye: 8 9 rdfes 
airy Tis moAtrelas anopiav, mporny pev bri. ddfevey Gv Tod abrod 
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eivat TO Kpivat tls dpOds ldrpevxer obmep kai TO larpedoa Kai motijoas 
vyla TOY Kdpvovta Tis vdcou Tis Tapovons' ovtos 8 éotiv larpds. 
“Opoiws 6 rotro nal wepi ras GAAas éureplas kal réyvas. "“OQoTep 
ovy larpov det dtddvat tas evOdvas év latpois orm Kai rods GAAovs ev 
trols duolois. "“larpds 6 6 re Snutovpyds Kal 6 dpytrexrovixds Kal 
tplros 6 wenmaidevpevos Tepl Ti Téxynv' eloi yap Ties ToLodToL Kai 
Tepl mdcas ws eine Tas Téyvas’ dtodidoper 62 rd Kplvew ovdev 7TTeY 
Tois meTawevpevots 7) Tols elddaw. “Emeira cal rept ry alpeow 
rov abrov dy dd€evey éxew tpdrov. Kai yap 7d éAdadat dpbas rv 
elédrwy Epyov eorly, oloy yewpméerpny Te TOY yewpmerpix@v cal KvBeprt)j- 
Tov tev KvBeprytineyv. El yap kat wept éviwy Epywy xal texvav 
meréxovot Kal tay idwray tivés, GAN’ ovrt TGy elddroy ye paAdov. 
"Qote cata pev toirov tov Adyov ob« ay ety TO TAHOOS Tourer 
xUpioy ovre Tay dpxaipect@yv ote réy evOvvGy. ‘AAA’ tows ov 
TavTa Tabra A€yeTal KaAGs bid re Tov TaAaL Adyorv. ... Kal Gre wept 
éviwy ovre povoy 6 Toujoas ovr dpor’ ay xpiverev, bowv Tapya 
ytyyaoKovot Kal of jal) €xovres Thy Téxvyv, olov olkiay od pdvov éortt 
yrGvat Tov Tomoavtos GAG Kal BéATioy 6 xpdyevos avTH xpivel, 
xpyrat 8 6 olxovdpos, Kal mHnddAtov xuBepvitns réxroves, Kai Oolvay 
6 darrupm Ad’ ody 6 payepos. Pol. 3.11. ‘The hypothesis that 
the people are qualified to elect and control the magistrates 
presents a difficulty, because to judge whether the medical fune- 
tions have been rightly performed a man ought to be able to 
perform them himself, that is, ought to be a physician; and so 
in the other arts and sciences. As, then, a physician ought 
to be judged by physicians, so ought other functionaries to be 
judged by their peers. Now the title of physician may be given 
either to the person who practises, or to the person who com- 
bines practice with theory, or to the person who does not prac- 
tise but has had an education in medical science. Some hold 
this position in every province, and are thought as competent 
to judge as the scientific. The same may be said in respect of 
the electoral power. Qualification to select requires knowledge, 
and a geometer can only be rightly selected by geometers, a 
pilot by those who know the pilot’s art. If there are any func- 
tions and operations of which the uneducated are competent to 
judge, yet they cannot be more competent than the educated. 
According to this reasoning the people should not have the 
power of election or control ; but perhaps it is open to objection, 
R 
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both on other grounds and because there are certain operations 
of which the artist is not the sole nor the best judge, nor so 
good as a person who knows nothing about the art; as a house 
is better appreciated by the householder than by the architect, 
a rudder by the steersman than by the shipwright, a banque 
by the banqueter than by the cook.’ [epi wacav Oewpiavy kat 
peJodov dpolws tameworepay Te Kal Tystwrépav bv0 maiverrat Tpd7rot 
rijs ews elvar, Sv tiv pev emiorhunv Tod mpdyparos Kak@s Eyer 
mpocayopevew ri 8 ofoy madelav twd. Tlemawdevpevov yap €ort 
kara Tpdmov TO bivacOa Kplvew edoTroyws Ti KAaAGs 7) pw?) KAADS dro- 
diimow 6 Adywv. Towotrov yap i} Tia wal rov bAws TeTmaibevpéevor 
oldue®” elvyat, cal wemaidevcOa 7d dvvacOat Toveiy TO elpnmevon. 
TAj rodrov pév rept mdvtwy as elneiv twa xpitiKdy voulCower, Eva 
Tov dpiOuov dvra, tov 8 mEpi Twos icews Aapwpioperns’ ely yap 
dy tis €repos tov avtoy tpdmoy siaKxeiyevos TO e€lpnuevm wepl Ev 
poplov. “Qoare diAov Gri cal rijs wept dicews ioropias det Twas 
Umdpxetww Spovs Tovovrovs, mpds ods dvahtpwv anodéferar Tov TpdToOD 
Tay decxvuperwy xwpls Tod mGs éxer TaAnOEs, etre odTws Eire GAAws. 
De Partibus Animalium, 1.1. ‘ Every theory and method, how- 
ever humble or exalted its function, has two degrees in which 
it may be mastered, one of which may be called science, the 
other education. Education makes a man a competent judge 
of the performances of the professional artist. Such a compe- 
tence belongs to universal education, and indeed constitutes its 
criterion. But while some are thus competent to criticize in 
every province, others have a corresponding power in a hmited 
province. Physiology then, like other sciences, must have 
certain canons by which, as by a standard of reference, a critic 
will judge a writer’s method of demonstration, irrespectively of 
the truth of his doctrines.’ ; 
From this passage it is clear that, according to Aristotle, there 
are as many branches of education as of science ; and that if he 
speaks of logic as education it is not as universal education but 
only as one of many branches, though perhaps one of the most 
important. “Oca & éyxepoio. ray AeydvTwr twes wept Tis GAn- 
Gelas bv tpdrov bei devdixeoGat; & dratéevolay ray dvadvuTiK@y 
toiTo dpaow. Aci yap wepl rovrwy jew mpoemuaTapevous GAAG jal) 
dxotvovras ¢nreiv. Met. 3. 3. ‘ Discussions in the exposition of 
a physical system, respecting the method of demonstration to be 
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required, betray a want of education in logic; for such questions 
should be previously determined, and not investigated in a phy- 
sical treatise.’ 

The grand problem for the educated critic is the appropriate 
method of the particular science and the degree of accuracy 
(axp(Beia) to be demanded in the demonstrations. Aéyotro 8 av 
ixavas el Kata THY UToKEserny LAnv bracadyfein. Td yap axpiBes 
ovx Gpolws év Graco rois Adyous emityrntéor, Howep ovde vy Tois 
Snusovpyoupévots. ... Tov abrov b& rpdénov wal dmodéyerOa ypewv 
éxactov Tév eyouevor' meTmaidevpéevov ydp éeotiv emi Tooodrov 
TakpiBes émityreiy Kad’ Exacrov yévos ep Saoy y Tod mpaypatos 
dicots émd€éxerar. Tlapandijotov yap dalverat padnwartxod re ma- 
voroyobvros amobéxerOar Kal fntopiuxoy dmodelfes dmareiy. “Exa- 
aros 8 Kpiver kad@s & ywdoxe, kal tovrwy eotiv dyads xptTys. 
Kad’ éxacrov dpa 6 menatdevpévos, dnAds 5 6 mepl wav mematdev- 
pévos. Ethica Nie. 1.3. ‘The exposition is adequate if it is as 
precise as the subject admits. For the same amount of exacti- 
tude is not to be required in all sciences any more than in all 
arts... . General statements, then, must be admitted in ethical 
science, for the educated critic varies in his demand of precision 
in the different provinces of science, and no more asks for 
demonstration from the orator than he accepts probabilities from 
the mathematician. Competence to judge requires knowledge 
of the subject-matter, and belongs in each province to the 
educated ; universal competence, therefore, requires universal 
education.’ 

We have seen that sophistic proof as differing from paralogism 
depends on the employment of an inappropriate method or inad- 
missible evidence: the pretender to science proves a theorem by 
an unscientific method (ch. 6, note 5), or the questioner con- 
futes the answerer accidentally, i.e. on topics not essentially 
connected with the department he professes to have mastered 
(ch. 18, note 1). The one case is simulated pirastic, the other 
simulated science (ch. xi). In neither can the sophism be 
detected by the ignorant judges (dxpoaraf) of a pirastic con- 
troversy ; for, as we have said before, we must not limit the 
simulation of pirastic to the employment of thirteen principles 
covering the defeets of the thirteen paralogisms. It is clear 
that the admission of legitimate and exclusion of illegitimate 
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evidence in proof of a scientific theorem or disproof of a man’s 
pretensions to science is a function beyond the capacity of an 
ignorant jury and which requires an educated judge. *Aaadev- 
ala yap éort wept Exactoy mpaypa 1O py dvvacba Kplvey Tous T 
olxelovs Adyous Tot mpdypatos Kal rovs dAdotplovs. Ethica Eud. 
1.7. ‘Those who are uneducated in a given department of 
science are unable to discriminate between the theorems and 
methods peculiar to it and those which are alien.’ This explains 
the recommendation to the genuine geometer (ch. 6, note 5) 
to decline the pirastic tribunal. A large branch, then, of 
sophisms, accidental or inappropriate confutations, and accidental 
or inappropriate demonstrations, are merely indicated, not ex- 
amined, in the present treatise. 
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THE QUADRATURE OF THE CIRCLE BY HIPPOCRATES, 
ANTIPHO, AND BRYSO. 


As the quadrature of the circle by Hippocrates and the quad- 
rature by lunules are the only examples which Aristotle gives 
of a pseudographema, it is desirable to examine them with some 
attention. The quadrature of the circle by means of lunules, 
i.e. spaces limited by the intersecting ares of two circles, is as 
follows. We first invent a method of squaring a lunule :— 





A H B 


On the diameter 4B describe the semicircle ACB; in this 
inscribe the isosceles triangle ACB; and on the sides AC, CB 
describe the semicircles A DC, CEB. 

Because the angle ACB is inscribed in a semicircle, it is a 
right angle (Euclid, 3. 31), and the square of the hypotenuse 
AB is equal to the sum of the squares of the sides AC, CB 
(Euclid, 1.47). But circles, or semicircles, are to one another 
as the squares of their diameters (Euclid, 12. 2), therefore the 
semicircle ACB is equal to the sum of the semicircles ADC, 
OHB. Take away from these equals the segments 4/C, CGB 
which are common to each, and the remaining triangle ACB is 
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equal to the sum of the lunules 4DCFA, CE BGC, or the tn- 
angle 4CH is equal to the lunule 4DCFA. We therefore have 
found a rectilinear area equal to a given lunule. 

According to Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Hippocrates applied 
this to the quadrature of the circle in the following manner :— 


G 


A 


On the diameter 4B describe the semicircle 4CDB; in this 
inscribe three lines, 4C, CD, DB, each equal to the radius 4K 
(this is the same thing as inscribing a hexagon in the circle ; 
Euclid, 4. 15). On these describe the semicircles AFC, CGD, 
DHB; and describe a fourth semicircle # equal to one of these. 

Then because circles or semicircles are as the squares of their 
diameters (Euclid, 12. 2), the semicircle A4CDB is equal to the 
sum of the semicircles 7, AFC, CGD, DHB. Take away the 
segments which are common to these equals, and the remaining 
rectilinear area ACDB is equal to the sum of the semicircle # 
and the three lunules. But we discovered a method of deter- 
mining a rectilinear area equal to a lunule; take away, then, 
from the rectilinear area ACD B spaces equal to the three lunules, 
and the remaining rectilinear area will be equal to the semi- 
circle 2. Q.E.F. , 

What is the fallacy in this construction? This: it 1s true 
that we found a method of squaring a particular kind of lunule, 
that is, one whose upper arc was a semicircle and whose lower 
arc was the fourth of a circle; but we found no method of 
squaring such a lunule as we now have, i.e. one whose upper 
arc is a semicircle and whose lower arc is the sixth of a circle. 
This is clearly the quadrature by lunules, and therefore (see 
ch. xi) was not the method of Hippocrates. His method is 
described by Simplicius on Phys. Ausc. 1. 2, on the authority 
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of Eudemus, disciple of Aristotle, a witness whose evidence on 
the question must be taken as decisive. 

According to Eudemus, Hippocrates not only squared a lunule 
whose outer arc was a semicircle, but also lunules whose outer 
arc was greater or less than a semicircle. He then proceeded to 
square the circle in the following manner ;— 





Let AC, BC be the radii of two concentric circles, and let 
AC? equal 6 BC*. In the inner cirele inscribe a hexagon 
(Euclid, 4.15). Producing the radii CD &c. to the outer circle, 
and joining AG, GH, &c., we inseribe a hexagon in the outer 
circle. Join 4/7, and on AV describe a segment 4 Hf similar 
to the segment 4G (Euclid, 3. 33). The inner circle plus the 
lunule 4G #H shall equal the triangle 4@£ plus the hexagon 
in the inner cirele, 

Because 4/F/, being an angle inscribed in a semicircle, is a 
right angle (Euclid, 3. 31), therefore 4? equals 4/*? minus 
FE* (EKuclid, 1. 47). But AF? equals 44C*; and FZ, being 
the side of an inseribed hexagon, equals the radius 4C (Euclid, 
4.15): therefore 4H? equals 34C*. But the radius 4C equals 
the side of the hexagon 4G or GF, and AC? by construction 
equals 6BC* or 6BD?. Therefore 4 #* equals 4G? plus GF? 
plus 6BD?. But similar segments are as the squares of their 
chords { Hippocrates deduced this from the theorem that circles 
are as the squares of their diameters (Euclid, 12. 2)]: therefore 
the segment 4 # equals the segment AG plus the segment 
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GE plus the six segments of the inner circle. To these equals 
add the area inclosed by the are 4H# and the straight lines 
AG, GH; therefore the triangle 4G # equals the lunule 4G HH 
plus the six segments, To these equals add the hexagon in the 
inner circle; therefore the triangle plus the hexagon —_ the 
lunule plus the inner cirele. 

To complete the quadrature of the circle FHippoontil must 
have added: But we have shewn how to square any lunule: 
deduct, then, from the triangle and hexagon an area equal to 
the lunule, and the remaining rectilinear space is equal to the 
circle. Next construct a square equal to this rectilinear space 
(Euclid, 2. 14), and we have found a square equal to a circle. 
Q. LF 


It is obvious that the fallacy of this is the same as that of the 
previous method. Hippocrates was the first who wrote a treatise 
of elementary geometry. Montucla (Histoire des Mathéma- 
tiques) suggests what is very probable, that the construction 
was offered as a specimen of fallacious reasoning, and that Hip- 
pocrates as a geometer only intended to assert that we should 
solve the problem of squaring the cirele as soon as we could 
square all the lunules as satisfactorily as he had squared certain 
definite lunules. This seems to have been Anstotle’s view ; at 
least he gives the proof by lunules, which has the same defect 
as the proof of Hippocrates, as an instance of abduction or 
reduction (dtaywy7), i.e. a ratiocination which, though incom- 
plete, advances one step towards the solution of a problem. *Aza- 
yoy) 8 éorly bray TO pev jeow TO TpGrov SyAov 7 dadpxor, TSE B 
écydtw TO wécov dénAov peéy, Guoiws 6€ TicTOY 7) WGAAOV TOD ovprTE- 
pdcparos’ én dv dAlya 7} Ta péoa Tod écydrov Kal Tod pécou' mavTws 
yap éyyirepoy elvas cupBalver tis emoripns...... Ofov el ra A ein 
retpayorierda, rd 8 ed’ @ E ed@dypappov, ro 8 é' & Z wixAos ef 
tod EZ pdvov etn pécov Td pera pnvloxwr toov yiverdat edOvy, 
rov «tkdov, eyyds Gv ely rod eldévar. An. Pr. 2.25, * Abduction 
is a proof whose major premiss is certain and whose minor pre- 
miss, though doubtful, is as certain or more certain than the 
conclusion, or whose minor premiss requires but few steps for 
its proof; for such a reasoning brings us one step nearer to 
knowledge. For instance, let P (major) be a square, Jf (middle) 
a rectilinear space, § (minor) a circle. If for the establishment 
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of the minor. premiss $M (the equation of the circle to a recti- 
linear area) only one step is necessary, the elimination of thie 
lunules that enter into an equation we have discovered, this 
preliminary equation is an advance towards solving the problem 
SP, i.e. finding the equation of the circle to a square.’ 

An expression of Aristotle’s that apparently refers to this 
subject (To yap 7) Ta tjpextkAta weptypddew pi) @s Sel, 7) ypappds 
Tivas dyew pa) ws dv axOelnran, tov mapadoyiopory Toreira [6 wWevdo- 
ypapor |. Topics, 1. 1. ‘The pseudographema depends on semi- 
circles being improperly described or lines improperly drawn’) 
seems to indicate that Hippocrates or some one else introduced 
some further trick in the manipulation of the ruler or com- 
passes. 

Kudemus introduces his account of the quadrature of lunules 
(not the quadrature of the circle by lunules) in the following 
terms. Kai of rév pnviocxwy b¢ rerpaywviopol, ddfavtes civat ray 
ovK émiTtoAalwy dvaypaypareoy ba Ti olxelornta tiv mpos Tov KiKAor, 
ig’ ‘Inmoxpdrovs éypddbnady te TpwTws Kal Kara tpdmov édofav dno- 
dobijvat, didmep emimAdov dyrducOa te kal beADwpev. The quadra- 
ture of the lunules, which is regarded as no superficial demon- 
stration because it is based on the essential properties of the 
circle, was invented by Hippocrates, and is generally admitted 
to be scientific, and deserves a fuller notice in a history of 
geometry. Here émivoAalwy seems a reminiscence of Aristotle’s 
definition of sophistic principles: Ovdév yap tév Aeyouévwy évéd- 
for émimdAatoy éxet TavTEAGs THY Pavtaciav, KabaTep Tepl Tas Tav 
épiotixGy Adywy apxas cupBéAynxev éxew* (ch. viii, note 1); though 
Eudemus uses it to distinguish sophistic premisses, nut, as Ari- 
stotle, from dialectic, but from scientific. Odkeiérnra reminds of 
the oixeiat apyat which are characteristic of science. 

Antipho inseribed a square in a circle, and in the four seg- 
ments inscribed four isosceles triangles, in the eight smaller 
segments eight smaller isosceles triangles, and so on, ad infini- 
tum. He then probably proposed some method of summing 
the series of triangles, and said that the sum of the series of 
triangles plus the inscribed square was the rectilinear area 
required. 

Montucla observes that if he could have determined the law 
hy which the triangles diminish in area, he might have summed 
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the series and solved the problem. He therefore says that there 
is nothing sophistical or ungeometrical about the procedure of 
Antipho. It was by a similar method that Archimedes after- 
wards succeeded in squaring the parabola. He first inscribed a 
triangle in the parabola, then another in each of the segments, 
and so on, and proved that the area of the first triangle, the two 
second triangles, the four third triangles, &c., formed the pro- 
gression 1, 3, 1, &c., and that the sum of this series was I}. 
Thus the parabola which is the sum of these triangles is 4 of the 
inscribed triangle or % of the circumscribed parallelogram. 
Probably if Aristotle had recognized the method of exhaus- 
tion, or limits, or infinitesimals, as a scientific procedure, he 
would have pronounced Antipho’s reasoning not sophistic but 
pseudographic, or have conceded to it the name which he gave 
to that of Hippocrates, Reduction. As it is, he clearly con- 
sidered it as sophistical and unworthy the attention of the geo- 
meter. His remarks are worth giving at length. To péy ody el 


év cal axlynrov 7d dv cxomeiv ov Tept diceds éort cxoveiv. “Qomep 


yap kai T@ yewperpn ovK ert Adyos earl mpds Tov dveAdvTa Tas apxas, 
GAN Fro érépas emornuns 7} Tacdy Kow?s, oftws ovde rp Tepl v- 
TEWS...... "Opotov 87 76 oxotety el odtws ey nal mpds GAAnY Oéow 
Gnotavooy diadréyeoOar TGv Adyouv Evexa A€eyouévav, olovy thy “Hpa- 


KAELTELOV...006 7 Avew Adyov éporixdy. “Omep dybdrepor prev Exov- 


ow ot Adyot kal 6 MeAiooov kai 6 [lappyevidov, cai yap revdn Aap- 
Bavovot xai dovddAdyiorol elot, waAAov 5€ 6 MeAlocov oprixds kat 
ouK éxwy dtropiav, dAX’ évds atdénov d00€vtos TaAAQ oupBaiver’ TodTo 
de ovdty xadrendy. ‘Hyiv 8% troxcioOw ra gioe: } mdvra h ena 
kwovpeva evar. Androv d€ ex THs ereywyns, Gua Se odde Avew 
Gnavta mpoonke: GAN’ 7 Soa éx rév dpyaGy tis emiderxvis Wevdderat, 
Saa be py, ov. Oloy roy rerpayeortopoy Tov pev ba TOY TynaTeDv 
yewperpixod diaddca, rov de Avripdvros ov yewperpixod. Od pry 
GAA’ énedy TEpt HigEws pev od, puotKds 3¢ droplas ovpBaiver Aéyew 
avtois, tows Exet Kad@s emi puxpor BrarexOnvar nepi adrav, exer yap 
gidocoplay 7» oxéyus. Phys. Ausce.1.2. ‘The question whether 
existence is one and unchangeable is not a physical problem ; 
for as the geometer does not reason with one who denies his 
principles, but leaves him to be dealt with by some separate 
science or by some power that is a common element of all the 
sciences, no more does the physical inquirer. The examination 
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of such a doctrine must resemble the confutation of a paradoxical 
thesis like the tenet of Heraclitus, or the solution of a sophistic 
proof. Such indeed are the reasonings both of Melissus and of 
Parmenides, for the premisses are false and the conclusions are 
illegitimate, though that of Melissus is the grosser and less sug- 
gestive of the two. For he starts from an inadmissible premiss 
and then obtains paradoxical conclusions; which is easy. We, 
then, postulate as a first principle, that the natural world, in 
whole or in part, is a scene of change. For this we may appeal 
to the evidence of observation; and we are not bound to en- 
counter, even by way of solution, any doctrine except such as 
admits the principles of the science: just as the geometer is 
bound to examine the quadrature of the circle by segments, but 
is not bound to notice the reasoning of Antipho. However, as 
the thesis, though unphysical as s its truth, is physical 
as regards the subject, let us examine it briefly. For the exami- 
nation is philosophic and not merely dialectic.” Quadrature by 
segments is an apt description of the method explained by 
Eudemus, and doubtless refers to the method of Hippocrates. 
The contradiction of geometrical principles, which in Aristotie’s 
judgment made Antipho’s method ungeometrical, was either the 
assumption (now admitted) that the sides of a many-sided poly- 
gon coincide with the circumference of a circle, which contra- 
dicts the theorem that a straight line only touches a circle in a 
single point (Euclid, 3. 16), or (as this is rather the contradiction 
of a conclusion than of a principle) the assumption that, starting 
from the inscribed square, it is possible, by subdivision of the 
segments, to reach the circumference, an assumption which 
contradicts the principle of the infinite divisibility of space. 

Bryso appears to have inscribed one square in a circle and cir- 
eumscribed another, and to have said that as the cireumscribed 
square was greater than the circle, and the inscribed square less, 
a third square that should be the mean between the two others 
would be equal to the circle; assuming that whenever two things 
are greater and less respectively than the same other things, 
they must be equal to one another. 

It is plain that Bryso does not reason like a geometer ; 
Antipho’s reasoning approaches nearer to a pseudographema. 
Bryso’s pemisses bear no relation to the principles of geometry ; 
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Antipho’s contradict them, but still lie without the geometrical 
sphere: for, whatever may be the case with natural philosophy, 
geometry, being in Aristotle’s view a purely deductive science, 
takes no cognizance of any reasoning which calls her first prin- 
ciples in question. 

With respect to the method of lunules and the method of 
Hippocrates, a difficulty suggests itself. The principle or method 
of these fallacies is evidently the omission of a limitation. Be- 
cause we can square a particular kind of lunule, it is assumed 
that we can square every kind of lunule; that 1s, the arguments 
fall under the fallacy a dicto secundum quid ad dictum sim- 
pliciter. How then can it be said that the principle of these 
fallacies is not transferable to any other province ? 

It is true that lunules cannot be applied to the solution of 
ethical or physiological problems, but the suppression or sub- 
stitution of limitations is practicable in every kind of discussion. 
If these fallacies are pseudographemas because the rest of their 
reasoning is geometrical, whereas Bryso’s and Antipho’s are 
entirely ungeometrical, it would seem that there is no intrinsic 
difference between a pseudographema and a sophism, only a dif- 
ference in the accompaniments. But Aristotle speaks of them 
as different in kind. He apparently considers the fallacy of the 
pseudographemas to consist in the false geometrical proposition, 
that every lunule must belong to one of the classes whose 
quadrature has been given. 
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